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Agencies Criticized 
For Increasing Loans 
To Poultry Industry 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstaffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—As the feed and 
poultry industries try to hold down 
the lid on production, government 
agencies are pouring out loan funds 
to industry expansion operations, ac- 
cording to Senator John J. Williams 
(R., Del.). 

In a statement before the Senate 
this week, Sen. Williams called at- 
tention to the accelerated pace of 
lending to the poultry industry by 
the Small Business Administration in 
the past 60 days, a period in which 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
disbursed $7 million to prop the mar- 
ket under poultry and eggs. 

Sen. Williams said that SBA, in 
that same period, had advanced 
$1,124,000, which in his judgment in- 
dicates an acceleration of its previous 
activities in this industry. In the past 
six months USDA has spent more 
than $19 million in an effort to aid 
the poultry and egg industries in 
price-supporting activities. 

This is not the first criticism of 
SBA and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration in this field by Sen. Wil- 
liams. His comments on the prodigal- 
ity with government funds by these 
two agencies goes back more than 
two years. He charged that this “un- 
necessary lending activity” is in no 
small part responsible for the de- 

(Turn to POULTRY LOANS, page 4) 





Lilly Issues Statement 
On FDA Letter; Asserts 
Safety of Stilbestrol 


INDIANAPOLIS—Eli Lilly & Co. 
this week issued a statement com- 
menting on a sentence regarding stil- 
bestrol which was part of a Food and 
Drug Administration letter on the 
status of arsenicals and dienestrol 
diacetate under the Delaney amend- 
ment to the food additives law. (Feed- 
stuffs, July 18.) 

The Lilly statement also pointed 
out information showing the safety 
of stilbestrol as used in cattle feed- 
ing. 

The text of the statement follows: 

“The July 18 issue of Feedstuffs 
carried the text of a letter from the 
Food and Drug Administration to 
feed manufacturers which attempted 
to clarify the status of arsenicals and 
dienestrol diacetate under the De- 

(Turn to LILLY, page 4) 





APHF Discussion Highlights 
Continuing Changes, Problems 
For Poultry, Allied Trades 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Feedstuffs Staff 


ST. LOUIS—Representatives of the 
poultry and allied industries, facing 
continuing price squeezes and rapid 
industry changes, turned out in large 
numbers here this week to hear com- 
ments and suggestions on ways to 
meet the current and future prob- 
lems. 

Some 4,180 persons turned out for 
the 43rd American Poultry Congress 
& Exposition at the Kiel Auditorium 
in St. Louis. And educational sessions 
were well attended. Financially 
pressed poultry people were eager 
to obtain information presented by 





USDA Report Predicts Continued 
Expansion of Integrated Egg Plans 


WASHINGTON—lIntegrated meth- 
ods of producing and marketing eggs 
are resulting in reduced unit costs 
for many firms in the egg industry, 
and the advantages of well coordina- 
ted programs over traditional egg 
production and marketing operations 
are likely to result in continued de- 
velopment of these programs. 

These are among the conclusions 





Situation on Feed Use of Arsenicals, 
Estrogens Reviewed by AFMA 


CHICAGO—The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. this week re- 
viewed the current situation in regard 
to feed use of stilbestrol, dienestrol 
diacetate and arsenicals under the 
Delaney amendment to the food ad- 
ditives law. 


In a bulletin to 
AFMA said: 


“1. After further consideration of 
the available scientific data, FDA has 
now retracted its earlier statements 
that indicated all arsenic containing 
compounds and dienestrol diacetate 
are carcinogenic. Food and Drug of- 
ficials now admit that their scientific 
advisors cannot say that these com- 
pounds are unsafe when used in feeds. 
If these substances can be given the 
‘green light’ after further study and 
checking by qualified experts, the 
food additives amendment of 1958 
would not apply. This would allow all 
feed manufacturers to again use these 
products subject to the usual regula- 
tions that have been in effect. 

“2. FDA has not publicly an- 
nounced any change in its position on 
diethylstilbestrol. It is believed, how- 
ever, that some progress is being 
made. If ‘hysteria’ can be avoided and 
is replaced with calm, sound reason- 
ing, it would appear there is hope 
that this product might also receive 
further consideration that would 


members, the 





deem it safe under the conditions of 
its intended use. 

“3. It is generally agreed, after 
careful consideration, that immediate 
litigation or legislation involving the 
Delaney Clause would be a hazardous 
undertaking. Either of the above ap- 
proaches at the moment could be ‘ex- 


(Turn to ARSENICALS, page 89) 








of an extensive new U.S. Department 
of Agriculture report on “Integrating 
Egg Production and Marketing.” The 
report is on a pilot study by USDA's 
Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the method by which two or more 
successive steps in egg production and 
marketing are coordinated by single 
firms or cooperatives. The study ana- 
lyzes the circumstances responsible 
for growth by integrated operations 
in the egg industry and appraises 
their future importance in egg mar- 
keting. 

The report said that contract mar- 


| keting and quality control programs 


accounted for some 10% of the na- 
tion’s eggs in 1958. Contract produc- 


| tion programs, it was indicated, prob- 


ably accounted for less than 5% of 
the egg production in 1958. However, 
both types of programs have been ex- 
panding and are expected to grow 
further. 

Large owner-integrated operations, 


(Turn to INTEGRATION, page $9) 








FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


SOYBEANS FOR BROILERS: Processing of unextracted soybeans for broiler feeding 


is discussed in an article on page 8. 





POULTRY: How an Arkansas dealer's semi-integrated poultry program is succed- 
ing for him is told in an article on page 14, SERVICE: The role of a poultry serviceman 
in a feed sales program is described on page 26. 


BUSINESS FAILURES: A report on a study of feed and farm supply business 


failures in 1958 appears on page 20, 


EGG CONTRACTING: Contract egg farming in Georgia is the subject of a 


thorough discussion on page 38. 


INGREDIENTS: A price situation and outlook and report on millfeed appears on 


page 52. 
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the speakers and panel members. 

The event, held July 21-23, was 
sponsored by the American Poultry 
& Hatchery Federation. Next year's 
Congress and Exposition will be held 
in Memphis. 

The speakers and panel members 
presented several discussions of in- 
terest to both feed and poultry in- 
dustry people. Among these were 
scheduling of broiler production and 
marketing, the market in the future 
for chicks and poults, future market- 
ing patterns in eggs and economic 
and sociological adjustments in agri- 
culture. 

In addition to the educational pro- 
gram, there was an exposition fea- 
turing products and promotions of 
188 manufacturers. This was the 
largest poultry industry exposition 
since the World’s Poultry Congress 
in Cleveland in 1939. 


Officers Elected 

Ray Parmenter, Parmenter Reds, 
Inc., Franklin, Mass., was elected 
president of the APHF for the com- 
ing year. Other officers elected are 
L. M. Manford, Miller Manford Hatch- 
ery, Cuero, Tex., first vice president; 
Ray Firestone, Troutville (Va.) Poul- 
try Farm, second vice president; Fred 
Donsing, Donsing Breeding Farm and 
Hatchery, Rio Linda, Cal, secretary- 
treasurer; C. J. McAleavy, Wisconsin 
Valley Hatchery, Wausau, Wis., ex- 
ecutive director; and Vern Steckley, 
Steckley Mill & Hatchery, Kendall- 

ville, Ind., executive director. 

(Turn to APHF, page 85) 


Kent to Build at 
Waterloo, lowa 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—Kent Feeds 
has announced plans to build a new 
feed plant at Waterloo, Iowa. Con- 
struction will begin early this fall. 


Announcement of the mill was made 


at company headquarters here by 
G. A. Kent, president, and S. G. Stein, 
chairman of the board. 

O. W. Joiner, general manager of 
the company, said that the new plant 
will produce approximately 350 tons 
of feed daily and will employ some 
55 persons. 

The plant will serve an area in cen- 
tral and northeastern Iowa and sev- 
eral new territories in Minnesota. 

The Waterloo mill will be the sec- 
ond new Kent plant. A new plant 
at Sioux City, Iowa, was completed 
early in 1958. These mills are in addi- 
tion to the plant at company head- 
quarters in Muscatine. 

Officials said the new mill will be 
of the most modern design and will 





| feature the latest advances in feed 


plant construction and machinery. 
The plant will be built on an eight- 


acre tract of land on Highway 57 near 


the Wagner Mfg. Co. 
Waterloo was selected as the site 
for the mill after a study of several 


| cities in northeastern Iowa. 
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WHILE THE FEED INDUSTRY is most pleasant to contemplate as an 
industry of steady growth and great future promise, it is well at times to be 
reminded that all does not go well for every firm in the business. Some re- 


flection on the fact that there are failures in the business from time to time 
can contribute to a more thoughtful attitude in business conduct, 


An analysis of business casualties during 1958 (page 20) provided by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., does not reveal a particularly gioomy picture, but it does 
point up the fact that even in a “boom year” losses can be large and failure 
can dash the hopes of fellow feed men. 

Failures of feed and farm supply retailers totaled 42 last year, compared 
with 48 the year before. Losses of creditors, however, were up 48% and 
climbed to a new high. Failures appear to be trending down in 1959. Feed 
manufacturers fared better, according to this compilation, with only three 
failures recorded. There were eleven in 1957. Also, resultant liabilities were 
down sharply. 

Whether it is significant or not we don’t know, but in the first five months 
of this year failures in feed manufacturing are up to last year’s mark in 
numbers and creditors’ losses are up sharply. 

Why did these businesses fail? In 9 out of 10 cases Dun & Bradstreet 
attributes failure to lack of management experience and ability. The more 
detailed listing of “apparent causes” is worth examining closely. 


v v 


LINEAR PROGRAMMING and the use of electronic computers are 
considered the latest thing in least-cost feed formulation. However, a produc- 
tion man was pointing out the other day that ingredient cost isn’t the only 
thing to consider. Manufacturing costs and appearance of the feed are ex- 
amples of other considerations. Even though ingredient costs might be lower 
on a particular feed, if production costs more than offset the ingredient re- 
duction, the net result is a disadvantage. For example, one plant had its 
pelleting capacity cut way down when it tried to pellet a new least-cost 
formula. The point made by this production man is that total costs, including 
manufacturing costs, plus sales problems must enter into formulation de- 
cisions along with ingredient costs. 


v aa 


THE MIDWEST FEED MANUFACTURERS ASSN. next week swings 
into the “grass roots” phase of its continuing program for improving under- 
standing between feed men and veterinarians. State and regional conferences 
have illuminated the problems that frequently develop, but to accomplish the 
goals set forth at these gatherings the real spadework must be done at the 
local level. 

Feed manufacturers are cooperating through their salesmen, who will 
bring dealers and local veterinarians to meetings in five Missouri communi- 
ties. They will be held in Cape Girardeau July 30, in Springfield July 31, 
Sedalia Aug. 1, Kirksville Aug. 3 and St. Joseph Aug. 4. The need for better 
relationships between these two groups serving agriculture is widely recog- 
nized, and the pattern set in Missouri could well be adopted in other states. 


v v 


Evidence of probable extension of the trend toward building of 
more local feed mills by multiple-unit concerns is seen in the keen 
interest some companies are showing in information on costs of ship- 
ping ingredients to various locations. With transportation costs an 
increasingly important factor in over-all feed procurement and 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 89) 








How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 









Formula feed business around the country this week remained steady 
compared with recent weeks. Nothing of significance in either an upward or 
a downward trend has aroused the industry. While the majority of regions 
reported volume at a steady pace, the Southwest enjoyed gains, primarily 
because of stepped up shipments of turkey feed. Business turned slower for 
the South Central region—and this was a surprise. The wholesale feedstuff 
price index was mostly unchanged at 81.2 this week, compared with 81.3 
last week and 92.7 a year ago. The feed-grain index advanced .6 points to 
70.6 this week as against 72.5 a year earlier. The hog-corn ratio dropped to 
the lowest level of the season at 11.1. For the comparable week last year the 
ratio was 16.5, and last week it was 12.3. (Ingredient prices in detail on 








pages 86-838.) 
Northwest 


If poultry consumption of feeds 
was as good as last year, Northwest 
feed manufacturers wouldn’t be dis- 
appointed at all about July business. 
Even so, they’re still happy, for pro- 
duction of hog, turkey, broiler and 
dairy feed has held up well. 

Most manufacturers reported that 
business was good this week. One 
representative said his company’s 
only disappointment was in feeds for 
layers. Another manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative said if poultry feed vol- 
ume was as good as last year, his 
firm would be recording a banner 
year. “Any decline we're seeing is in 
layer feeds,” he said. 


This week’s production was run- 
ning along at a satisfactory rate. 


Mills could handle more business, of 
course, but July demand has re- 
mained strong for a longer period 
than in past years. Production, for 
the most part, has been hand-to- 
mouth. It was reported that order 
backlogs had dwindled and the ex- 
pected July “slump” may arrive next 
week. 

One mill reported that it expects 
to wind up July 15% ahead of the 
same month last year, but most oth- 
ers are finding it hard to keep up 
with last year’s summertime records 
without good poultry feed produc- 
tion. 

Feed price adjustments may be at 
hand, up for some feeds and down 
for others. Soybean oil meal and ani- 
mal protein prices were sliding. Al- 
falfa meal, millfeeds and screening 
prices were moving upward, however. 


Northeast 


Business continued on about the 
same level as last week. Egg mashes 
continued to be the leading seller 
with growing mashes, turkey, dairy 
and broiler mashes following in that 
order. The hot dry weather helped 
dairy feed sales for a little while, but 
rain made good pastures again and 
dairy feed sales leveled off. 

The grain market was unsettled as 
this was the last day of trading under 
July options. 


Running time of the mills averaged 
5-7 days for at least a 36-hour week. 


Southwest 


Feed manufacturing volume gained 
moderately in the Southwest this 
week, primarily because of stepped 
up shipments of turkey feed and con- 
tinued good hog feed volume. Broiler 
feed shipments were fairly good, con- 
sidering the cutback from recent high 
levels of chick placement, but other- 
wise pouitry feed markets were dull. 
Some mills indicated a little pick up 
in cattle feed movement. 

There has been a slow but steady 
improvement in egg prices over much 
of the Southwest area and values 
went up about 1¢ doz. in the past 
week. However, the market is still 








too low to encourage heavy feeding 
of layers generally. 

Mills ran at a satisfactory rate, 
nearly all firms getting a full week’s 
operations according to their custom- 
ary standards. Some plants were re- 
ported on a three-shift, six-day opera- 
tion this week. 

Prices averaged unchanged, but 
there was some variation. In general, 
the high protein feeds were steady to 
50¢ lower in some cases, while the 
predominantly carbohydrate types 
were about 50¢ to $1 higher. 


Central States 


Manufacturers of commercial 
mixed feed advise that the demand 


for their product as a whole is going 
along on a fairly even keel with a 
generally satisfactory situation main- 


taining. However, there are some ex- 
ceptions. Call for hog feeds is hold- 
ing up well so far, although top prices 
for hogs at Chicago are down around 
$15 per cwt. There does not seem to 
be anything in the very immediate 
picture that might bring about a 
change in this segment of the mixed 
feed trade. 


But from the standpoint of poultry 
feeds, the May and June hatching 
figures were anything but encourag- 
ing and, in addition, the July 1 sta- 
tistics on eggs in incubators on that 
date were indicative of a still further 
curtailment in broiler production in 
July. With prices for the latter cur- 
rently not far from the point which 
broiler people refer to as the “bank- 
ruptcy level” that was experienced 
earlier this year, some of the mixers 
are of the opinion that better days 
may be ahead for broiler plants as 
production gets into closer gear with 
demand. Call for turkey feeds seems 
to be holding up well. 

More optimism, or possibly it would 
be more realistic to say “less pes- 
simism,” seems to be current with 
regard to the chances of a broader 
demand from big-time laying flock 
operators. Egg prices did stage a fair 
recovery from the extreme low levels 
of late spring, and while some of that 
recovery has since been lost, better 
than 50% of the outside runup has 
been retained. All of which is encour- 


aging from the standpoint of a re- 
sumption of a more normal demand 
for commercial feeds from that 
source. 


South Central 


Business turned slower for the ma- 
jority of feed manufacturers this 
week and in several instances plant 
operations are being reduced below 
five days. The downturn, following a 
fairly long period of stable demand, 
comes as a surprise. Mixers doubt 
that there has been enough reduction 
in livestock numbers to account for 
it even though drouth conditions in 
the trade area have accelerated the 
movement of livestock to market. 

Although total deliveries are down, 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 91) 


PETER HAND’S 
PROVEN PREMIX 
PROGRAM 
provides needed 
vitamins, 
antibiotics and BHT 
in batch-size 

5S and 10 Ib. 
packages! 


one bag fortifies one ton! 


convenient, economical way to high-quality feeds! 
Here, in one bag, is your answer to problems of wastage, 
time loss and space shortage. Peter Hand Proven Pre- 
mixes are convenient and economical. And they give you 
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Peter Hand premixes 
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excellent quality control. You eliminate dangerous 
underfortification and costly overfortification because 
Peter Hand Proven Premixes provide the eorrect forti- 
fication for every feed. 

Only the highest quality, full-potency vitamins and 
other feed additives are used in Peter Hand products to 
assure maximum compatibility, stability and biological 
availability. Each Premix is a product of “‘Progressive 
Nutrition’ developed by the Peter Hand Research Staff, 


Laboratory and Research Farm. 
You'll want the complete details. 


mail this coupon today! 


Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. F-7-25, 1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Please send me full data on Peter Hand Proven Premixes 
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Resolution Suggests 
Egg Buying Change 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The board of 
directors of the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation this week 
passed a resolution recommending to 
the Secretary of Agriculture that if 
and when it becomes necessary to 
purchase eggs for the school lunch 
program to remove surpluses, the 
funds be allocated proportionately 
to the schools for purchasing good 
quality large or medium eggs at the 
local level. 

A similar resolution, drawn up by 
the Minnesota Egg Producers Assn., 
and the newly formed Minnesota Egg 
Council, was presented at the first 
annual meeting of the new National 
Egg Council and at the APHF' con- 
vention, both coinciding with the 
American Poultry Congress & Ex- 
position in St. Louis. Introduction of 
the resolution was by L. L. Baum- 
gartner, Litchfield, Minn., executive 
secretary of the two Minnesota egg 
groups which asked that funds used 
to purchase dried whole eggs for 
school lunches be allocated to the 
schools for buying fresh, grade A 
shell eggs. 

Mr. Baumgartner said fresh eggs 
would be more palatable to young 
school students, and egg consumption 
would be increased. It was the Min- 
nesota Egg Council’s opinion that 
egg dishes served at school lunches 
have turned children away from 
eggs. 

Purchasing of fresh eggs for school 
lunches, Mr. Baumgartner said, would 
provide a better food and would save 
on costs of processing, packaging, re- 
frigeration, storage and transporta- 
tion. 


Grant Voted for Study 


Of Estrogen in Forages 


SAN FRANCISCO—Due to an in- 
creased interest in the estrogenic 
content of dehydrated forages, the 
board of directors of the American 
Dehydrators Assn. has voted a grant 
of $2,000 to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s western utilization re- 
search and development division to 
speed up research work now in prog- 
ress at that laboratory. 

The board, meeting recently at the 
Clift Hotel in San Francisco, also 
formally approved 25 new applica- 
tions for direct membership which 
had been received since the last 
meeting, and also accepted eight ap- 
lications for associate membership. 


Named Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS — George H. Mc- 
Cabe has been elected vice president 
of the Kellogg Commission Co. and 
will be in charge of sales, according 
to an announcement from E. S. Fer- 
guson, president. Mr. McCabe also 
has been elected to the firm’s board 
of directors. 

Before joining Kellogg, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe was with the McCabe Co., which 
was sold last year to the Farmers Un- 
ion Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul. 


Report Acnaiiied 
On Rates in N. E. 


NEW YORK—A report consolidat- 
ing information which will serve as 
the basis of a presentation to be 
made in the near future before the 
research committee of the Associa- 
tion of Eastern Railroads was assem- 
bled here July 22-23 by a committee 
composed of northeastern feed men 
seeking reduction in freight rates on 
corn and soybean meal shipped into 
the area. 

J. C. Bressette, Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc., Waltham, Mass., is chairman of 
the committee, which is seeking re- 
ductions in ingredient freight so that 
the poultry industry of the Northeast 
“can be more competitive with south- 
ern and southeastern poultry areas.” 




















General Mills Sets 


New Sales Record in 
1958-59 Fiscal Year 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills’ 
sales and earnings for the year ended 
May 31 were the best in the com- 
pany’s history, Gerald S. Kennedy, 
chairman of the board, and Charles 
H. Bell, president, reported this week 
to stockholders and employees. 

Sales for the 1958-59 fiscal year 
totaled $545,998,000, more than $16,- 
000,000 better than last year, the 
previous record fiscal period. Earn- 
ings of $16,817,000 for the fiscal year 
also represented a new high. The 
earnings figure is $2,123,000 above 
the previous record year of 1957-58. 

Feed Division 

General Mills’ annual report noted 
that during the latest fiscal year the 
company’s feed division introduced 
Larro SureVeal and Larro SureTasty 
farm feeds. The oilseeds division in- 
troduced ReleasaGen, a compound 
used in plastic molding, and Epoxy- 
Gen, an epoxidized soybean oil used 
in industry. 

In February of this year, a new 
mill for production of Larro Sure 
Feeds began operation at Tampa, 
Fla. It has a capacity of 100 tons in 
a 16-hour day. 

The feed division featured farm- 
product recipes from Betty Crocker 
in nation-wide promotions. It also 
sponsored a farm kitchen recipe 
roundup, offering prizes for the best 
recipes centering on chicken, turkey, 
pork, beef, lamb, eggs and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Oilseeds division plants at Ross- 
ford, Ohio, and at Belmond, Iowa, 
increased their output and improved 
their efficiencies, the annual report 
said. 

General Mills officers said earnings 
for the 1958-59 fiscal year amounted 
to $6.77 per share of common stock, 
as compared with $5.94 the previous 
year 


A new high of $22,628,000 in taxes 
was paid during the fiscal year. 

At the end of the fiscal year, the 
company had 13,560 employees and 
14,560 stockholders. Payments to em- 
ployees for wages, salaries and re- 
tirement benefits totaled $81,604,000, 
more than $3,463,000 above the pre- 
vious record year of 1957-58. 

The board of directors has recom- 
mended that a three-for-one common 
stock split be voted on by stockhold- 
ers at the Aug. 18 annual meeting. 

The annual report told of contin- 
ued expansion of the company’s serv- 
ice to its flour customers through 
promotions, special advertising and 
cooperating with baking associations. 

An unprecedented number of new 
food products were introduced during 
the year by the grocery products di- 
vision. New products also were intro- 
duced by other divisions, including 
refrigerated foods, special commodi- 
ties, chemical and mechanical divi- 
sions. 

The grocery products division ex- 
panded Canadian operations and ac- 
quired the plant, formulas and U.S. 
rights to the brands and trademarks 
of Spratt’s Patent (America), Ltd., 
Newark, N.J., adding a new series of 
pet foods to the company’s product 
family. 

Also covered in the report were 
activities of various foreign subsidi- 
aries. 
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Court Restrains Use 


Of Trade Name 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — The 
Chickasha (Okla.) Cotton Oil Co. 
has been restrained by federal court 
order from using the trade name 
“Save Way” for its livestock and 
poultry feed products. 

The judge ruled the name used by 
the company infringed on the brand 
name advertised by Safeway Store, 
Inc., which has been in use for 32 
years, and that the “Save Way” 
trade name constituted an infringe- 
ment on that reputation. 








National Egg Council 
Holds First Meeting 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — The National 
Egg Council held its first annual 
meeting here July 23 in conjunction 
with the American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation annual congress and 
exposition. 

The National Egg Council will rep- 
resent the egg producers of the na- 
tion. Memberships were reported in 
39 states. The membership drive be- 
gan in late May. Three states—In- 
diana, Minnesota and California— 
have state affiliate organizations in 
operation and applications for state 
affiliation have been requested by 
an additional six states. 

Ray Parmenter, Parmenter Reds, 
Inc., Franklin, Mass., was elected 
president of the newly formed organ- 
ization. 

Other officers elected were: Car- 
roll Eiler, Warsaw, Ind., first vice 
president; Mrs. Doretta Taylor, Home 
Port Farm, Kansas City, second vice 
president; and Fred Donsing, Rio 
Linda, Cal., secretary-treasurer. 

The board of directors was ex- 
panded from five to eight at the meet- 
ing. Board members are Ray Par- 
menter; Carroll Eiler; Vern Steckley, 
Kendallville, Ind.; Mrs. Taylor; L. L. 
Baumgartner, Baumgartner Poultry 
Farm, Litchfield, Minn.; William Mc- 
Kay, Vista, Cal.; O. H. Green, Seven 
Oaks Farm, Spartanburg, S.C.; and 
Fred Donsing. 
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Beef Cattle Course 
To Stress Pelleting 


ATHENS, GA.—Reports on recent 
developments in pelleting forages and 
concentrates, and viewpoints on how 
to improve the quality of beef cattle 
will be included in the program of 
the beef cattle short course at the 
University of Georgia July 31. 

There will be four talks by live- 
stockmen, a panel on pelleting feeds 
for beef cattle and a tour of the new 
livestock poultry building and the 
beef cattle herd at the university. 

Dr. R. A. Long, head of the animal 
husbandry department at the univer- 
sity cited reports that several com- 
mercial pelleting installations al- 
ready have been established in 
Georgia, and that many people are 
considering this type of operation. 
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Goldberg Firm Makes 
Organization Change 


WEST FARGO, N. D.—An organi- 
zational change has been announced 
by the Goldberg Feed & Grain Co., 
West Fargo. 

The feed division, forrnerly known 
as the Goldberg Feed & Grain Co., 
will now be under the name of Gold 
Label Feeds, Inc., according to Rich- 
ard W. Goldberg, sales and promo- 
tion manager. The Goldberg Feed & 
Grain Co. will continue, but will only 
handle the merchandising of grain 
as it has in the past. 

The firm has added 400,000 bu. 
storage capacity in the form of all- 
steel flat storage. This unit will op- 
erate under the firm name of Gold- 
berg Grain, Inc. 

The operations of the combined 
businesses will not be altered. Jacob 
H. Goldberg is the president of all 
three corporations. 








POULTRY LOANS 


(Continued from page 1) 





pressed conditions which have oc- 
curred in the poultry segment of ag- 
riculture. 

Bringing this condition to the at- 
tention of the Senate, Sen. Williams 
commented wryly, “The time is long 
overdue when these agencies should 
begin conducting their business with 
some degree of common sense,” in- 
dicating that, at heart, the senator 
is an optimist. 








Chicago Feed Club 
Plans Outing July 31 


CHICAGO —A Milwaukee outing, 
featuring golf and baseball, is 
planned for July 31 by the Chicago 
Feed Club. Golf, with tee-off time at 
10:00 a.m., and dinner to follow, will 
take place at Milwaukee’s North Hills 
Country Club. The baseball game 
will be between the Milwaukee 
Braves and the St. Louis Cardinals. 

Dinner, set for 6:00 p.m., will cost 
$5, and baseball tickets $1.95 each. 
Industry members and guests plan- 
ning to attend are requested to send 
reservations and checks to: Bob 
White, Bob White & Co., 605 Lee St., 
Des Plaines, Ill. He requests that 
checks be made payable to the Chi- 
cago Feed Club. 

Arrangements have been made to 
hold rooms for those attending at the 
Polly Valley Motel, 12700 W. Blue 
Mound Rd., Milwaukee, and the For- 
ty Winks Motel, 11017 W. Blue 
Mound Rd., Milwaukee. Reservations 
should be made directly with the mo- 
tels by those planning to stay over- 
night. 





LILLY 
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laney amendment. Eli Lilly & Co. is 
of the opinion that this letter was 
highly prejudicial to diethylstilbes- 
trol. 


“The statement, ‘Diethylstilbestrol, 
however, has been found to produce 
cancer when fed,” is extremely mis- 
leading in the absence of necessary 
qualifications. Lilly would like to 
make the following facts known in 
regard to stilbestrol’s alleged cancer 
causing properties: 

“1. FDA's assertion that stilbestrol 
comes under the Delaney amend- 
ment is based on laboratory experi- 
ments in which special mice, inbred 
to produce spontaneous mammary 
cancers in 100% of the females, were 
used. There is absolutely no evidence 
that feeding stilbestrol to cattle 
causes cancer in either the cattle or 
consumers of the meat from such 
cattle. 

“2. In two volumes titled ‘Surveys 
of Compounds Which Have Been 
Tested for Carcinogenic Activity,’ 
published by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the 
following statistics are shown: 

In tests using some 200 cancer 
prone hybrid mice described above, 
tumors were produced in over half 
the mice fed stilbestrol. However, 
in additional tests involving a total 
of 429 rats, 149 fowls, 13 pigs, 9 
dogs, 7 goats and 1 cow, the feed- 
ing of stilbestrol in varying 
amounts produced no tumors what- 
soever. 

“3. Medical experts of Eli Lilly & 
Co. as well as others have pointed 
out that it is extremely unscientific 
to project the effects of hormones in 
one animal species to another species. 
Dr. Delbert Bergenstal of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute said at a 
symposium in Washington, D. C., in 
1956: ‘. . . Certain strains of mice 
given a minute amount of estrogen 
will develop breast cancer. This is 
indeed true, but there are many other 
strains of mice, rats, guinea pigs, 
monkeys and rabbits in which no 
carcinoma of the breast develops 
during the administration of estro- 
gens.” 

“4. No estrogenic residues can be 
detected in the meat or fat of cattle 
fed the recommended level of stil- 
bestrol when biological tests sensi- 
tive enough to detect 5 part per bil- 
lion of sample are used. Several com- 
mon foods that are eaten daily con- 
tain much higher estrogenic residues 
than this in their natural state. 

“Eli Lilly & Co. feels compelled 
to repeat its earlier statement that 
under the uses for which the FDA 
has sanctioned stilbestrol, it is both 
a safe and valuable chemical.” 
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i; de small samples like this 


for this more accurate 


RING-SIZE SAMPLE 


trade up to reliable moisture 


testing ... trade for the 


GteinVitE. 500-RC 


For years the standard of the grain trade, Steirlite moisture testers 
are more widely used than all other makes of testers combined. 
It didn’t just happen that way . . . years of research and improve- 
ment have been invested in every Steinlite model. 

And now the new 500-RC with the new king-size sample tops them 
all! Here’s how the Steinlite 500-RC gives you more of everything 
you need for better moisture testing: 


NEW KING-SIZE SAMPLE—Now you get a better, more representa- 
tive test of the entire load with the big new 250-gram sample. 
Nothing to grind . . . retest the sample easily or return it to the 
load totally undamaged. 


INSTANT ACCURACY—Make perfect tests of grain right from the 
drier or samples of mixed moisture content in seconds ... no 
need to wait hours for moisture equalization. 


FAST, EASY OPERATION — No chance for human error, you just 
drop the sample in the test cell, and check the automatic meter 
reading ... no buttons to push, no dials to adjust. One scale for all 


moisture ranges. 
IMPROVED FEATURES—New, large 9-inch meter . . . easy-to-read, 


built-in, eye-level thermometer . . . new round funnel with auto- 
matic reset . . . redesigned circuit with overlap elimination. 


GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE—Your new Steinlite 500-RC is fur- 
nished with a full year’s factory guarantee and free loaner service 
is provided for the life of the Steinlite. You're assured of having 
topnotch moisture testing facilities at all times. 

Protect your grain profits with the most accurate moisture testing 
possible. See your Seedburo representative or write us for com- 
plete information on the Steinlite 500-RC and the generous trade- 
in allowances being offered for your present equipment. 


eaburo 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY oot: Ling = 618 W. Jackson Bivd., 
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Many of the speakers for the 1959 Feed Production School, to be held Sept. 
28-25 in Kansas City, were on hand for a meeting and screening session 
recently at Manhattan Beach (Minn.) Lodge. Several of them are shown 
here. Seated, left te right, are Robert Stroup, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa.; R. L. Patterson, Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; Charles Zusi, 


Containers Laboratories, Chicago, and Oak Smith, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, Standing, Ed Williams, Butler Mfg. Co, Kansas City; Will 
Brooks, Illinois Farm Supply Co. Springfield; Phil Wake, J, H. Wake Feed 
Mill, Oskaloosa, Iowa, and Max Cooley, Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 


New Information on 


Pelleting Will Be 
Presented at School 


MANHATTAN BEACH, MINN. — 
Feed men who attend the 1959 Feed 
Production School in Kansas City 
will be presented with some entirely 
new information on various aspects 
of the increasingly important subject 
of pelleting. 

This was pointed out by members 
of the production school committee 
following a committee meeting and 
“screening” session for speakers last 
week at Manhattan Beach Lodge. 
Much of the new information, they 
noted, will result from original re- 
search projects—conducted by indus- 


try suppliers and others—which will 
be reported at the school. 
The main production school is set 


for Sept. 23-25 at the Continental Ho- 
tel in Kansas City, with pelleting as 


the principal subject. In addition, 
there will be a Small Mill Short 
Course, designed for operators of 


mills turning out some 50 tons or 
more per day, on Saturday, Sept. 26, 


at the Continental. Pelleting will be 
one of the chief topics of discussion 
at the short course, too. 

The production school committee, 


which is headed by Art Saalfield of 
The Quaker Oats Co., Sherman, Tex- 


as, met here to finalize program plans 
for both the three-day production 
school and the one-day short course. 
In addition, the committee heard pre- 





The cost-of-pelleting research project 
to be presented at the 1959 Feed Pro- 
duction School is being discussed by, 
left to right, Al Bohl, Wolf Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago, who is conducting 
the study; Art Saalfield, the Quaker 
Oats Co., Sherman, Texas, school 
committee chairman, and John Wess- 
man, director of activities for the 
school. 





liminary reports on many of the talks 
and research projects to be presented 
at the school, and the committee 
members worked with the speakers 
on the information to be presented. 

The aim of this session, explained 
Mr. Saalfield, was to assure that feed 
men attending the school will get 
practical and specific answers to 
their questions and will be able to 
hear reports on some entirely new 
developments which have resulted 
from reeent research. In both the 
talks and the research reports, he 
said, much of the program will be di- 
rected toward ways of (1) producing 
and handling pellets of all types more 
efficiently and at lower costs and (2) 
producing better quality, tougher pel- 


lets. 
Research 

The pelleting research reports will 
be one of the principal features of 
the 1959 school. Described at the 
screening session were several of the 
projects. For example: 

Dairy feeds: Robert L. Stroup, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa., outlined a project in which in- 
formation is being gathered on pel- 

(Turn to PELLETING, page 90) 


Machinery Firms 
To Have Consulting 
Booths at School 


KANSAS CITY—A new feature of 
the Feed Production School this year 
will be consulting booths where stu- 
dents will have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss problems and new developments 
with representatives of machinery 
and other suppliers. 

The Feed Production School will 
be held Sept. 23-25 at the Continental 
Hotel in Kansas City, and the Small 
Mill Short Course will be presented 
on Saturday, Sept. 26. The consulta- 
tion areas, on the fourth floor of the 
hotel, will be open from 3 p.m. to 10 
p.m. each school day, except Satur- 
day, when the area will be open all 
day until 6 p.m. 

Officials of Feed Production School, 
Inc., report that nearly 30 firms have 
so far reserved consulting booth 
space. These are Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson, Inc., Dodgen Industries, Ne- 





braska Boiler, Kice Metal Products, 
Richardson Scale Co., California Pel- 
let Mill Co., Productive Acres Mfg. 
Co., Hayes & Stolz, Landers Mill Mfg. 
Co., Columbian Steel Tank Co., But- 
ler Mfg. Co., Combs & Co., Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Universal Hoist Co., Prater Pul- 
verizer Co., Daffin Mfg. Co., FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems, Union Bag- 
Camp Corp., Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., 
B. F. Gump Co. and Longhorn Engi- 





neering Co. 








Poultry Breeders 
Meet at Congress 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—A membership 
organization meeting of the Poultry 
Breeders of America took place here 
during the American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition. 

The new organization accepted the 
responsibility of sponsoring the Na- 
tional Committee on Random Sample 
Testing of Poultry as one of its func- 
tions. 

Active membership of Poultry 
Breeders of America is made up of 
poultry breeding organizations doing 
foundation pedigree breeding work. 
Individuals employed by institutions 
in the Americas and engaged in poul- 
try breeding work are eligible for 
associate membership. 

Headquarters of the organization 
will be in the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation Building, 521 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 16, Mo. 

Application for “active” charter 
memberships will be accepted through 
Sept. 30. Dr. Wm. Lamoreux, Kimber 


Farms, Niles, Cal., is president, Dr. 
George Godfrey, Honeggers’ & Co., 
Forrest, Ill, is first vice president 


and Dr. Cecil McClary, Heisdorf & 
Nelson, Inc., Kirkland, Wash., is sec- 
ond vice president. Don M. Turnbull, 
executive secretary, APHF, Kansas 
City, will serve as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Chairman of the National Random 
Sample Committee on Poultry Test- 
ing is Dr. Clyde Mueller, Arbor Acres 
Farms, Glastonbury, Conn. 


USDA Relaxes Wheat 


Support Requirements 


WASHINGTON — Because pro- 
longed drouth, particularly in nor- 
thern wheat states, is resulting in a 
higher percentage of light test wheat 
than usual, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced it is re- 
laxing 1959-crop wheat price support 
requirements to include lightweight 
wheat that otherwise would not be 
eligible for price support. 

The lighter weight wheat included 
under the relaxed provisions will be 
“Sample” grade on test weight only, 
but no wheat testing less than 40 Ib. 
per bu. will be eligible for support. 

The lightweight wheat will be dis- 
counted below the minimum test 
weight (50 or 51 Ib. bu., depending 
on class) for Grade No. 5 wheat at 
the rate of 4¢ for each pound through 
45 lb. per bu. and 6¢ for each pound 
thereafter for wheat having a test 
weight of 40 through 44 lb. per bu. 
This discount will be in addition to 
other required discounts and will be 
added to the discount of 9¢ per bu. 
for wheat grading No. 5 on test 
weight. 

Before the provisions were relaxed, 
price support was limited to wheat 
grading No. 3 or better, or No. 4 or 
No. 5 on test weight only. The eligi- 
bility requirements are being broad- 
ened to make price support more gen- 
erally available to farmers, to prevent 
a demoralized market price for this 
quality of wheat and to encourage 
more orderly marketing, according to 
USDA. 

The low test weight wheat being 
included in the program is storable 
and is suitable for commercial use 
either as food or feed, USDA officials 
add. 
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Price of Pollyphos 
To Go Up on Nov. 1 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Butler Chem- 
ical Co. has announced that it will 
increase the price of its defluorinated 
phosphate, effective Nov. 1. 

Floyd Gee, sales manager, said the 
price of the company’s product, Pol- 
lyphos would go up 15¢ per unit of 
phosphorus to $74.35 ton on a basis 
of 19% phosphorus. The Nov. 1 price 
increase is necessary, he said, be- 
cause of “continued price increases 
of raw materials, fuel and labor.” 






Delaware Studying 


Processing of Whole 
Soybeans as Feed 


NEWARK, DEL.—The use of proc- 
essed, locally grown soybeans as a 
replacement for extracted soybean oil 
meal and feed fat in broiler diets cur- 
rently is under extensive investiga- 
tion at the University of Delaware. 

Some of the findings in the work 
will be discussed at the university's 
annual Farm Field Day Aug. 5 at 
the Georgetown Experiment Station. 

The aim of the soybean work, the 
university said, is to cut costs of 
shipped-in soybean meal and fat. 

“The university, in cooperation 
with industry, is looking for a meth- 
od of processing soybeans locally, 
without great investment in equip- 
ment, so that full feeding value will 
be available,” officials said. “Raw soy- 
beans do not measure up in broiler 
diets unless they are heat-treated. 
The problem is to find methods of 
processing that will be both economi- 
cal and effective.” 


Prof. Tom D. Runnels of the ani- 
mal and poultry industry department 


is in charge of nutrition tests with 
the whole soybean product, and How- 
ard C. Hoyt of the agricultural en- 
gineering staff is the process engineer 
on the project. One feeding experi- 
ment has been completed at George- 
town. Comparisons were made with 
unextracted soybeans processed in a 
meat scrap cooker and in a commer- 
cial, continuous-flow type cooker. 

“The commercial cooker normally 
handles extracted soybean oil meal 
at high moisture under a slight vac- 
uum, but the unextracted ground soy- 
beans would not flow properly and 
had to be dried to about 5% moisture 
in order for them to move through 
the cooker without clogging the ma- 
chinery,” the university said. 

“Feed tests with this material in 
the broiler ration resulted in poor 
growth and feed utilization. Research 
has shown that protein may be dam- 
aged when heated at a low moisture 
level. These results indicate that ex- 
periments in low moisture cooking 
can be eliminated as a possibility for 
practical soybean processing. 

“The batch process consisted of 
cooking the ground soybeans in a 
meat scrap cooker with a steam jet 
connected to the cooking chamber. 
To avoid possible protein damage due 
to cooking in a low moisture atmo- 
sphere, enough water was added to 
the ground beans to increase their 
moisture content to 21%. The beans 
were cooked and agitated for 35 min- 
utes at a maximum temperature of 
about 212° F. at which time the 
steam was cut off, but the agitation 
continued for another five minutes to 
permit cooling. 

“The batch-processed soybeans al- 
so produced poorer feeding results 
than was obtained with control birds 
on normal rations. However, when 
menhaden fish meal, condensed fish 
solubles, fermentation dried solubles 
and a fermentation product were add- 
ed to the basal diets, the results were 
improved. The difference was only 
slightly in favor of the control group 
birds. These results are promising 
and indicate that the batch method, 
under precise controls, probably can 
be used to process unextracted soy- 
bean meal with a high feeding value.” 

Among other broiler reports at the 
field day will be reports on effects of 
%, %, 1 and 1% sq. ft. of floor space 
per bird on growth, feed efficiency, 
market quality and production costs; 
mechanical vs. band feeders; antibi- 
otic potentiation and environment 
studies. 


There also will be an exhibit show- 
ing use of hay pellets for livestock. 





TOURING EUROPE 
MOBILE, ALA. — Bill Westerman 
of Oyster Shell Products Co., Mobile, 
and his son Billy are spending the 
summer touring Europe. They report 





that they are enjoying it very much. 





NEW FEED PLANT—The new Supersweet Feeds plant at New Hampton, 
Iowa, is 112 ft. long, 80 ft. wide and about 50 ft. high. Above the 50-ton scale 
in the foreground are bulk tanks which will discharge finished feed at a rate 
of two tons per minute. At the left is the one story warehouse for ingredients 
and finished sacked feeds. Truck loading and unloading facilities are at the | 


right. 


Supersweet Opens 
New Iowa Plant 


NEW HAMPTON, IOWA — More | 


than 3,000 Iowa farmers and their 


families converged on New Hampton, | 


Iowa, July 22, to help celebrate the 


grand opening of the new Supersweet | 


Feeds plant there, according to Bill 
Hanson, Supersweet 
for the New Hampton area. Invita- 
tions to the day-long open house were 


issued by Mr. Hanson to every farm- | 


er living within a 30-mile radius of 
this northeastern Iowa town. 

Also present were many 
sweet dealers from the area to greet 


Super- | 5“ 
| Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas and II- 


their customers and familiarize them | 


with the new plant. 


“We are extremely optimistic about | P* : c 
| it’s needed,” said Mr. Hanson. 


the future of the New Hampton 
area,” said Mr. Hanson. “The re- 
sponse of our customers has been 
most enthusiastic and we are confi- 
dent that with the opening of this 


which hold finished feed in bulk. 

A permanent railway spur has been 
constructed from the Milwaukee 
tracks near the plant to enable in- 
coming railway shipment of ingredi- 
ents. To make deliveries of finished 


feeds, a number of Supersweet trucks 
will be stationed permanently at the 


plant. 
“The plant is able to produce and 
distribute a complete line of more 


feeds in meal, pellets, crumbles and 
concentrates,” said Mr. Hanson. 
This is the first time in Supersweet 
Feeds’ 7-year history that it has con- 
structed a new feed plant. Super- 
sweet has eight other plants in Iowa, 


linois. 


“We have sufficient space inside the 


plant to install more machinery when 
“As 





Down Trend Noted | 


For Soybean Meal 


After reaching their highest level 
in six months at the end of June, soy- 
bean meal prices have started to 
slide backward. The change, so far, 


| has been slight, however, and prices 


are still well above early June levels 
when reports of processing plant 


| shutdowns began to sprout. 


For example, the Chicago quota- 
tion this week on 44% protein unre- 
stricted meal, basis Decatur, was 


| $58 ton. A week earlier the price was 


near $59. On June 11 the quote was 


Slower demand by feed manufac- 
turers was blamed for the weaken- 
ing soybean meal market, whereas 
reported tight supplies were mainly 


| responsible for the earlier increases 


sales manager | than 60 different animal and poultry | 


more customers are added, and more | 


feed is needed, we'll simply put more 
machinery in the plant to manufac- 


| ture it.” 


new plant, our dealer organization in | 


the area will expand rapidly,” he said. 


Mr. Hanson, a graduate of Iowa | 
State, was recently appointed to su- | 
pervise the sales activities in the area | 


to be served by the new plant. 

The plant, under construction since 
March, began producing finished for- 
mula feed July 16. The plant was not 
operating during the grand opening 
day so that visitors could thoroughly 
examine the interior of the building 
and the machinery. 

Guests were served hot dogs and 
coffee. More than 40 door prizes were 
given away at Steffens Farm Store, 
the Supersweet dealer in the New 
Hampton area. 

Freshly painted in a gun metal 
gray color, the plant produces 10 tons 
of finished feed an hour according to 
Mr. Hanson. The building is 112 ft. 
long, 80 ft. wide and about 50 ft. high. 

On one side of the building is a 
50-ton scale to accurately weigh in- 
coming shipments of ingredients and 
outgoing loads of finished feed. 

Above the scale are large tanks 


GRAND OPENING—Dick Johansen, 
plant manager, is showing a pellet 
mill to one of the many farmers who 
toured the New Hampton plant dur- 
ing its grand opening celebration. 








Practically as soon as the Super- 
sweet plant at New Hampton went 
into production, a new plant, to be 
built in Madison, Wis., went on the 
drawing boards. It will be similar in 
construction to the plant at New 
Hampton. 


First Alcheuia Avtitien 
Scheduled for July 27 


CULLMAN, ALA.—The recently 
organized Alabama Poultry Exchange 
has scheduled its first auction here 
for July 27. Sales are to be held Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday of each 
week beginning at 1 p.m. 

Approximately 40 stockholders 
each the owner of a $100 share of 
stock, have been signed up by the ex- 
change. The city of Cullman has 


There is practically no interest in 
meal beyond July shipment, since the 
price will largely depend on current 
weather conditions. 
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Animal Nutritionist 


Joins Pfizer Staff 


NEW YORK—Dr. Charles M. Mar- 


tin, animal nutritionist, has joined 
the staff of Chas. Pfizer & Co.'s agri- 
cultural research 
and development 
center, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Warren M. Rey- 
nolds, manager of 
agricultural re- 
search, says that 
Dr. Martin will 
work in the cen- 
ter’s development 
department, with 
responsibilities of 
supervision and co- 
ordination of large animal nutrition 
research in cooperation with experi- 
ment stations and commercial grow- 
ers. 

Dr. Martin holds a bachelor’s de- 
gree in agriculture and a master’s in 
animal nutrition from the University 
of Kentucky, and a doctorate in ani- 
mal husbandry from Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Before joining the Pfizer staff, Dr 
Martin was with the Quaker Oats Co 
for three years, first as a livestock 
specialist and then as district sales 
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Dr. C, M. Martin 


| manager of the firm’s southeastern 


leased a new building to the exchange 


for its auctions. No rent will 
charged for one year. 
E. B. Medlock, Dixie Home Feeds, 


Albertville, has been elected presi- 


be | 


| lieved caused by 


feed division at Chattanooga, Tenn 
Following his Cornell studies, he was 
associate professor in the animal hus- 
bandry department of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute for four years. 

He is a member of Block and Bridle, 
Alpha Zeta, Sigma Xi and the Amer- 
ican Society of Animal Production. 

—osiactiieenieneiattialtaimeaaniiatin 
$45,000 FIRE 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—Fire be- 
spontaneous com- 


| bustion caused an estimated $45,000 


dent of the exchange. Other officers | 


are A. W. Todd, Russellville, vice 
president, and Robert Batchelor, 
Haleyville, secretary-treasurer. 
Directors are: Elmer Snyder, 
Scottsboro; Dewey Gibbs, Heflin; 


Lewis Lason, Jr., Greensboro; Ray- | 


mond Cunningham, Jasper; John 
Bagwell, Empire, and L. A. Murphy, 
Russellville. 


Southern States Co-op 
Announces Feed Plan 


RICHMOND, VA.—An increase of 
12% in formula feed volume has been 
set as the goal of a new fall feeding 
program of Southern States Coopera- 
tive. The co-op’s publication, Service 
Guide, announced that the program 
will be known as the Bonus Feed Plan 
and will run Aug. 1 through Oct. 31. 

During August, September and 
October co-op patrons will receive a 
50¢ Bonus Coupon for each 500 Ib. of 
Southern States Bonus Feeds pur- 
chased. These coupons may be used as 





cash Aug. 1-Dec. 15 toward purchases | 


of any SSC farm supply items, 





damage to the Louis Feed Mill re- 
cently. Damage to the building was 
set at $15,000, while loss to contents 
was estimated at $30,000. 
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Faubus Blasts New 
Egg-Grading Law 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Orval E. 
Faubus, Arkansas governor, has 
blasted the new state egg-grading 
law which went into effect recently, 
threatening to call a special session 
of the legislature to protect what he 
called the economy of the small 
farmer. 

Governor Faubus declared that the 
law—Act 94 passed by the 1959 Gen- 
eral Assembly in an effort to keep 
producers from dumping low-quality 
eggs on the market—apparently is 
hurting the small family farmers. 

The governor said he had been told 
the law was “penalizing farmers who 
tried to market their eggs.” He de- 
clined to go into detail about the re- 
ports. 

“TI think the law is basically sound,” 
he said, “but unless the market for 
small farmers is restored I may call 
a special session and have it re- 
pealed.” 

“T’'m telling those who got the law 


passed to get together,” he warned. 
“If they can’t correct the situation, I 
will call a special session of the legis- 


lature and have it done.” 

The law requires the grading, 
stamping and packaging of all eggs 
sold at retail levels. 

Dr. David Ibsen, state veterinarian, 
said there is “considerable unrest be- 
cause of the law.” He said most of 
the concern is based on what he 
termed “misinformation.” 

He blamed “roving egg peddlers” 
for spreading the misinformation 
about the egg act in rural areas. “We 
hear of these people telling small 
farmers that they doubt they will be 
in business much longer because of 
this regulation.” 

“This is untrue, but the farmer be- 
comes alarmed and the word spreads 
rapidly,” the state official said. He 
said the egg division of the Livestock 
Sanitary Board has been trying to 
counteract these reports. 

“The act was designed to protect 
the urban customers where 90% of 
the eggs are bought. The intent was 
to protect the state against being a 
dumping ground for inferior, mis- 
labeled eggs coming in from other 
states,” Dr. Ibsen said. 

A meeting between the board and 
large egg packers and producers to 
discuss the situation reportedly is be- 
ing arranged. The livestock sanitary 
board is responsible for enforcing the 
law. 

Meanwhile, poultry industry offi- 
cials expressed the belief that a gen- 
eral weakness in the egg market, 
rather than a basic flaw in the law, 
is responsible for the “hardships” of 
small producers. 

Observers noted that the law ex- 
empts producers who own fewer than 
100 hens and sell their eggs directly 
to consumers. And, producers with 
more than 100 hens may obtain a spe- 
cial permit to grade and pack their 
own eggs if they sell and deliver eggs 


| directly to their customers. 
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A considerable quantity of soy- 
beans has been processed annually 
and the soybean oil meal resulting 
from this processing found to be 
highly satisfactory as a protein source 
for poultry feeds. A tremendous vol- 
ume of research data has been com- 


piled relative to the processing of 
these soybeans for the production of 
a soybean oil meal having protein of 
the highest nutritive value. Most of 
the work, however, has been directed 
toward the production of soybean oil 


meal rather than the processing of 
the whole soybean. This is under- 
standable since soybean oil was more 
valuable than soybean oil meal. 
Borchers et al. (1947) and Hayward 
et al. (1936) have reviewed the early 
work relative to processing of soy- 
beans for the production of soybean 
oil meal. Noteworthy among these 
early experiments were those dir- 
ected toward cooking of the soybeans 
or soybean oil meal in order to im- 
prove the nutritive value. The early 
research workers found that heat was 
necessary to destroy a trypsin in- 
hibitor in the soybean, thus produc- 
TABLE 1. Composition of Basal Diet 


Ingredients Amt./100 Ib. feed 


Ground yellow corn ..........++.+ 58.6 Ib. 
Soybean oil meal (dehulled 

GOD, .cPCREERD .. nn decccccccacess 25.0 Ib 
Alfalfa leaf meal 2.0 Ib 
Fish meal (herring) .........-. 5.0 Ib 
Ground limestone ...........«.. 1.4 Ib. 
Dicalcium phosphate ............ 2.0 Ib. 
BD cc acbbcecdal ce cdedsedensctoms 5 tb. 
Animal fat (tallow) .....sccseeee 3.0 Ib 
Promix EP visa pevennonnnennns » LSD, 
Manganese sulfate ..ccccceccenes §.0 gm. 
TORTOED  ccovnccascccoasesecss 22.7 gm 


*Premix E supplied 2 Ib. dried whey, 22.5 
gm. DL Methionine, 120 mg. riboflavin, 265 
mg. calcium pantothenate, 660 mg. niacin, 
200,000 U.S.P. units vitamin A, 50,000 1.C.U. 
vitamin D, .5 gm. procaine penicillin and 1.5 
gm. B.H.T. per 100 Ib. feed. 


TRIAL 1 


TABLE 2. The Effect of Cooking Time and Added Water on Nutritive 
Value of Soybean Fickes 


Time cooked* Sexed 

Diet minutes H:0 added, % Av. wt. (8 wk.) Feed/gain, ib. 
| Basal 2.35 2.39 

2 30 20 2.33 2.39% 

3 60 20 2.29 2.20 

4 90 20 2.03** 2.57 

5 30 30 2.33 2.32 

‘ 60 30 2.30 2.46 

7 90 2.25 2.48 

8 As Diet | + 3.75% animal fat (tallow) 2.32 2.39 


*Cooked at 6 Ib. pressure. 


tEach diet was fed to two pens of 80 chicks (mixed sex) each. 
$All diets which were cooked contained more moisture than Diets | and 8, thus these diets 


were somewhat more efficient than these data indicate. 
**Whon compared to weights of chicks fed Diet |, the mean difference was statistically 


highly significant (P = 01), 


TRIAL 2 


TABLE 3. The Effect of Temperature and Cooking on Nutritive 
Value of Soybean Flakes 


Time cooked? Lb. 


minutes 


20 
20 
30. 
30 
45 
45 


6 
10 
6 
10 
6 
10 


*30% H:O was added fo all diets. 


tEach diet was fed to four pens of 10 chicks each. 
**When compared to weights of chicks fed Diet 1, the mean difference was statistically sig- 


nificant (P — .05). 





PROCESSING OF SOYBEANS 
FOR BROILER FEEDING 


“The processing of soybeans, fat intact, appears promising, 
especially from an efficiency of feed utilization standpoint. 
. - + Although this product produced gains comparable to 
those of soybean oil meal and animal fat, it is highly probable 
that more research will result in even greater advances.” 


By Dr. E. L. Stephenson and Leland Tollett 


University of Arkansas 





ing a product which would elicit 
greater and more efficient gains in 
chicks. In 1947, McGinnis and Evans 
found that the quality of soybean 
oil meal could be further improved 
by autocalving the product, rather 
than processing it with dry heat. 

As has been previously stated, soy- 
bean oil for many years was a more 
valuable product than soybean oil 
meal and consequently little consider- 
ation was given to processing the 
soybean, oil intact, as a feed ingredi- 
ent. Several developments since 
World War II have, however, ren- 
dered the fat less valuable and it 
now appears feasible to consider the 
processing of soybeans without re- 
moving the fat. 

Research at the University of Ar- 
kansas has shown that soybean oil 
is a highly acceptable fat for use in 
broiler feeds. In a series of experi- 
ments, it was found to be equal and 
in many cases superior to the animal 
fat used. With these facts in mind, 
a series of feeding trials were initi- 
ated to study various cooking meth- 
ods for processing whole soybeans for 
use as an ingredient for chick feeds. 
Most of the broiler diets now used 
in the Arkansas broiler area contain 
relatively large amounts of dehulled 
soybean oil meal. For this reason, 
the soybeans used in these experi- 
ments were also dehulled and flaked 
before they were given the various 
treatments of temperature and mois- 
ture. 

(In Trial 1 the flakes were cooked 
in a rendering plant cooker and in 


Trial 2 they were processed in a lab- 


oratory autoclave.) 

After cooking, the moisture was 
removed as efficiently as possible 
with the equipment used (rendering 
plant cooker) and the resulting pro- 
duct ground before incorporating in- 





pressure 


As Diet | + 3.75% animal fat (tallow) 


to the diets. The cooked dehulled soy- 


Ay. wt., 3 wk.t Feed/gain 
gm. gm. 
26! 1.52 
219°* 1.63 
227°* 1.53 
257 1.41 
252 1.49 
248 1.42 
246 1.45 


26! 1.53 






beans were added to the basal diet 
at the expense of all soybean meal, 
all animal fat and part of the yellow 
corn in the diet on an equi-protein 
basis. The composition of this basal 
diet is shown in Table 1. 

In experiment 1, Table 2, the vari- 
ables were cooking time and percent- 
age of water added. Six pounds of 
steam pressure were used in all treat- 
ments in the experiment. As shown 
in the experimental summary, (Table 
2) the cooked products were added 


to Diets 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. Diet 8 
was identical to Diet 1 with the ex- 
ception that animal fat was added 
to the extent that this diet was ap- 
proximately equi-caloric with the 
diets which contained cooked soy- 
beans. Each diet was fed to 2 pens 
of 80 chicks (mixed sex) each. 

An analysis of the data produced in 
this feeding trial indicated that in- 
crements of time greater than 30 
minutes were not necessary to obtain 
a product which would produce op- 
timum growth. In fact, these greater 
increments of time tended to depress 
growth, with the chicks receiving the 
soybean which had been cooked 90 
minutes with 20% added water being 
significantly (p= .01) smaller than 
the birds receiving the basal diet. The 
addition of 30% water during cooking 
tended to decrease this growth de- 
pression in that the soybeans cooked 
90 minutes with 30% added water 
produced gains that were not signifi- 
cantly different from those produced 
by the basal diet. Growth in both 
cases, however, tended to decrease 


as the cooking time was increased, 


With the exception of Diet 3, efficien- 
cy of feed utilization was also de- 
creased when cooking time was in- 
creased. We have no explanation for 
the apparent increase in efficiency in 
Diet 3 and we have not been able to 
repeat this in later trials. 

It should be pointed out that in the 
above experiment the equipment used 
did not satisfactorily reduce the 
moisture to the level desired and that 
diets which contained the cooked soy- 
beans contained 3-5% more moisture 
than did the basal diet. Since evapo- 
ration occurred during storage, it was 
impossible to remove this error by 
calculation and the diets were actual- 
ly more efficient than the data indi- 
cated, since the feed per pound of 
gain data included a certain amount 
of added moisture. 

Experiment 2 (Table 3) was de- 
signed to study cooking time as well 


as pounds of pressure used in cook- 
ing. The object of this study was to 
determine whether cooking time could 
be reduced if the cooking tempera- 
ture was increased, The diets in this 


trial were each fed to four pens of 
10 chicks (mixed sex) each. An analy- 
sis of these data indicated that a 
cooking time of 20 minutes was not 
satisfactory (although the steam 
pressure was increased to 10 Ib.) 
since the weights of the birds in both 
cases (two different steam pressures 
were used) were significantly de- 
pressed 


Here again, the more efficient feed 
utilization was obtained when the 
soybeans were processed for 30 min- 
utes at 6 lb. of steam pressure with 













Dr. E. L. Stephenson 


AUTHOR—Dr. E. L. Stephenson, 
professor of animal industry and nu- 
trition at the University of Arkansas, 
is a native of east Tennessee and re- 
ceived his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of Ten- 
nessee. His Ph.D. degree was ob- 
tained at Washington State College 
in poultry nutrition, He has been at 


the University of Arkansas since 
1949, conducting research and teach- 
ing. Having worked for a time with 
both swine and poultry, Dr. Stephen- 
son is now confining his research to 
poultry. His projects include unidenti- 
fied factors for chickens, amino acid 
interrelationships with chickens, un- 
identified factors for growing poults 
and hatchability factors for turkeys 
and hens. In his studies he has 
worked closely with the poultry feed 
industry. 


lar study the soybeans were processed 
in a laboratory and water could be 
removed without damaging the prod- 
uct. A study of the data in this ex- 
periment indicated an improvement 
in efficiency of feed utilization when 
the soybean received the optimal 
cooking treatments. There was no sig- 
nificant differences in rate of gain 
except in Diets 2 and 3 which were 
significantly depressed. 

In summary, we conclude that the 
processing of soybeans, fat intact, ap- 


pears promising, especially from an 
efficiency of feed utilization stand: 


point. In these studies, optimum per- 
formance was obtained when the de- 
hulled soybean flakes were cooked 30 
minutes at 6 Ib. of steam pressure 
with 30% of added water. We would 
also predict that although this prod- 
uct produced gains which were com- 
parable to these produced with soy- 
bean oil meal and animal fat (with 
more efficient utilization of feed), it 
is highly probable that, with addition- 
al research, more advances may be 
made in this regard. 
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Cargill Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS—William H. Fish- 
er has been named manager of the 
Pacific Northwest region of Cargill, 
Inc., according to an announcement 
from the firm’s headquarters at Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Fisher will head Cargill’s re- 
gional office in Portland, Ore., replac- 
ing Floyd S. Robert, who retired re- 
cently. Mr. Fisher joined Cargill in 
1946, and has held various merchan- 
dising and managerial posts at Sioux 
City, Iowa; St. Louis; Chicago; Ft. 








- he 





30% of added water. In this particu- 





Worth; San Francisco and Portland. 
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VISION 


Coronet begins its second 50 years... coxoner... observing 50 years of service 








CORONET provides feed manufac- 
turers, livestock and poultry special- 
ists in educational institutions . . . and 
other nutrition leaders . . . with the 
latest information on making livestock 
and poultry production more efficient 


through established and new uses of 


phosphorus. 
CORONET Research delivers an in- 


creasingly betler product... year after 


year! 











to American agricultural chemistry... 
LOOKS AHEAD to an even GREATER 50 years 
of accomplishment ...in Research... 
Quality Control... and Service! Look to 
CORONET for the BEST phosphorus feed 
supplements modern science can produce 
... today ...and tomorrow! 





All the phosphorus in CORONET De- CORONET .. . the largest producer 
fluorinated Phosphate and CORONET of quality phosphorus feed supple- 
Granular Dikal is biologically avail- ments ... helps avoid production de- 
able. Both have been tested and rec- lays, saves storage space, time and 
ognized by State Agricultural Experi- money. Two widely separated modern 
ment Stations and independent re- chemical! plants assure faster, more de- 


search laboratories not affiliated with  pendable service by rail or private truck, 


CORONET.No phosphorusfeed prod- § The Eastern area of the United States 
ucts are subject to more meticulous _is supplied from Plant City, Florida... 


Quality Control than those produced — the West and Midwest from Texas 
by CORONET! City, Texas. 


co ro CORONET PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
cE a. DIKAl 


A Division of SMITH DOUGLASS COMPANY, Inc. 
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Survey Brings Out Opinions 
On Georgia Broiler Industry 


By Special Correspondent 


GAINESVILLE, GA. — Recent in- 
terviews with key people in the north 
Georgia broiler industry revealed 
that some believe that if the contrac- 
tors can’t get some price relief soon, 
it is possible that banks and feed 
manufacturers will become more di- 
rectly involved in the broiler growing 
business. However, most of the in- 
dustry representatives who talked 
with this reporter, feel that such a 
possibility is unlikely. 

It was freely admitted that many 
of the large feed manufacturers were 
tightening credit considerably, but 


there is little indication they would 
move in and completely take over 
growing and marketing of broilers. 
Bankers are optimistic about con- 
tractors being able to survive the cur- 
rent economic crisis and appear re- 
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Memphis Phone JA 6-6411 


| luctant to try their hand at raising 
chickens. 

None of the persons interviewed 
said the government could straighten 
out the sagging prices with controls. 
One grower said he was so disgusted 
with the administration’s price sup- 
port on grain he sometimes wishes 
that “Ezra Taft Benson would try 
his hand at raising broilers with all 
the obstacles the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is throwing up.” 

Many Factors 

A number of factors, both within 
and outside the broiler industry, are 
responsible for present economic con- 
ditions, according to this reporter’s 
survey. 

Chief factors blamed for the cur- 
rent low prices are the A&P strike 
in New York, with the resulting slow- 
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area, and a “resentment” on the part 
of some chain buyers due to recent 
efforts to eliminate the “two-price 
system” of marketing and merchan- 
dising broilers at the retail or con- 
sumer level. 


Few contractors believe there is 
any over-production of broilers to the 
extent the market is glutted, “unless 
there are more broilers being grown 
than are reported,” as one contractor 
commented. 


The absence of large cold storage 
inventories of broilers was cited as 
reason to believe there is no severe 
problem of over-production. Slaugh- 
ter reports, it was pointed out, have 
coincided closely with reported week- 
ly sales. However, there has been a 
noticeable back-up of live birds in 
North Georgia, mostly due, it was 
said, to a slow down by the proces- 
sors resulting from curtailed whole- 
sale purchases. 

In many cases, broilers are being 
held as long as 12 weeks, with the 
average span ranging up to eight 
days between sale and delivery. Some 
of these birds are being kept on feed 
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because the contractors have been 
unwilling to accept offered prices at 
the auction as well as by processors 
at the plant. 

Tom Hodge, manager of the Geor- 
gia Paultry Exchange at Gainesville, 
said that while the number of broil- 
ers offered was increasing, the vol- 
ume which is “no saled” has shown 
proportionate increases. 

Many of these birds are sold after 
the auction at private treaty, but 
there is no way to determine the 
price. 

Without exception, those inter- 
viewed expressed confidence in the 
ultimate success of the poultry auc- 
tion and indicated the opening of auc- 
tions in other broiler producing areas 
showed how much the industry was 
supporting such a sales program. 

One contractor, who shared this be- 
lief, said he had been selling on the 
auction but discontinued the prac- 
tice, not because of the prices offered, 
but because of the long span between 
sale and date of pickup. 

He said it was all but impossible 
to feed the birds under these condi- 
tions without a great deal of difficulty 
in handling the feed. Birds sold on 
Friday are usually picked up on Mon- 
day, with the contractor feeding over 
the week end. When this period was 
extended two or even three days be- 
yond, it means either daily delivery 
of feed or sacking up large quantities 
after the birds are moved. 


Sometimes, the contractor said, the 
call was made to start crating the 
birds at midnight—after delivery of 
the feed. “We believe this situation 
is only temporary and we'll resume 
trading with the auction as soon as 
it is cleared up,” he said. 


Stabilizing Effect 

Generally speaking, the contractors 
think more of the auctions will tend 
to stabilize the entire industry and 
bring about a sounder price struc- 
ture. Some think the price differen- 
tial between some areas may be elim- 
inated, or at least minimized. Others 
declared the Gainesville auction was 
improving local selling practices, too, 
since contractors no longer view each 
other as competitors within the 
area. 

Dennis Stringer, Atlanta USDA 
market reporter, said that when the 
volume of birds sold at the auction 
here is materially increased, it is the 
plan of his office to base the daily 
market quotation on the auction’s 
price and volume. 

He reported that of the six to sev- 
en million broilers produced weekly 
in the north Georgia area, less than 
two million are sold to processors 
under direct control or prior commit- 
ment—in other words, under com- 
pletely integrated operations. 


“Many people look on north Geor- 
gia broiler production as a complete- 
ly integrated deal—from baby chick 
to packaged product,” he said. 

“This is true in probably 95% of 
the cases, from the grower level up 
to the contractor, but that condition 
materially changes between the con- 
tractor and the processor. Our rec- 
ords indicate there are approximate- 
ly four to five million birds available 
for public bidding every week.” 

When the greater part of this vol- 
ume of “free birds” is sold through 
public auction, many contractors be- 
lieve the prices will show sufficient 
increases to warrant some profit mar- 
gins. But there was no one to ven- 
ture a prediction when this time will 
come. 

Few contractors think a complete 
stoppage of all broiler growing for a 

(Turn to SURVEY, page 80) 
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Elba-Winchdozer provides the most simplified system yet devised for bulk materials 
handling in box cars. With Elba’s exclusive push button control, at the scoop, the operator 
has complete control of the winch and scoop. Built in electromagnetic clutch responds to 
commands instantly, makes unloading a one man operation that can cut your handling 
costs in half. Write for full information on this modern bulk handling system. Three 


models available, all reasonably priced. 


ELBA CABLE HANDLING 
ELBA CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 94-39 44th AVENUE, ELMHURST 73, L.I., NEW YORK 


peeeeeeseeneeeeeens Send this coupon now for complete specifications eennacncnanccacnncen 


Elba Corporation of America, Dept. FS-725 

94-39 44th Ave., Elmhurst 73, L. I., New York 

Please send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk car 
unloading. | am particularly interested in the: DALLI[] BULLY[) MOBY [} 
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Choice territories available for qualified dealers. 
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NLOAD BULK CARS 
and SAMPLE 


: ow ELBA- wai@SDOLER WAS PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 
“FOR MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY 
vl NLO ADING BULK CARS 





DALLI — Popular standard model. Out- 
put—30 tons of soft feed per hour. 
Generates a pull up to 1400 pounds. 
Powered by a 2.5 HP electric motor 
(220-440 volts) or 5 HP gasoline engine. 
it weighs 480 Ibs. 














BULLY — Extra power for heavier jobs 
and increased efficiency. Output — 40 
tons of soft feed per hour. Generates a 
pull of 2400 pounds. Powered by a 3.5 
HP electric motor (220-440 voits) or 8 
HP gasoline engine. it weighs 870 Ibs. 














MOBY —A duplex unit, basically the 
same as the BULLY model. Output — 80 
tons of soft feed per hour. Operates two 
scoops, each independently controlled 
by push-button switch. It weighs 946 Ibs. 
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at your SERVICE... 
with SCIENCE-developed 





peo pe CATION at SORE O- 4 P-e : 
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Over 35 years of research and practical know-how 
go into every one of Dr. Salsbury’s 48 poultry 


health products. The result assures your customers 


of getting products that help protect flock health 
profitably. That’s why most successful poultry- 
men use Dr. Salsbury’s products year after year— 
they know they can depend on this time-tested, 
scientific approach to poultry health problems. 
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Dr. Salsbury’s Field and Laboratory Services 
Make Your Feeds More Salable... 


The feed industry looks to Dr. Salsbury’s for 
additives that protect health and promote efficient 
poultry production. But—more than for products 
alone—we are known for SERVICE. 


SERVICE IN THE FIELD 


Every one of Dr. Salsbury’s 73 field service repre- 
sentatives (Territory Managers) has the training 


and experience to provide the advice you often 
need on poultry disease and medication.* He keeps 
informed on industry problems—so let the Dr. 
Salsbury man show you how scientific feed-medi- 
cation programs can gain for you greater customer 
acceptance and satisfaction. 


* When difficult problems arise, Dr. Salsbury's reg- 
ular field service vepresentative may call on a corps of 
Technical Service Advisers from the Laboratories. 


IMPROVE YOUR OWN FIELD SERVICE 
specialized training available to your staff 


Dr. Salsbury’s offers short courses that provide 
practical training in poultry disease and methods 
of prevention and control. Over 10,000 students 
from the poultry and feed industries have benefited 
from this training. Inquire about training for your 
service personnel. 


SERVICE AT THE LABORATORIES 


Behind our nationwide service stands science— 
science that specializes in poultry health. Our staff 
of research specialists are keenly aware of the need 
for feed-medication programs that work in the 
field. Therefore, whenever research develops a 
product, practical procedures are a must—to make 
it successful for use in the feed industry. 


In the interest of the entire poultry industry, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories is running a full-page 
ad (shown at right) in the July 6 issue of LIFE 
magazine. It will 

tell millions of 

Americans why the 

chicken they eat is 

better than ever be- 

fore. It also credits 

developments in 

feeds and nutrition 

with contributing to 

today’s better 

broilers. This type 

of advertising is 

typical of Dr. 

Salsbury’s service to 

the feed and poultry 

industries. 


At Dr. Salsbury’s, science and service go hand-in-hand to provide you with 
superior feed additives that work in the field. Write, wire, or phone for 
quick, expert advisory service on poultry disease and medication. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE 


LABORATORIES 


FEED INDUSTRY 
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Arkansas Dealer Succeeds With 
Semi-Integrated Poultry Program 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


In Arkansas there are various kinds 
of integrated poultry plans. They 
range all the way from the feed 
dealer furnishing everything but the 
building, to a plan where he sells 
only the feed and buys the eggs. 

This semi-integrated plan was the 
one that appealed to Ross Maddox, 
Hot Springs, Ark., feed dealer. He was 
interested in selling more feed with- 
out the big investment needed for 
full scale integration. 

After starting a few years ago, 





about 40,000 laying hens are now 
being fed under the plan. The number 
is gradually being increased but there 
is no haste in this expansion. 

“It’s a big undertaking, a project 
like this,” he said, “and the feed 
dealer must sort of grow into it. We 
had some problems, but after three 
years we've overcome the main ones.” 

In talking to potential customers, 
Mr. Maddox presents them with a 
printed list of requirements and goes 








EXPANDING BUSINESS—Shown is the Ross Maddox Feed Co. plant at 
Hot Springs, Ark. The firm’s business volume was dropping until Ross 
Maddox, the owner, launched a semi-integrated poultry project of 40,000 
layers, which doubled his volume. 


over each item carefully. If a farmer 
already has buildings suitable for 
conversion to poultry houses, these 
are used. More often, however, they 
























hard-faced hammers. 


There’s a PACAL Hammer for your product and your hammermill. Call or 


New PACAL HAMMER 
holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Note the Serrated Edge Design* on the PACAL Hammer at left in the picture 
above. Gives you more tungsten-carbide on the working surface of every hammer 
—50% more than on conventional hard-faced hammers. New PACAL Hammers 
sharpen as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner. Resists spalling or breaking 
away when subjected to shock and abrasion. Last 25% longer than the ordinary 


write the Hammer Division. 





*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


é) PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn., Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


All Steel Furnished by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 


HAMMERS 






must be built. Any type of recom- 
mended house may be built. 

The producer must provide a hang- 
ing type feeder for each 100 birds, 
have one nest for each five hens and 
allow a 7-in. roosting space per hen. 
Also he must install automatic wa- 
terers with a heating device to pre- 
vent freezing. 

“We make these requirements be- 
cause the producer must keep labor 
down to a minimum or he will be- 
come dissatisfied,” said Mr. Maddox. 
“Also his production is likely to drop 
below the minimum of 60%.” 

He believes in good equipment but 
not necessarily a high investment. 
Some things may be added as the 
farmer gets in better financial con- 
dition. 

The producer is required to buy a 
cooler so eggs can be stored on the 
farm. He does no grading or candling, 


POULTRY PLANNING—By promot- 
ing a laying hen project of 40,000 
birds, Ross Maddox, shown working 
at his desk, ¢ightened up sagging 
sales and doubled his volume at the 
Ross Maddox Feed Co. in Hot Springs, 
Ark. Profits come from three sources 
—sale of feed, poultry supplies and 
medication and the sale of eggs. 








“If Gooch recommends a feeding pro- 
gram they've proved it works. As a 
dealer, knowing my customers will 
get results helps me sell feed.” 
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Smith-Douglass 
cuts bag costs 


with WONDERWALL® 


WONDERWALL 
Beait-bag x a 


Another major user of multiwall bags, the Smith- 
Douglass Co., Inc., of Norfolk, Va., has reduced bag 
costs with WoNDERWALL, the tougher, cost-cutting 


new multiwall. 

The Company’s nine plants are strategically lo- 
cated in the Southeast, Midwest and Southwest, pro- 
ducing substantial quantities of fertilizer, nitrogen and 
P.O;, the latter for use as a phosphorus feed supple- 
ment as well as for mixed fertilizer. 


“Because the WONDERWALL is so much tougher,” 
states James A. Monroe, (pictured above) Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Operations, “‘we were able to lower 
our multiwall bag paper basis weight by 30 lbs.—from 
220# to 190#, and secure a saving of $3.50 per thou- 
sand. Breakage was reduced, too.” 


TheWoNDERWALL is made with Kraftsman Clupak* 
paper. Its patented, built-in stretch resists impact 
and greatly increases toughness. 

See how the tougher, stronger WONDERWALL can 
cut your bag costs—and reduce bag breakage, too. 
Just write Multiwall Bag Division, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper, manufac- 
tured under its authority. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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but merely gathers and cleans the 
eggs. A company truck is sent to 
each farm regularly to pick up the 
cases of eggs. 


Farmers may also use any type 
laying hen they desire. However, 
since Mr. Maddox insists upon only 
the highest type birds and can get 
them at a dealer’s discount, most of 
the baby chicks or started pullets 
are ordered through him. 

“We don’t try to make a profit on 
the birds,” he said. “We make it 
from the sale of feed and medication, 
though most producers also buy 
other supplies from us. We explain 
what may be needed but never in- 
sist that anything be bought which 
is not needed or that the producer 
can’t pay for.” 

Extending Credit 

The only credit the Maddox Feed 
Co. puts out is for feed. In getting 
started, the producer is given feed 
for a period of six months. The store 
takes a note on the chickens, but 








also tries to get some other security 
on the note. He helps the new pro- 
ducer finance buildings and birds by 
working with the banks and FHA. 


“If the man has no capital or 
equipment at all, we find it’s best 
not to work with him,” said the deal- 
er. “We tried to find young couples 
getting started or some family with 
good reputation and with a surplus 
of home labor. I don’t believe any pro- 
ject such as this can succeed if fi- 
nanced 100%. You would get too 
many ne’er-do-wells and men who 
had failed at everything else.” 

In addition to giving credit and 
buying the eggs, Mr. Maddox has a 
service man who visits each flock 
at least once a week. He works close- 
ly with producers, points out how 
to achieve better production, and 
helps with such things as culling and 
medication. 

Since 50% of any such project de- 
pends upon the producer, the Maddox 
Feed Co. tries to educate each family 
in better poultry methods. 





After the producer gets that six 
months feed bill paid off through 


the sale of eggs, he is given a weekly 
check by the store. From it has been 


deducted the week's feed bill and 
whatever other supplies were bought. 

In getting started, Mr. Maddox had 
to put in an egg room where eggs 
are mechanically sorted and cartoned. 
Most of them are sold in individual 
cartons to stores, restaurants and 
homes in Hot Springs and surround- 
ing towns. 

Feed Delivery 

The firm can deliver feed in sacks 
or bulk. Most of the feed is mixed 
to order by Mr. Maddox's supplier, 
and shipped into Hot Springs. He has 
grinders and mixers at the plant for 
custom orders, but is not equipped 
to manufacture the highly-specialized 
growing and laying mash. 

“This is sort of a voluntary pro- 
gram,” he pointed out, “and a pro- 
ducer can quit anytime he is cleared 
with us on the books. So to keep 
them, we must make it worthwhile. 











standardized special blend of Milk and Grain fermen- 


tation factors providing...standardized whey factor 
activity for surer growth * 50% more protein ° easier 
handling — free-flowing, no caking * guaranteed ribo- 


flavin content of 14 mg. per pound ° year ‘round 


availability * low lactose * and it carries transit 











Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois 


THE Bo / 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


to replace dried whey 
pound for pound... 


Phone or wire 
booking collect to 


Ht COMPANY 


360 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Tel.: MUrray Hill 7-4100 Ext. 680 











This means giving alot of services 
in advice and farm trips. When egg 


prices slump we must console our 
producers, and when eggs hit a peak 
we must try to prevent an over-ex- 
pansion. 


“Our main aim is to help farm 
families in this area make a better 
living. At the same time we must 
keep an eye on the markets and com- 
petition. It means getting a high 
conversion from each pound of feed, 
buying only the highest quality hens 
and feed, and holding down over- 
head. Every employee must produce.” 

Another thing, according to Mr. 
Maddox, is that the boss must keep 
an eye on everything. The whole 
program is built around him. He 
should personally know each pro- 
ducer and understand his problems. 
Also he cannot afford to hire a large 
group of experts. For a project such 
as this, ome good service man is 
enough. Too many experts raise the 
operational costs and often may not 
work well together. 


-_ 
inal 






























Super Market Institute 
Runs Egg Campaign 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Membef compan- 
ies of Super Market Institute have 
used advertising space in newspapers 
with circulations totaling nearly 20 
million this month to wage an egg 
promotion campaign. 

The campaign was launched to help 
farm producers suffering from a price 
squeeze induced by a heavy spring 
supply of eggs that threatened to last 
well. into the summer, according to 
company officials. 

G. Chester Freeman, chief of the 
food trades branch of the food dis- 
tribution division, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, made this comment on 
the SMI campaign: 

“We have no words to adequately 
express our admiration for the extra- 
ordinary advertising packet devel- 
oped for your members. The compel- 
ling sales impact of these outstanding 
layouts is sure to be reflected in an 
upsurge of sales in your member 
stores everywhere.” 

























Poultry Lab Planned 


ROSE HILL, N.C.—A poultry dis- 
ease diagnostic laboratory will be 
set up in Rose Hill to serve south- 
eastern North Carolina poultry in- 


dustries and producers, according to 
Vernon H. Reynolds, Duplin County 


farm agent. Funds for the laboratory 
were made available in the last Gen- 
eral Assembly, when $37,000 was set 
aside. The county board of commis- 
sioners has made available a build- 
ing for the poultry laboratory. 
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- Research News 


AND 


Revie 


A roundup of scientific information prepared for the feed industry 
Reprinted complete from AGRAData, Vol. 2, No. 11 


Dog Feeding 


The companionship of men and dogs 

is one of the oldest. It promises 

to continue and to grow as long as 
there are men on earth. To many people 
no human investment gives a greater 
return of satisfaction in living 

than does the money spent for dogs 
and their maintenance. 


Dogs are especially important for people at 
the extremes of life, when companionship is the 
most needed. They provide pleasing playmates for 
the young and companions for the old. Both of 
these age groups of people are increasing so we 
can expect the population of dogs to grow at 
about the same rate. 
The use of dogs and 
other pets in homes for 
the aged has made little 
progress but some day 
these homes may discov- 
er that the dog is one 
of the most useful serv- 
ants it can employ. 


25 
» an — 
Fo ff PS 
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The dog population of America is steadily in- 
creasing, A recent census shows there are 25 
million dogs in the U.S. The industry of produc- 
ing puppies and supplying the market is larger 
than the combined value of sheep and swine pro- 
duced and sold in the one state of New York. 
This industry usually attracts little attention be- 
cause it is in the hands of families. 


Dog production and dog boarding afford ideal 








occupations for older people who wish to live on 
the edge of cities and earn a modest income in 
work that is interesting 

and not too strenuous j » 
However, people who de- ——— Cs ” 
sire to enter the dog in- 4 2 \ j 
dustries should do so in aN j 
middle life in order to 

gain experience. 


— 


- ’ _— 
Although the span of eae £ 


life of the average per- * >. (. “ey 
L » vo 
son increases somewhat al rs ) 


from year to year, it is 

doubtful if this is true 

for the dog. The hazards of living were few 
for dogs in the days of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. A dog could move fast enough to escape 
the hoofs of a horse and could survive being run 
over by the light wheels of a buggy, but the 
weight and speed of automobiles brought new 
hazards for the dog of modern times. 


- 


Dogs of our grandfathers’ day certainly had 
fleas and tapeworms but they escaped the para- 
sites that arise from concentrated living such as 
Ascarids, Hook Worms and Strongyloides. No at- 
tempt was made to immunize them against dis- 
temper but they were protected by relative isola- 
tion. Even in our day one research laboratory that 
buys dogs from surrounding farms finds they are 
very subject to distemper. 


The typical American dog is better fed than 
the average person because ~he is protected by 
his primitive tastes and by the never ending 
activities of applying modern science to the dog 
feed industries. Man early loses the asset of his 
inherited abilities to select the best foods be- 
cause he is early conditioned to eating in excess, 
specially refined products such as sugar. The 
human taste for sugar probably served in early 
times to induce man to eat fruit and thus get 
ascorbic acid and other substances into his diet 
The dog seldom, if ever, requires ascorbic acid 
in its diet and seldom has a taste for fruit. Occa- 
sionally dogs develop special tastes for salads and 
tomatoes but such food habits are rare. In 
one large American kennel containing several 
breeds were two Dalmatians that were very fond 
of lettuce and mixed salads. These rare dogs 


would eat a pound of sliced tomatoes as if they 





were meat. However, most dogs dislike such prod- 
ucts. The unique internal metabolism of the Dal- 
matian may influence 

such tastes 


The peculiar 


modern 


nature 
of a 
tends to give the dk ga 
diet superior to that of 
his master 


economy 


Manufactur- 
ers of dog feeds try to 
incorporate an excess of 


all essential nutrients needed by This is 


then marketed as one unit in a can or in the form 


a dog 


of meal or biscuits. Many dogs are maintained 
for long periods upon the feed of a single manu- 
facturer. If this proves incomplete the maker is 
bound to lose his market when the dog fails. Man 
has a simple means of detecting the adequacy of a 
diet by the health of his dog 


that of a 
man is combined by himself from choices of hun- 
dreds of foodstuffs 


In contrast to the diet of a dog, 
Every man is his own nutri- 
tionist since he selects his food at home or at 
the restaurant. Man serves the function of the 
feed manufacturer for himself. The average per- 
son cannot have the knowledge of nutrition pos- 
sessed by the specialists who design dog feeds 
Furthermore, man is constantly tempted by his 
tastes for special products to eat an inferior diet 
that may be quite deficient. Therefore, the aver- 
age man might not enjoy his meals as much but 
might have much better health if he shared the 
feed of his dog 


Furthermore 
exercise until 


the number of dogs thai enjoy 
they are very old is far greater 
than the number of men who take a comparable 
pleasure in number of dogs that 
ride in small compared to the 
number of men. Hence, the dog has the asset 
of more exercise than has his master. This factor 


must have a profound influence upon nutrition and 
health, 


exercise. The 
automobiles is 


Nutrition for canine longevity . . . 


In large kennels one third of the puppies die 
between birth and four months of age. This 
causes substantial economic losses. No one has 
an accurate knowledge of losses in small kennels 
although it is probably less. It probably varies 
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much among the breeds but accurate figures are 
also lacking. Losses seem to be less among the 
spaniels such as the cocker than among the 
hounds such as beagles. 


A substantial number of puppies die during the 
first two days after birth. At times whole litters 
may be lost. The mother may refuse to care for 
the puppies. She may even eat them. The belief 
is common that puppies are sorted from litters 
and rejected by the mother because instinct tells 
her they are defective. This is difficult to prove. 


Since a lactating dog must give as much milk 
as a cow in proportion to her body weight, she 

is to be fed heavily from the last few weeks 
of gestation to the end 
of lactation. During this 
period diets are com- 
monly supplemented 
with milk and raw or- 
gan meats such as kid- 
neys and liver. There 
seem to be factors in 
these that are relished 
by the dog. 


During the lactation 
period dry skim milk 
* can be fed to the bitch 
to provide ten per cent 
of the calories. If this 
level is exceeded a continuous diarrhea is pro- 
duced by the lactose. This adds to the problem of 
keeping quarters for the dogs clean and may 
even waste nutrients from the food of the bitch. 
During the whelping and nursing period bitches 
can be kept in the pens with expanded metal 
bottoms if a wooden box is provided to keep the 
puppies off the open floor. The expanded metal 
should be flat and provide different size openings 
for various breeds of dogs. 


neeas 





Unlike other species such as white rats, the 
dog does not seem able to adjust to high levels 
of lactose in the diet. Within two weeks a white 
rat can correct the diarrhea from lactose fed at 
high levels but dogs seem unable to do this. No one 
has tested the possibility of introducing special 
bacterial flora from the adjusted rat into the 
intestine of the dog, in order to feed high levels 
of milk to the lactating bitch. 


Orphan puppies can usually be reared upon 
evaporated milk. The milk of the dog contains 
the same level of ash and protein as evaporated 
milk. However, the milk of the dog has twice as 
much fat but only a third as much lactose as that 

the cow. Some kennels keep goats to provide 
for puppies. The milk of the goat seems very 
satisfactory, but has never been given a test in 
comparison with other forms of processed milk. 


The most important factor in the rearing of 
puppies is nutritional deficiencies caused by in- 
testinal parasites. The most common of these are 
the round worm or ascarids. Attempts have been 
made to control these by introducing drugs into 
the normal diet of the bitch. When about half 
through the lactation period at an age of two to 
three weeks puppies are often treated to avoid 
the massive development of round worms that 
may occur about this time. Heavily infested pup- 
pies suffer in growth and development even when 
well fed. 


Modern outdoor runs have now been devel- 
ped that keep breeding animals as well as puppies 
from contact with soil or concrete. In time such 
handling combined with drugs may eliminate the 
heavy toll that is now taken of puppies and 
profits in dog kennels. However, this is being 
done for swine and the methods may prove ap- 
plicable to puppies since they are no more difficult 
to handle than young pigs. 

Most dog feeds contain fat added in the form 


of meat products in canned feeds or as tallow to 
dry feeds. The dog utilizes more than ninety per 
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RESEARCH FARM— ost nutritional studies and experimentation for the development of newer and 
better ways to improve the gains of pets, livestock and poultry are developed, tested, and proved here on 
the Agricultural Research Center of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., near Terre Haute, Indiana. 


cent of the fats such as tallow but cannot utilize 
harder fats that are hydrogenated to increase 
the melting point above that of tallow. In times 
past such fats have been sold to the dog feed 
industry because they pour easily, like sand, and 
do not melt in warm weather. However, such fats 
seem to have now disappeared from the market. 


Puppies digest and absorb a lower percentage 
of nutrients than do adult dogs. This is too small 
to be of much significance. It is probably due 
to the speed with which puppies eat and the diar- 
rhea that often arises as the result of eating too 
much. Restricted feeding three or four times daily 
will usually eliminate this diarrhea of puppies. 


Dogs tolerate levels of fat as high as twenty 
per cent during both the growth period of pup- 
pies and the life of adults. No one has related 
atherosclerosis to the degree of saturation of fat 
in the diet of dogs. At least three reasons for 





this are evident. Few dogs survive long enough 
to develop atherosclerosis. Dogs are quite resis- 
tant to cardiovascular diseases. Finally, dogs exer- 
cise throughout life and this may be a potent 
measure against atherosclerosis. 


In using fat in the dry feeds given dogs, 
manufacturers are very conservative and seldom 
bring the fat level above ten per cent. This seems 
wise because the table scraps given most dogs in 
the homes are unusually rich in fat. If the daily 
ingestion of fat by a dog is too high, it will not get 
enough minerals, protein or vitamins unless the 
basal feed is rich in these essentials. Kennels 
that seldom feed table scraps often augment dog 
feeds of the dry type with lard or tallow. Dogs are 
especially fond of lard and such additions prove 
useful in fattening dogs that are too thin. The 
condition of the hair coat often improves after the 
feeding of a soft fat such as kettle rendered lard 
to dogs. 








For many years rodent and dog feeds have 
contained some estrogens that occur naturally 
in plant products such as alfalfa. One of the 
newer of these is COUMESTROL, related to cou- 
marin. One part per thousand of this in the diet 
of mice will prevent reproduction. 


Alfalfa is usually added in small amounts in 
dog feeds to provide some carotene and vitamin 
K. Dogs do not like dried alfalfa. 


The better quality dog feeds have adequate 
sources of vitamins for the growth of puppies. 
The cheapest ones may lack such products as 
yeast and wheat germ because they may be com- 
posed largely of returned bread or waste cookies 
sold as cooky meal. 


Dog feeds of every type are usually adequate 
in inorganic constituents such as calcium because 
they are supplemented with bone meal. Many dogs 
are also given bones even when puppies. Bones 
even contribute protein to the diet of dogs. If 
bones have not been heated they can be used 
to maintain dogs for long periods of time. 


Unidentified growth factors may be needed by 
puppies but it seems more likely that the -ratios 
of various vitamins may be important. Some spe- 
cial products such as distillers solubles which 
contain numerous by-products from fermentation 
seem to accelerate the growth of puppies. No 
one knows whether this effect is due to a better 
balance of essentials or to increased level of some 
recognized essential. 


Dog feeds not only contain common products 
such as dried yeast and wheat germ but also con- 
tain one unigue product that contains both fat 
soluble and water soluble vitamins. This is to- 
mato pomace, the dried residue that remains after 
squeezing the juice from tomatoes. This product 
has the power of regulating the composition of 
the excreta of dogs so that they suffer from 
neither constipation nor diarrhea. No one knows 
the constituent responsible for this action. The 
product is rich in pectin but this is not the essen- 
tial because other products rich in pectin such 
as dried apple pomace are not very useful. 


Dogs seem to require the same vitamins and 
essential amino acids as man with a few excep- 
tions. Under most conditions the dog seems to 


ry 
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be able to make the vitamin C it requires within 
its own body. 


Little has been done to determine the role of 
vitamin B, in the economy of the dog. Beagle 
puppies have been 
reared upon vegetarian 
diets with the protein 
provided largely by soy 
meal without any evi- 
dence of deficiency. 
Such diets produce 
symptoms of deficiency 
in rats. Such dogs attain 
adult size without diffi- 
culty but few of them 
reproduce. It is possible 
that these puppies had 
stored sufficient vitamin 
B. during the nursing period to last until the 
end of the growth period. In future experiments 
it may be necessary to place the mother dogs upon 
deficient diets at the time of conception or earlier. 
Most dry dog feeds sold as meal or pellets contain 
a mixture of proteins derived first from meat 
craps and secondly from soy products, yeast and 
cereals. Small amounts of protein come from the 
minor ingredients of dry dog feeds such as cheese 
meal, dry skim milk, dry whey, wheat germ, dry 
yeast and alfalfa. 


SS 
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The protein needs of dogs of various ages have 
been studied for more than a century. Under most 
conditions fifteen per cent of the calories in the 
form of high quality protein seems adequate. 
There is no evidence that a dog needs more than 
twenty per cent even during lactation when as 
much as one third of the ingested nitrogen may 
be secreted in the milk. Most dog feeds contain 
more than twenty per cent of protein but this 





tury. The protein of raw bones is much better 
utilized than that of dried bones as one may feed 
in bone meal. The protein of bones like that of the 
intestinal muscles is also lacking in methionine. 
About half of the protein of the fresh bone is 
digested and absorbed. The dry matter of bones 
contains 28 per cent of protein so bones may 
afford substantial contributions to the diet of the 
dog. Furthermore, the inorganic constituents of 
bone have been recognized for centuries for their 
ability to prevent diarrhea in dogs. The white 
excreta of bone eating dogs may even lead to 
constipation. A half century ago it was common 
for researchers to feed dogs high levels of bone 
ash in running nutrition studies. 


The raw or cooked intestines of animals con- 
tain 8 to 10 per cent of protein. The wall of the 
stomach contains 11 to 12 per cent while lean 
muscle meat contains 18 per cent. The large in- 
testines of animals may be rich in fat and this 
needs to be taken into account if comparisons 
are made with lean muscle meat or even the 
walls of the stomach. 


Dry yeast may be used to supply part of the 
protein of the feeds of dogs. Torula yeast has 
been fed at varying levels to dogs up to a maxi- 
mum of 28 per cent of the dry matter of the 
diet. Dogs do not relish such high levels of this 
yeast but can be kept in nitrogen balance with 
the yeast providing the sole source of protein. 
Under such conditions dogs digest and absorb 80 
per cent of the protein. This contrasts with the 
digestion and absorption of 92 per cent of the 
protein of the muscle meat of horses. When a mix- 
ture of muscle meat and dry Torula yeast is fed 
to dogs the assimilation of the protein is inter- 
mediate. 

Torula yeast was formerly condemned as feed 


; - 


TEST FEED STABILITY—Feeds and its added ingredients are constantly under test by Chas. Pfizer 
scientists at their Agricultural Research Center, near Terre Haute, indiana. Here William C. Sherman, head, 
nutrition department, listens to a successful report by G. O. Kuhn, chemist, on the storing qualities of an experi- 
mental feed. William H. Hale, nutrition researcher, has been testing the feed for animal response. 


value is arm analytical figure for nitrogen. If a dog 
is fed supplemefitssueh as table scraps that are 
rich in fat, the value for percentage of the cal- 
ories may be lower than fifteen. 

In past times a protein deficiency has resulted 
from some basic mistakes in feeding diets rich in 
fat to dogs because values of canned feed were es- 
timated upon a wet basis. Since canned feeds may 
contain seventy-five per cent of water, if such 
feeds contain ten per cent of fat, the real value 
for the fat percentage upon a dry basis becomes 
forty. All feeds might best be calculated to a dry 
basis before they are used in research. 


In modern times the greatest change in the 
protein and taste appeal of dog feeds has been 
due to the disappearance of most of the horses. 
This has meant an increased use of proteins of 
plants and by-products such as the lungs and ud- 
ders of cows. Although these contain much fi- 
brous tissue they are quite well digested and 
absorbed by the dogs. Even the protein materials 
from the stomachs and intestines of animals such 
as the horse are well digested and absorbed by 
the dog. However, these are deficient in methio- 
nine and possibly other essential amino acids. It 
appears that the muscles that serve the intestines 
and stomach should have a different amino acids 
composition from those that serve the rest of 
the body. 

The ability of the dog to utilize the proteins 





of bones has been known for more than a cen- 


for animals because high levels produced liver 
necrosis in rats. Since this condition seems to 
have been produced by the deficiency of traces 
of selenium in Torula yeast, this objection to 
Torula yeast as a feed seems to have been over- 
come. However, no one described any pathological 
conditions from feeding dry yeast of any kind 
to dogs. Torula yeast seems well tolerated by 
puppies when used at a five per cent level of a 
conventional canned dog feed containing 65 per 
cent moisture. In this case the level of the yeast 
would be about 15 per cent if calculated to a 
dry basis. 


Dogs seem to require the same inorganic ele- 
ments as man and the rat. Before the use of 
iodized salt became common, goiter was frequent- 
ly observed among dogs in the same areas in 
which man was afflicted. Now it is a rare disease. 


The diet of dogs has long been kept low in 
sodium chloride. Most dog feeds include less than 
half per cent. No one has ever shown that man 
needs more than this and the modern trend is 
to reduce the human consumption of salt. Since 
dogs do not lose salt because they do not per- 
spire, this may be the chief reason that men con- 
sume more than dogs. However, human food 
habits are most likely to account for the higher 
level of salt consumption by man. 


Old dogs suffer from losses of the inorganic 
substances of bone as do men and other animals. 
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Most old dogs can be maintained in calcium bal- 
ance if the diet contains 0.3 per cent of calcium 
or more. Thus, a twenty pound dog seems to need 
as much calcium or even more than an average 


man. 


Most dog feeds are rich in bone and provide 
more than 1.0 per cent of calcium. Although such 
diets are rich in bone and, therefore, high in fluor- 
ide since most bone has more than 500 ppm of 
this element, the teeth of few dogs show mottling. 
This is probably due to the poor absorption of 
fluoride from bone since the teeth of dogs will 
exhibit mottling from feeding lower levels of 
fluoride as the sodium salt. 


Dogs seem to differ from white rats in re- 
spect to the production of bone tumors from the 
feeding of radioactive Ca“ to puppies. At mod- 
erate levels of calcium in the diet such as one half 
per cent both rats and puppies may utilize more 
than 50 per cent of it. If rats and puppies are 
fed similar levels of Ca“ for the two week pe- 
riods after weaning and if the levels are given in 
proportion to body weight, the rat will develop 
a bone tumor and perish when about half through 
life. In contrast the dog develops bones that frac- 
ture easily but then recovers and develops no 
bone tumors at least as long as the study lasted 
which was five years. 


Fads in feeding . . . 


One definition of a fad given by the dictionary 
is “a matter of no importance or an important 
matter imperfectly understood, taken up and 
urged with more zeal than sense."’ The most com- 
mon fad among dog owners is to attempt to feed 
diets without starch. The dog utilizes all starch 
including cooked potatoes just as well as his 
master. Many believe that dogs cannot have 
sound teeth if fed soft diets. Puppies reared up- 
on soft, meal type diets usually have perfect 
teeth. Bones are often kept from dogs for fear 
that a splinter may lodge in the esophagus as the 
dog swallows. This does happen occasionally but 
it is rare. Some dog owners feed their pets the 
bones of chickens and turkeys. This should not 
be done in the case of puppies since they eat 
too rapidly. 


Handling dogs . . . 


Substantial advances have been made in recent 
years in the construction of improved quarters 
for dogs. Breeding dogs and even those used for 
research can be kept outdoors in pens that can 
be moved and in pens that provide expanded metal 
bottoms so that the dog does not acquire para- 
sites from the soil. Many modern laboratories 
provide excellent quarters for dogs because they 
have learned that the dogs remain in better 
health and, therefore, a higher quality of man is 
willing to care for the dogs. The old dark, damp, 
parasite ridden quarters of dogs are disappearing 
from the modern research laboratories of both 
universities and institutes. Stainless steel dishes 
and other equipment make modern sanitation 
possible 


Many laboratories are now using pure bred 
registered dogs for the research. Uniformity 
makes it possible to employ few dogs for the 


same research results. 


Many dog food manufacturers are establish- 
ing dog research facilities for the determination 
of the proper nutritional requirements and main- 
tenance of health. There is still much to be de- 
termined on the nutritional requirements of the 
canine but, in general, the commercially pre- 
pared diets for dogs are in better nutritional bal- 
ance than most diets enjoyed by man. 





For additional copies of this article, 
write to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
AGRAData, Agricultural Research & 
Development Department, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
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: By James J. Etro 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


During 1958, 42 retailers of feed 
and farm supplies failed with lia- 
bilities of $2,328,000 and three manu- 
facturers of prepared feeds for ani- 
mals and poultry failed with liabili- 
ties of $118,000, according to a recent 
study of the business economics de- 
partment of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
New York. Here are how the indi- 
vidual lines fared: 

Retailers of Feed and Farm Sup- 
plies—Although the number of fail- 
ures among retailers of feed and farm 
supplies was down 13% in 1958 (42 
failures in 1958 vs. 48 -failures in 
1957), resultant liabilities from these 
failures soared from $1,572,000 in 
1957 to $2,328,000 in 1958—an in- 
crease of 48%. The 42 failures re- 
ported in 1958 were the second highest 
annual number of failures reported 


Study of Feed, Farm Supply 
Business Failures in 1958 


‘It is clear that the basic problem of failure 
is lack of management experience and ability." 





since failure statistics were first pre- 


pared on the line in 1940—topped 
only by the 48 failures reported in 
1957. 

Liabilities of $2,328,000 in 1958 rep- 
resented a new record high for cred- 
itors’ losses—topping the previous 
annual high of $2,146,000 reported in 
1952. The average liability for each 
retailer of feed and seed supplies that 
failed in 1958 was $55,429—an in- 
crease of 69% compared to 1957’s av- 
erage liability per failure of $32,750. 

The failure statistics for the first 
five months of 1959 would seem to 
indicate that the failure trend for 
the line is now downward. In the first 
five months of 1959, 15 retailers of 
feed and farm supplies have failed 
with liabilities of $404,000 as com- 
pared to 18 failures with liabilities 
of $1,419,000 in the corresponding pe- 





riod of the previous year. 


TABLE 1. Causes 
Underlying causes No. % 
Neglect 508 3.4 
Fraud 313 2.1 
Disaster 187 1.3 
Reason Unknown 184 1.2 


Manufacturers of Prepared Feeds 
for Animals and Poultry—A much 
brighter picture appears in the fail- 
ure statistics of 1958 for this line. 
Failures of manufacturers of pre- 
pared feeds for animals and poultry 
in 1958 were down to three failures 
from the eleven failures reported in 
1957 and resultant liabilities were 
down from $918,000 in 1957 to $118,- 
000 in 1958. However, during the first 
five months of 1959, three manufac- 
turers of prepared feeds for animals 
and poultry have failed with liabili- 
ties of $850,000 as compared to two 
failures with resultant liabilities of 
$115,000 in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

It should be pointed out that the 
above failure figures include only 
businesses that failed with losses to 
creditors. Not counted as commercial 
failures are those who liquidated vol- 


Classification of Causes of Business Failures in U.S., 1958 
(Based on Opinions of Informed Creditors and Information in Dun & Bradstreet’s Credit Reports) 
Method of operation—All 


Line of business—All 


z 
° 
# 


No. % Underlying causes Apparent causes 
| Poor ‘wealth 286 ts 
‘oor hea 4 
508 3.4 Neglect: Ove to } Marital difficulties 52 0.4 
| Other 45 0.3 
f [mers oeme , R os 
: | False financial statemen r 

On the part of the princi- ; 

13 2.1 Fraud: { Premeditated overbuy 23 0.1 
‘ ory pals, reflected by | Irregular disposal of assets 192 1.3 
| Other 4! 0.3 
> : , 17 . 
1846 12.3 Lack of experience in the line | _———— — expenses 4 x 
2545 17.0 Lack of managerial experience | Evidenced hy inability to | ae oo, + 4 ~ 
: ft avoid condifiess which ) Excessive fixed assets 1121 7.5 
2780 18.6 Unbalanced experience* resulted in: | Poor location 400 27 
660! 44.1 Incompetence J { — weakness | wy 
{ Fire 93 0.4 
Some “ these commranens | a 4 oi 
. . coul ave been prov : 
187 1.3 Disaster: against through insurance. } Employees fraud by 
t er 5! 0.3 
184 1.2 Reason unknown Because some failures are attributed to a combination 
of apparent causes, the totals of these columns exceed 
14964 100.0 Total the totals of the corresponding columns on the left. 


*Experience not well rounded in sales, finance, purchasing and production on the part 


more partners or officers constituting a management unit. 


of an individual in case of a proprietorship or of two or 
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Apparent causes No. Me 
Poor health 286 1.9 
Bad habits 125 0.8 
Marital difficulties 52 0.4 
Other 45 0.3 
lrreguiar disposal of assets 192 1.3 
False financial statement 53 0.4 
Premeditated overbuy 23 0.1 
Misleading name a 0.0 
Other 4! 0.3 
Fire 93 0.6 
Flood 21 0.1 
Employees’ fraud 9 0.1 
Strike 7 0.1 
Burglary 6 0.1 
Other 51 0.3 


untarily and paid whatever obliga- 
tions were outstanding at the time 
they closed their. doors. Therefore, 
the failures discussed above are not 
necessarily the only businesses in 
these lines that ceased operations in 
1958—but they were the ones who 
did so at the expense of someone 
else. 

In its studies of the causes of fail- 
ure, Dun & Bradstreet tries to get 
at the basic cause of each failure. 
To ascertain why the business failed, 
the Dun & Bradstreet reporter makes 
a final investigation of the account 
when the failure is reported. During 
this final investigation, the reporter 
will interview, whenever possible, a 
principal of the business. In addition, 
investigations are made with banks, 
suppliers and other outside sources 
to help form an objective opinion as 
to the failure cause. 


There are, of course, certain haz- 
ards and limitations in summarizing 
all the complex factors which cause 
a business to fail. However, when 
you add up the results of these in- 
vestigations, a definite pattern 
emerges and is well worth studying. 

The number of retailers of feed and 
farm supplies and manufacturers of 
prepared feeds for animals and poul- 
try that failed in 1958 is too small in 
number of break down separately as 
to the cause of failure, but the study 
of the causes of failures among all 
businesses will indicate danger sig- 
nals that these lines could use to 
check their operations. Table 1 shows 
data from the study of causes of fail- 
ures that Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., did 
on the 14,964 business failures, re- 
ported for the year 1958. 

Figures in Table 1, however, ac- 
count for only 8% or 1,192 of the 
14,964 total business failures in the 
U.S. in 1958. Undoubtedly, some of 
these failures were caused by circum- 
stances beyond human control or 
“acts of God,” however, some of them 
could have been provided against by 
proper insurance. 

Dun & Bradstreet tried to get the 









TABLE 2. Causes of Other Failures 
Number % 










Incompetence .....es...-.s- 6,60! 44.1 
Unbalanced experience ..... 780 18.6 
Lack of managerial experience "545 17.0 
Lack of experienc@ in the line 1,846 12.3 






TABLE 3. Further Analysis of Failures 












Number % 
Inadequate sales ........... 7,817 §2.2 
Competitive weakness ....... 3,162 21.1 
Receivables difficulties ..... 1,597 10.7 
Inventory difficulties ........ 1,219 8.1 
Excessive fixed assets ...... 1,121 7.5 
Heavy operating expenses .. 784 5.2 
Deer Wpenbed oa cccee ssc cscs 400 2.7 
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YEAST CULTURES 
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TABLE 4. Failures of Retailers of 
Feed and Farm Supplies 
(1940-58) 

Liabilities 
$ 350,000 
324,000 
262,000 
143,000 
15,000 
84,000 
33,000 
116,000 
214,000 
753,000 
485,000 
566,000 
2,146,000 
1,004,000 
926,000 
1,359,000 
634,000 
1,572,00¢ 
2,328,000 

Source: Business Economics Department, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 

This record includes those businesses that 
ceased operations following assignment or 
bankruptcy; ceased with loss to creditors after 
such actions as execution, foreclosure, or at- 
tachment; voluntarily withdrew leaving unpaid 
obligations; were involved in court actions 
such as receivership, reorganization or arrange- 
ment; or voluntarily compromised with cred- 
itors. 


TABLE 5. Failures of Manufacturers of 
Prepared Feeds for Animals and Pou'try 


(1941-58) 
Year Number 


194! ‘ 3 $ 
1942 Pie 3 

3 

1944 
1945... 
i sethabecs 
Sices4 


Liabilities 
63,000 


1956... 
1957 : 
WP Osccnessscce 

Source: Business Economics Department, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 

This record includes those businesses that 
ceased operations following assignment or 
bankruptcy; ceased with loss to creditors after 
such actions as execution, foreclosure or at- 
tachment; voluntarily withdrew leaving unpaid 
obligations; were involved in court actions 
such as receivership, reorganization or ar- 
rangement; or voluntarily compromised with 
creditors. 
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real cause behind the other 13,772 
or more than 9 out of 10 failures, 
which could not be explained by ob- 
vious, outside circumstances. Table 
2 shows the way the figures fell. 

The bulk of the failures in 1958 
were management failures. This 
group of 13,772 failures was further 
analyzed (Table 3) by the surface 
causes, or the reasons given as ex- 
cuses, for failure. 

Because some failures in this anal- 
ysis were attributed to a combina- 
tion of apparent causes, the figures 
add up to slightly more than the 92% 
of the failures analyzed. 

As we study the situation, it is 
clear that the basic problem of fail- 
ure is one of lack of management ex- 
perience and ability. It goes without 
saying that a successful business does 
not just happen—it is the result of 
deliberately calculated and carefully 
followed policies. 

Businesses will not run themselves 
—they are merely reflections of the 
capabilities of the men behind them. 
A success doesn’t just happen — 
neither does a failure. The basic con- 
sideration in the success or failure 
of a business is the owner’s ability, 
on a continuing year after year basis, 
to make wise decisions compatible 
with the economic times, to buy wise- 
ly, to sell only as much as he can 
afford to sell and his own ability to 
grow with the business. 


— 
—_ 





NEW DAUGHTER 
ATHENS, GA. — Henry Massey, 
poultry specialist with the state ex- 
tension service, and Mrs. Massey are 
the parents of a daughter named 
Julie. They already have two sons, 
Milton and Dewey. 


Accident Record 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—A perfect no 
lost time accident record for the past 
four years has been accomplished by 
the following list of men of the main- 
tenance department of the Dannen 
Mills plant, St. Joseph: Clarence 
Keck, Ray Waldo, Curley Bywaters, 
Maurice Watson, Don Golden, Ear! 
Baker, Paul Marshall, K. L. Word, 
Al Brown, Foster Lane, Al Cross, 
Elmer Sigears, Jim Nichols, Galen 
Marshall, Harvey Kenney, Wilbur 
Zey and John Miester. 


To Build Feed Mill 


WEST UNION, IOWA — Harry 
Cline, manager of the West Union 
Co-op Co., has announced a contract 
has been awarded to Mid-States Con- 
struction Co., Omaha, for construc- 
tion of a new feed mill. The mill will 
contain 25 bins, one driveway and a 
warehouse, with push button equip- 
ment throughout. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building TW 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU 71 
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630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20,N.Y. * Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Integrated mills at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 
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Results of Livestock Feeding Tests 
Reported by Oklahoma Researchers 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — Several 
livestock feeding research reports 
were released recently by the Okla- 
homa agricultural experiment station. 
The reports summarize research find- 
ings concerning sheep, swine and beef 
cattle feeding tests by Oklahoma 
State University scientists. 

Summaries of some of the reports 
are as follows: 

Comparison of Iron Injections Un- 
der Different Types of Management 
Systems; I. T. Omtvedt, J. A. What- 
ley, Jr., J. B. Palmer and D. F. 
Stephens—Two trials, including 56 lit- 
ters (467 pigs) from five different 
lines of breeding, were conducted to 
study the effects of iron injections 
under various types of management 
systems. 

The addition of iron resulted in 





heavier pigs at weaning and a higher 
survival rate to weaning. Results in- 
dicated that pigs injected with 100 
mg. of iron dextran weighed more at 
weaning and had a lower death loss 
than those injected with iron-cobalt- 
folic acid which contained only five 
mg. of elemental iron, or those receiv- 
ing no injection. 

Iron dextran had its largest effects 
on pigs raised on concrete in confine- 
ment without additional iron supple- 
ment. It was noted that the addition 
of iron in the water of the baby pig 
waterer or fresh dirt in the pen tend- 
ed to increase the average weaning 
weight and the percentage survival 
for pigs raised in confinement. 

A Comparison of Pasture and Con- 
finement Systems for Raising Hogs; 
J. A. Whatley, Jr., I. T. Omtvedt, J. B. 





Palmer and D. F. Stephens—Sows 
raising litters on pasture weaned 
heavier pigs and heavier litters at 56 
days than those raising litters on con- 
crete floors in confinement. This dif- 
ference was greatly reduced if ade- 
quate anemia preventive treatment 
by iron-dextran injections were used 
for the confinement pigs. 

After weaning, confinement fed pigs 
gained faster and more efficiently, al- 
though there was a tendency for them 
to be slightly fatter and not as 
straight and sound on their feet and 
legs as the pasture fed pigs. 

The best combination system in this 
experiment was the pasture-confine- 
ment system in which the litters were 
raised by their dams on pasture from 
6 days of age until weaning at 56 days 
of age. Then the pigs were moved to 
confinement lots for feeding to a mar- 
ket weight of 210 Ib. Pigs on this pas- 
ture-confinement system gained 1.62 
Ib. per day with a feed requirement 
per pound of gain of 3.29 Ib. The poor- 
est system was the confinement-pas- 
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ture system in which the pigs gained 
1.32 lb. per day and required 3.55 Ib. 
of feed per Ib. of gain. 


Stilbestrol and an Antibiotic (Ery- 
thromycin) for Suckling Beef Calves; 
A.B. Nelson, L. S. Pope, E. J. Turman, 
and R. Totusek—The value of 12 mg. 
stilbestrol implants has been studied 
in three additional trials with suck- 
ling steer calves and two additional 
trials with heifer calves. At Lake 
Blackwell, the stilbestrol implant in- 
creased summer gains of spring-drop- 
ped calves 14 Ib. and heifer calves 23 
Ib. in a 112-day period. In the sub- 
sequent wintering period, there was 
no adverse effect on gains of calves 
due to previous summer impiant. 


With spring calves at Ft. Reno, stil- 
bestrol implants decreased the gains 
of steer calves by 1 Ib., but increased 
the gains of heifer calves by 41 Ib. 
The gain of fall-dropped steer calves 
at Lake Blackwell was increased 27 
lb. by the stilbestrol implant. There 
were no noticeable side effects in any 
of the steers in these three trials. 
However, noticeable side effects were 
apparent in some of the heifers. 


In 8 trials conducted at the Okla- 
homa agricultural experiment station, 
the average increase in gain of steer 
calves due to stilbestrol implants is 22 
Ib. The average increased gain in 5 
tests with heifers is 36 Ib. Noticeable 
side effects sometimes develop in im- 
planted calves. These effects are ap- 
parently related to size of the implant 
and sex of the calf. 

In trials when suckling calves were 
implanted with 12 mg. of stilbestrol 
in May and an additional 12 mg. in 
August, there was increased teat 
length and a slightly raised tailhead 
of some of the steers and heifers and 
a swelling of the vulva of some of the 
heifers. When implanted only in early 
summer, there have been no side ef- 
fects observed with steers, although a 
swelling of the vulva of some of the 
heifers has been noted. At the end of 
a subsequent fattening period in dry- 
lot these side effects were no longer 
apparent. At weaning the stilbestrol- 
implanted calves were given a slightly 
higher feeder grade. 

Apparently the subsequent perform- 
ance of stilbestrol-implanted calves 
is not adversely affected. In three 
trials, the subsequent feedlot gain of 
previously implanted calves has been 
an average of 9 Ib. greater than for 
calves not implanted in the previous 
summer. 

In wintering trials, the increased 
gain of previously implanted calves 
during the subsequent period has been 
an average of 6 Ib. in 3 trials. Data 
from these 6 trials would indicate that 
implanting suckling calves with stil- 
bestrol does not have any adverse ef- 
fect on subsequent performance either 
in the feedlot or when fed wintering 
rations. 

The inclusion of stilbestrol or stil- 
bestrol plus erythromycin in a creep- 
fed mixture did not increase gains 
of spring calves in the current test. 
However, in earlier tests at Ft. Reno, 
including stilbestrol in the creep-feed 
of fall calves increased gains. Ery- 
thromycin increased the gains of fall 
calves only 9 Ib. 

Aureomycin Studies with Fatten- 
ing Lambs in Dry Lot; Robert L. 
Noble, Kenneth Urban, Richard Pitt- 
man and George Waller, Jr.—This 
report concerns the effects of Aureo- 
mycin on rate of gain and feed effi- 
ciency when used as a feed ingredient, 
mixed with the salt, or added to the 
water. 

Sixty grade Western feeder lambs 
were used in this experiment. These 
lambs were the heavy end of the 600 
lambs purchased. The average initial 
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weight after shearing was from 88 to 
90 Ib. 

The treatments used were as fol- 
lows (15 lambs per lot): 

Lot 1. Basal ration — 45% milo, 
5% molasses, 50% alfalfa hay, 
ground and mixed. 

Lot 2. Basal plus 20 grams of 
Aureomycin per ton of feed; to sup- 
ply approximately 30 mg. of Aureo- 
mycin per lamb per day. 

Lot 3. Basal ration plus Aureo- 
mycin in salt; (3 Ib. of Aurofac 10 
mixed with 37 lb. of salt) to supply 
approximately 30 mg. of Aureomy- 
cin per lamb daily. 

Lot 4. Basal ration plus soluble 
Aureomycin in water; to supply ap- 
proximately 30 mg. per day. 


All lambs were implanted with a 
6 mg. stilbestrol implant; salt was 
available to the lambs of all lots. 

Individual weights 
overnight period without access to 
feed and water were taken at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the trial. 
The lambs were sold on the Oklahoma 
City Market. 

Aureomycin as a feed ingredient in- 
creased average daily gain by .1 Ib., 
and with Aureomycin in salt the in- 
crease was .17 lb. The addition of 
soluble Aureomycin to the drinking 
water did not improve gains. 

The feed required per cwt. gain was 
high for all lots—perhaps due to the 
heavy initial weight. However, Aureo- 
mycin increased feed efficiency in 
each case. The response was the 
greatest when Aureomycin was added 
to the salt or mixed with the food. 


All lots of lambs lost from $6-7 per | 


head due to negative margin of 5%¢ 
per Ib. 


Comparison of Two Methods of | 


Preparing Barley for Fattening Steer 


Calves; Kenneth Urban, L. S. Pope | 
and Dwight Stephens—Results of a | 


feeding trial still in progress, com- 
paring crimped 


grain reduces feed intake and rate of 


gain. An increase was observed in the | 


amount of grain required and feed 
cost per cwt. gain. 


Growing and Finishing Hogs with | 


Free-Choice vs. Complete Rations; 
Pelleted vs. Meal Ration; Ground vs. 
Whole Milo; J. C. Hillier and J. J. 
Martin—In these trials, 
mixed rations produced slightly faster 
and more efficient gain at lower cost 
than free-choice feeding. 

Pelleting the complete mixed ra- 
tion did not improve efficiency or re- 
duce feed cost. The pelleted supple- 
ment appeared to be slightly superior 
to the meal form in terms of rate of 
gain, feed efficiency, and feed cost per 
unit of gain. Differences were very 
small. Pelleting ground milo reduced 
rate of gain and increased feed cost. 

Grinding milo moderately fine im- 
proved rate of gain and efficiency and 
reduced the feed cost per unit of gain. 

Effects of Feeding or Injecting Cer- 
tain Tranquilizers on Beef Cattle Per- 
formance, and Residues in the Car- 
cass; R. L. Hendrickson, A. B. Nelson, 
W. J. Costello, Kenneth Urban, L. S. 
Pope, G. V. Odell and H. W. Reuber— 
There was a wide variation between 
animals in the degree of tranquiliza- 
tion obtained from a given dose. A 
practical dose may be adequate to 
make one animal docile, while another 
animal of equal age and weight may 
show very little evidence of sedation. 

When weaning calves were given in- 
tramuscular injections of Diquel or 
SKF5354A only about one-half of the 
injected calves demonstrated clinical 
tranquilization, and this lasted less 
than 48 hours. A dosage of 0.9 to 1 
mg. of Diquel per lb. of body weight 
resulted in greater tranquilization 
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than a dosage of 0.7 mg. per lb. There 
was no relationship, however, between 
the tranquilizer injected and weight 
gains of calves at weaning or the 21 
to 33 day period following weaning. 

The addition of Compazine to the 
feed of yearling steers did not im- 
prove the rate of gain, feed efficiency, 
or carcass merit of the animal used 
in these trials. 

Small quantities of residual chlor- 
promazine were found in the fat, 
brain, heart, lung, and kidney of beef 
animals injected with the drug. Ani- 
mals held for 72 hours after injection 
had no residual compound in any of 
the tissues. The lean muscle contain- 
ed no residue regardless of the dose 
level. 

From the results of these experi- 
ments, it is questionable whether 
tranquilizers have as much potential 
for increasing profits in meat animals 
as one would gather from advertise- 
ments. Undoubtedly tranquilizers are 
of great value in selected situations. 
More studies are needed before such 
situations can be precisely defined. 
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(steam rolled) to | 
finely ground and pelleted barley for | 
fattening beef calves indicate that | 
fine grinding and pelleting of this | 


complete 








improves nutritional 
value and feed performance! 


Here’s the best way to step up the efficiency of your broiler 
feeds. Incorporate Peebles’ M-N-C (partially delactosed 
whey-product). For M-N-C gives you the vital amino acid 
balance that makes protein function with maximum effec- 
tiveness. M-N-C offers you the perfect, low cost source of 


the 12 essential amino acids. 


In addition, M-N-C is concentrated to give you, pound 
for pound, 50% more non-lactose nutrients. Just 2% 
M-N-C supplies the same amount of Whey factor and 
other growth-promoting elements as 3%, whole dried whey. 

Peebles’ exclusive spray-dried process assures uniform 
high quality. M-N-C’s smooth, even texture provides uni- 
form color and even distribution in mixed feeds. 

Find out how M-N-C can answer your amino acid 
requirements and give your feeds added nutritional value. 
Write or wire today for complete information. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 
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RUGGED to serve 


Farm Needs 


Quality controlled to your specifications 
for trouble-free production in your plant. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio 
Adivision of 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 

District Offices: 

New York - Chicago - Kansas City 
Baltimore 








EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
anD PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 


AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the 
year from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone 23391 





P. O. Box 53 





Note General Decline in Egg Demand 


WASHINGTON—Per capita egg production in 1959 is expected to be 
above the 1958 average, but even with the low egg prices this year, there 
won't be much of an increase. In general, there has been a declining demand 
for eggs, and an apparent failure to respond to low prices has been a cause of 
concern to both the feed and poultry industries. 

This situation is noted in the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s latest 
report on the poultry and egg outlook. 

Consumption of shell eggs per person from late 1958 through April was 
below a year earlier, despite lower prices. In May, for the first time in six 
months, per capita egg consumption was larger than the same period 12 
months before. Retail egg prices have been below a year earlier in every 
month of this year, even recently when prices climbed. 

Average per capita egg consumption in 1959 is likely to be about 353 eggs 
—only slightly above last year’s total of 349 (323 shell eggs and the equivalent 
of 26 in processed form). The increase will reflect larger production and 
lower prices and promotion efforts. Most of the increase will take place the 
last half of the year. In most months of a January-June period, egg consump- 
tion is already so high that consumer response to price changes is very small. 

USDA said that the failure of egg consumption to respond well to price 
declines indicates a declining demand as well as an inelastic demand. The 
interaction between prices and per capita use is complicated, however, by a 
possible lag in adjustment of purchases to lower retail prices. 

The declining demand is indicated, USDA said, by the general downtrend 
of egg prices the past 10 years in spite of smaller per capita supplies. Just 
as consumption doesn’t increase much when prices drop, it is also noted con- 
sumption doesn’t drop much when prices rise. Part of this problem is attrib- 
uted to changes in foods and habits in eating breakfast. 





Lilly Swine Research 
Supervisor Appointed 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Dr. Char- 
les E. Jordan has been appointed to 
the animal nutrition staff of Eli 
Lilly & Co.'s agri- | 
cultural research 
division. 

According to Dr. | 
J. F. Downing, di- 
rector of Lilly ag- 
ricultural research, 
Dr. Jordan will su- 
pervise swine nu- 
trition research at 
the company’s new 
500-acre agricul- | 
tural research cen- 
ter near Green- 
field, Ind. 


Dr. Jordan received his B.A. degree 
in animal science at Ohio State Uni- 


Karl L. Juve Mylan E. Ross 


Karl Juve Retires 


From National Food 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. — Karl L. 
Juve has retired from his position as 
president and general manager of the 
National Food Co., Fond du Lac, af- 
ter 36 years in feed selling and man- 


Cc. E. Jordan 

















versity, and received his M.A. degree 
in animal nutrition and doctor of 
philosophy degree at Purdue. 

Along with advanced studies at Pur- 
due, Dr. Jordan taught livestock pro- 
duction courses, conducted swine nu- 
trition research and for a time was 
in charge of the University’s pure- 
bred swine unit. 
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Suspend from ceiling, 
or mount on floor or 
outside mill. 


Wenger Horizontal Pellet Coolers carry the pellets 
through a bath of exhaust air on an endless wire mesh 
belt that handles pellets from 3/16” to range cube size. 
Variable speed drive on conveyor provides necessary 


speed variation for best cooling and moisture control of 
different size pellets. With no vertical movement of 
pellets and no baffle plates in cooler, ratio of fines is 
greatly reduced. Cooler can be suspended from ceiling 


or mounted on floor. 


Also available in two-stage 


superimposed coolers, delivering pellets immediately 
under intake of upper cooler. Built in 14, 18, 24 and 30 
ft. lengths . . . capacities of 3 tons to 30 tons per hour. 


Write today for complete information 


nger Mixer, Mfg. Co. | 


SABETHA, KANSAS 
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ufacturing. He will continue to retain 
an interest in the firm as a stock- 
holder, director and consultant. 

In announcing his retirement, Mr. 
Juve also announced the appointment 
of Mylan E. Ross as general manager 
of the company. 

Mr. Ross comes to National Food 
from the Pillsbury Co., where he was 
a member of the sales and marketing 
staff of the feed division at Clinton, 
Iowa. He has a broad background in 
the animal feed business, was a uni- 
versity instructor in marketing and 
selling for four years at Washington 
State College, and also lectured at 
Drake University, Des Moines. 

He is a member of the marketing 
research committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

He received his B. S. degree in ag- 
riculture from the University of Ne- 
braska, and his master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago. 

_—_——————— ga ———_ 
MILL INCORPORATED 

COLUSA, CAL.—The Endeman 
Feed & Pellet Mill has been incorpo- 
rated in Colusa with a capital of some 
20,000 shares. Principals in the feed 
firm include C. William Maxeiner, 
Ronald F. Sullivan and Fielding H. 
Lane. 
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on your staff... but 


not on your payroll 


specialists 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a direct line to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers . . . specialists all... men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 


Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 
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DAWE'S 


Dawe LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


World's Oldest and Largest 
Specialists in Feed Fortification 





FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp « Italy—Corso Magenta 81, Milan 
Venezuela—Apartado 3050, Caracas - Mexico—Apartado 25770, Mexico 12, D. F. 
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always FIRST 
with ‘he BEST! 


For prompt deliveries of high clalilge 
blackstrap molasses, your most dependable 
source is NATIONAL! Write, phone or wire 
today for quotations! 5 
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NATIONAL MOLASSES ‘Company 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 
Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 
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Minneapolis 21, Minnesota 








Covers Field With Lime or Pelletized Fertilizer in % the Time! 


NEW LEADER L-52S SPREADER 


WIDESPREAD 





@ 25 H.P. Engine drives 
twin 24” spinners for 
widespread 
applications! 

Cuts in-the-field 
operating costs, time 
on the job and soil 
compaction 50%. 
Some owners cover an 
acre a minute! 


Means more jobs each 
day, more profit per 
job greater 

customer satisfaction! 
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MAIL TODAY Mail coupon 
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Whether servicing feed dealers or 
poultrymen, take a tip 
| from John A. McCoy, one of the two 
| poultry service representatives of the 
H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
(Blue Seal Feeds), who says, “It's 
the little things that count in this 
| business.” 

“What about your deliveryman?” 
he asks. “Is he a surly, gruff charac- 
ter that will cause you trouble? Some 
dealers don’t even see their custom- 
ers and the deliveryman is their cus- 
tomer contact. He sees what’s going 
on. He can either be an asset or a 
liability.” 

He points out that a feed delivery- 
man who is on the ball will keep his 
eyes open when on a customer’s farm. 
For example, if he sees a _ brooder 
house cleaned and ready for baby 
chicks, he’ll say, “See you're going to 
start baby chicks. When do you want 
your starter feed delivered?” Maybe 
the customer never gave starter feed 
a thought. 

If the customer has a gripe, does 
your deliveryman cause trouble or 
does he take it back to the boss so it 
can be handled carefully and to full 
customer satisfaction? Is he careful 
not to dent a building when unload- 
ing feed? In case of damage does he 
neglect to report it to the office so it 
can be repaired? 

“We always recommend that our 
dealers hire conscientious drivers,” 
Mr. McCoy says. “Select men with a 
pleasing personality that can get 
along with customers. 

“When dealing with producers,” he 
| continues, “I find their biggest prob- 
| lem is letting little things slip. They 

live with their birds and don’t notice 
| things that we see in going from 
farm to farm. If a producer will 
watch these little things he will be 
| money ahead. We also pass along 
| time and money saving short cuts we 
| see on various farms. Anything to 
| save the producer a few minutes a 
| day.” 

Little Things Overlooked 

He points out one of the “little 
things” frequently overlooked is elec- 
tric lights in the laying house, especi- 

| ally in the spring. ‘““Maybe they set 
the lights by time clock to operate 
from 4 to 6:30 a.m.,” he explains. 





it when visiting farms with a dealer. 





| of H. 
| Mass., serves as a clearing house for 





Poultry Serviceman Describes 
Role in Feed Sales Program 


‘Don't overlook the small things 
satisfies customers and helps sell feed.’ 


Service 


By Charles L. Stratton 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


“When the sun comes up earlier they 
forget to shut the lights off earlier, 
say at 5 a.m. As days grow lighter 
earlier, birds can see, move around, 
feed and drink at that hour without 
lights.” 

He says this 1% hours of lighting 
a poultryman can save by properly 
adjusting his time clock doesn’t 
amount to much for a single electric 
light bulb. But with 5,000 layers the 
pennies saved daily will multiply by 
the month. 

Another important pointer from 
this poultry serviceman is: “We sell 
feed, but we don’t like to see it 
wasted.” Although he prefers floor- 
type feed hoppers (“don’t over-fill’’), 





CLEARING HOUSE—The main office 
K. Webster Co., Lawrence, 


John A. McCoy (pictured), one of the 
company’s two poultry service repre- 
sentatives who is on the road visiting 
dealers and their customers Monday 
through Friday each week. He is on 
emergency call 24 hours a day seven 
days a week. In an emergency, the 
office can generally locate him any- 
where within 2-4 hours—and within 
6 hours he can reach any farm in his 
territory. 


JIFFY KIT—Poultry servicemen of the H. K. Webster Co. use jiffy kit dis- 
played by John A. McCoy who made holder-cover out of upholstery material. 
He snaps kit up on wall of car trunk. He can pull it out, roll it up and carry 





FRONT COUNTER — John McCoy 


(left) and James Irving of the H. K. | 
| tion, layers, and record keeping. He 


Webster Co. check over service manu- 
als placed on front counter of store 
where customers will see them and 
pick them up. 


the thing he likes about hanging feed- 
ers is the litter is kept out of the 
feed. 

Mechanical poultry feeders? He 
isn’t against them, but asks, “If you 
are in trouble can you tell me the 
amount of feed consumed in each 
pen?” 

The amount of feed consumed is 
the first question he asks when a pro- 
ducer has flock problems. A mechani- 
cal feeder may take care of five pens 
and the consumption can be aver- 


aged, but what about the difference | 


in feed consumption between each 
pen? 

Faced with a health problem in 
only one pen the feeder track can be 


covered and medicated feed placed | 


in ordinary feed hoppers. This actu- 
ally happened in one case of syno- 
vitis in a five-pen house where the 
fourth pen only was infected. Medi- 
cated feeds were used in the single 


pen and the disease did not spread 


to the other birds. 
24-Hour Service 
Although Mr. McCoy, who shares 


the poultry service department with | 
Ronald Sherburne, is on duty 24 | 
hours a day 7 days a week for emer- | 
gency service calls, his normal rou- | 
tine is to leave the main office on | 


Monday and cover his territory in 
western New England and part of 
New York state, visiting dealers and 
customers. He calls the office Wed- 
nesday and Friday mornings, return- 
ing home late Friday. 

“In an emergency a dealer or pro- 
ducer calls the main office in Law- 
rence. There is a diary in the office,” 
he says, “and I can generally be lo- 
cated within two to four hours. With- 
in six hours I can be at any farm 
within my territory.” 

He notes that much better service 
is obtained by using the main office 


as a clearing house for all incoming | 
emergency calls. “If they called my 


home,” he adds, “my wife wouldn't 
know where I was and I wouldn’t get 
the message until Friday night.” 


He claims that customer service is | 


very important and that “a poultry- 
man’s business is our business.” Take 
a call he received last year. A turkey 
producer was losing three day-old 
poults that had cost him $1 apiece. 

“You just can’t tell the customer 
you'll be there the day after tomor- 
row,” Mr. McCoy says. 

In checking with the producer over 
the phone, it appeared to be a blood 
disease. So Mr. McCoy drove im- 
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| mediately to the farm, arriving at 


10:30 that evening. The trouble 
turned out to be a management prob- 


| lem and after he pointed out how to 


correct the situation, he left a very 
happy customer. 
Emergency Procedure 

Here’s the procedure Mr. McCoy 
follows as soon as he gets an emer- 
gency call, whether he’s in the office, 
at home or on the road: 

If the trouble can’t be taken care 
of simply over the phone he tells the 
grower, “I’m on my way.” 

Arriving at the farm, he checks: 


| (1) Amount of feed consumption, (2) 
| mortality (How frequent? When did 


it start? Mortality last day or strung 
out over a week?) and (3) egg produc- 


emphasizes the importance of records. 
“We give out free record charts,” he 
says, “but many producers fail to 
keep accurate records. I can get a 
lot of valuable information from rec- 


ords. I look up the number of eggs | 
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WATCHING PROCESS—John A. McCoy (right) watches a testing for crude 
fiber in the H. K. Webster Co. lab at Lawrence, Mass., with Harold E. Mc- 
Clure, head chemist. This is only a partial view of the lab which uses other 


methods of quality control. 
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... they just keep going ahead —like the 
RAY EWING Company's recent announcement 
of its new Electronic Computer Formula Serv- 
ice for the Feed Industry. 


This leadership, which pioneered the 
concentrated dry vitamin premix . which 
developed the first fermentation product with 
a guaranteed potency produced primarily as 
a growth stimulant... which perfected the 
first uniform product for broiler pigmentation 
. . . was looked to for the inevitable use of 
the Science of Electronics to increase speed 
and improve efficiency in computing feed 
formulas. 


More and more leaders in Feed Manufac- 
turing are combining Ray Ewing Nutritional 
Service and Ray Ewing top quality products 
with their own proven production know-how 
to supply the feeds of the future for the flocks 
and herds of today. 


Follow! 
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laid per day, number of birds culled 
or lost by death, and pounds of feed 
consumed on a daily basis. I check 
the current month, then compare 
with the previous month to tell how 
the flock is doing. That is, if the rec- 
ords are complete. 

“T talk with the producer,” he con- 
tinues, “and learn what he has ob- 
served to get a good overall picture. 
Then I look the flock over myself.” 

Mr. McCoy doesn’t just stick his 
head in the door, but takes time to 
examine the birds thoroughly, spend- 
ing 4-5 hours to a whole day on the 
one service call if necessary. When 
he goes into an infected pen he looks 
around, and if he sees suspicious 
birds he may kill two or three and 
examine them. If it is an ordinary 
problem, he prescribes immediately, 
but if there is any question, he im- 
mediately takes several specimens to 
the nearest college laboratory. He 
stays and watches the post-mortem 
in order to add to his knowledge and 
talk the problem over with the col- 








lege pathologist. Time is no object 
and he doesn’t quit until the produc- 
er’s problem is solved. 

For simple diagnostic work Mr. 
McCoy carries a microscope and oth- 
er equipment in his car. He made a 
handy little kit out of upholstery and 
equipped it with snap fasteners so he 
can hang it up inside his car trunk. 
This kit contains items like scissors, 
scalpel and tweezers. The entire kit 
can be removed in a jiffy and rolled 
up whenever he rides out to a farm 
with a dealer. 

Customer’s charge? Not a cent. It’s 
a matter of company policy. Anyone 
who buys feed from the H. K. Web- 
ster Co. gets this service free of 
charge, Mr. McCoy points out. 

There is no danger of the service- 
man spreading disease from farm to 
farm. Mr. McCoy carries spare foot- 
gear, boots, scrub brushes, a pail and 
disinfectant in the car, and disinfects 
himself after each farm visit. He rec- 
ommends a disinfectant containing a 
pheno coefficient of 4% or better. His 





preference is for a pine oil disinfect- 

ant (containing a pheno coefficient of 

4%). He uses it on his hands and it 

doesn’t leave an undesirable odor. 
All Dealers Independent 

This firm is not integrated, doesn’t 
own contract flocks nor does it own 
branch stores. All dealers are inde- 
pendent. Some dealers own stores, 
others work from their own homes, 
and some are quite large and have 
their own salesmen. 

Most calls for service are made by 
the dealers, and although Mr. McCoy 
(or Ronald Sherburne) does the ser- 
vicing, the dealer gets all the credit. 
Mr. McCoy prefers to work through 
the local dealer on service calls, not 
only for good company relations but 
for the fact that the dealer carries 
medicated feeds. Because medicated 
feeds must be fresh, al! dealers stock 
enough to carry their largest custom- 
er two days. Dealers can get truck or 
carload delivery within a day. 

Unless it’s on an emergency call, 





DESIGNED AND BUILT SPECIALLY FOR 


i. TRIUMPH 


assure fast, efficient, dependable, low cost operation 


rove 


d 
TRIUMPH No. 1200° 


Corn Sheller 


Complete system including sheller, cleaner and 
blower. The original and undisputed best. New, 
improved model assures even less costly operation; 
better cleaning; easier access to all parts; and more 
automatic operation. Highly efficient even on high 
moisture corn, or corn full of husks. Exceedingly 
compact. Requires little space. Easily adapted to any 
plant arrangement. Few moving parts. Fully patented. 
Capacity 40 to 50 tons of machine picked ear corn 
per hour. Send the coupon today for complete de- 


scription and specifications/ 
*U. S. Patent No. 2,754,827. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


CORN 
SHELLERS 


NevPRIUMPH No. 900° 


Corn Sheller 


All the patented, proven features of the larger 
No. 1200 system, but somewhat smaller. Rugged, 
sturdily built. Fully meets all requirements of grain 
elevator service. Highly efficient on high moisture 
corn or corn full of husks. Low intake height. Sheller, 
cleaner and blower driven with a single motor simpli- 
fying installation and operation. Screen, shelling 
plates and all other internal parts readily accessible. 
Capacity 30 to 40 tons of machine picked ear corn 
per hour. Send the coupon today/ Get full details 
and dimensions. 


TRIUMPH Double Roll 
Ear Corn Crushers 


Only 10” high. Mounts easily on 
feed hopper of either a No. 1200 or 
No. 900 Sheller. Prevents entrance of 
rocks, tramp iron or other foreign 
materials. Large capacity. Highly effi- 
cient. Double shaft design permits 
one shaft to operate even though 
pins in other sheave ore sheared. 
Easily installed. Driven from the 
sheller. Requires no additional motor. 
it'll save you time and money/ Get 
full details. Send the coupon today. 





the dealers generally don’t know 
when Mr. McCoy is going to visit 
their store. Some dealers take him 
around to visit all of their customers. 
Others don’t want this service. It 
all depends on the dealer. 

Mr. McCoy also acts as an indirect 
salesman when visiting dealers. ‘““We 
sell through service,” he explains. 
“You can’t go into an independent 
dealer’s store and tell him what to do. 
He’s the boss. Sometimes I pass out 
service manuals for customers and 
suggest to the dealer, ‘We ought to 
clean off a place on the counter out 
front where the customer will see it.’ 
I try to implant the idea without ac- 
tually telling them what to do. Our 
policy is to help the dealer and cus- 
tomer in every way possible.” 

Now and then dealers are given 
free novelty items to hand out to 
their customers. “Though the item 
isn’t expensive, it’s useful,’”’ Mr. Mc- 
Coy adds. “Recently we gave out ball 
point pen desk sets. We find them 
helpful for cementing customer rela- 
tions and are free to the dealer. 


“Don’t overlook the small things,” 
Mr. McCoy advises. “Make the cus- 
tomer feel he is important. He is too 
—mighty important. If he makes 
money he pays his bills and the deal- 
er pays us. It’s all wrapped up in 
service—service that can be speeded 
by calling the serviceman immediately 
regarding a flock emergency. Don’t 
wait. Time might cost the producer 
money. Service makes for customer 
satisfaction and helps sell feed.” 





Mid-South Shippers to 
Have Meeting Aug. 4-5 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Plans have 
been made for the sixth annual con- 
vention and business meeting of the 
Mid-South Soybean & Grain Shippers 
Assn., Aug. 4-5, at the Hotel Peabody 
here. 

Scheduled for Aug. 4 are meetings 
of the board of directors, resolutions 
committee and nominating commit- 
tee for the election to be held Aug. 
5. 

Plans for Aug. 5 include a business 
meeting with the report by Albert R 
Cravens, president, of the Missouri 
Soybean Co., Caruthersville, Mo. C. 
C. Dehne, Stuttgart, Ark., traffic ad- 
visor for the association, will offer 
his “Report on I & S 7008.” 

Speakers in the afternoon will in- 
clude Ray Pollock, director of the 
Grain Division of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., Washington, D.C; 
George Greenleaf, coordinator of ele- 
vator and farm supplies, department 
of short courses at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, and a rep- 
resentative of Goodbody & Co., a 
commodity and stock brokerage firm, 
who will discuss “Future Marketing.” 


”-— 
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R. W. Odle to Manage 
McMillen Feed Plant 


FT. WAYNE, IND. — Robert W. 
Odle has been promoted to plant 
manager of the Des Moines, Iowa, 
plant of McMillen 
Feed Mills, feed 
division of Central 
Soya Co, Ft. 

Wayne. 

In his new post, 
Mr. Odle will be 
responsible for 
general adminis- 
tration of all plant 
activities, exclu- 
sive of sales. 

Mr. Odle joined 
Central Soya in 
1937 as a member of the laboratory 
staff at the company’s Decatur, Ind., 
plant. He was promoted to chief 
chemist of the firm’s Gibson City, IIl., 
plant in 1939, and became chief chem- 
ist of the Decatur plant in 1943. He 
was promoted to feed technician in 
1945, and to product standards mana- 
ger in 1947. In April of this year, he 
was named production control mana- 
ger of the company. 
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Grow ’em 


BIG 


Make More 


VIONEY 


with broilers based on Nichols 


Here’s how they do it in Virginia — 


Number started 

Livability 

Age sold 9 wks. 3 days 
Ave. weight.............. 3.75 Ibs. 
Feed conversion .............. 2.45 


Here’s how they do it in Canada — 


Age sold 9 wks. 2 days 
Ave. weight.............. 3.81 Ibs. 
Feed conversion .............. 2.38 


In at least 3 out of every 4 split house tests, under 
commercial conditions, broilers based on Nichols 
108s will lead in growth and feed efficiency. 


Are you content with second best? 


Exeter, New Hampshire 
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Your servicemen 





are saying 





these things, too 


















What will medicated formula feeds do for your poultry cus- 
tomers? What won’t they do? 


Ever since you first introduced modern medicated feeds, you 
have been careful to point out their merits and, at the same 
time, emphasize that these feeds must never be considered sub- 
stitutes for good management and sanitation. 


Your servicemen have regularly carried this message out 
into the field. 


Cyanamid is carrying the same message direct to your custom- 
ers in national, sectional and state farm publications. On the op- 
posite page is another in a continuing series of advertisements. 


Cyanamid hopes that this advertising series may be helpful 
in persuading farmers to keep practicing the fundamentals of 
profitable livestock and poultry raising: Good management, 
strict sanitation, proper feeding. 


American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 





Sound combination for profitable poultry raising: 





Good management and 
medicated formula feeds 


Today’s successful poultrymen have 
learned through hard experience 
that these two fundamentals go 
hand in hand. 

These men figure all profit angles. 
They know that a fraction of a cent 
can often make the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. That’s why 
they work closely with their feed 
manufacturer or feed dealer and 
rely on the counsel they get. 


Medicated feeds 

When antibiotics and other addi- 
tives came along, feed manufac- 
turers quickly saw a new way to 
benefit their customers. They re- 
searched and tested these additives 
and chose those they found best in 
order to bring you feeds that 
promote health and growth at the 
greatest economy to you. 

Later, new experiment station 
trials revealed that some of the 
antibiotics at higher levels were 
effective in preventing or control- 
ling specific poultry diseases. Manu- 
facturers then raised the levels in 
their feeds and were permitted by 
the Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to make disease claims on 
their feed tags. This led to the now 
generally-accepted term “medicated 
feeds.”” Feed manufacturers, recom- 
mending these feeds to you, have 
been careful to point out what they 
might be expected to do and what 
they couldn’t do. 


What medicated feeds do 


If you have been a poultryman for 
a number of years, you are well 


aware of the enormous benefits these 
medicated feeds have brought to you. 

You’ve sent more pounds of meat 
to market by reducing losses from 
coccidiosis, chronic respiratory 
disease, synovitis and stresses in 
broilers. You’ve increased egg pro- 
duction through control of these 
same diseases plus blue comb in re- 
placement flocks. You’ve expanded 
to year-round production of turkeys 
through better control of blue comb, 
sinusitis, blackhead, hexamitiasis 
and stresses. 

For these reasons, you have wel- 
comed medicated feeds and steadily 
increased your use of them. Most 
poultrymen have used these feeds 
wisely; unfortunately a few have 
chosen to consider them the answer 
to all poultry problems and have re- 
lied upon them to the exclusion of 
other important factors. 


What medicated feeds won't do 
No poultryman should place sole re- 
liance on medicated feeds. Actually, 
they are only a part of over-all good 
management. And good management 
includes starting with good stock 
and maintaining proper sanitation, 
housing, ventilation, etc. These are 
essential to profitable poultry rais- 
ing. Medicated feeds are not in- 
tended as a substitute. In fact, even 
the best medicated feeds may fail to 
show good results if management 
and sanitation are badly neglected. 


Service men say the same 
The service man, who comes out to 
see you from your feed manufac- 


turer or feed dealer, tells you all 
these things. He is working for your 
interest as well as his company’s. 
Most feed manufacturers are glad 
to offer you soundly-written, full-of- 
fact pamphlets and booklets that 
help you solve management and san- 
itation problems—and tell you how 
and when to use medicated formula 
feeds. You will find this literature 
constantly reminding you that good 
management and medicated feeds 
must work together for genuinely 
successful results. It will pay you to 
keep this literature on hand — ask 
your feed manufacturer, feed dealer 
or service man for it. 


American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 


The statements on this page ex- 
press the sincere beliefs of American 
Cyanamid Company, producers of 
AUREOMYCIN® chlortetracycline, 
ARZENE* arsenosobenzene, MEGASUL® 
nitrophenide and ENHEPTIN®-A 2- 
aeetylamino-5-nitrothiazole . . . all 
used in manufactured feeds. 


*Trademark 


——— 
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Schenley Distillers Inc. 
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Why does a chicken cross the road? | Bsyacae 
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Why you shouldn't settle for anything 
less than nf-180° in your laying mash 


A well-managed commercial flock already at 72% 


production was divided to test results of an nf-180 
medicated group against the other half continued 
without medication. Getting results from a feed addi- 
tive to improve production beyond 72% isn't easy . . . 
but nf-180 did it. By adding up the dollar value of 
Improved Production, More Large and Extra Large 
Eggs, Better Feed/Egg Ratio, and Higher Livability, 
you see a net increase over medication cost of $60.00 
per 1,000 hens per month. In effect, spend a penny- 
a-month per hen for nf-180 and get 6 cents extra profit. 
Figure this on your flock. 
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$60.79 extra income over 
nf-180 cost of $9.79 


New concept of low-level feed medication improves production, 
prevents slumps due fo stress, gives better feed/egg ratios 


Poultry scientists say there 
is no such thing as a 100% 
healthy bird. Even the best- 
managed flocks are pulled 
down in production by the 
costly disease drag which 
always is present. 

Until recently, about the 
only way you could fight 
disease was to treat out- 
breaks as they popped up... 
and suffer production losses 
until the trouble was brought 
under control. In recent 
years, laying feed additives 
have made such treatment 
easier and more effective. 
But these additives are sold 
under many brand names 
and belong to several broad 
drug families. While good 
things can be said about 
them all, it has been con- 
fusing to decide which is 
best for your flocks. And 
losses by treating after 
trouble appears have re- 
mained a problem. 


New Concept: Continuous 
low-level medication 


Now scientists have come up 
with a more effective way 
of heading off these prob- 
lems... and losses . . . before 
they happen. It’s a new 
“ounce of prevention” con- 
cept made possible by a su- 
perior drug called nf-180. 
Fed at continuous low levels 
in your laying mash, nf-180 
prevents disease build-up in 


your flock, heads off losses, 
steps up egg production and 
profits. 

Does this low-level pre- 
ventive program work un- 
der practical conditions? 

Yes, say poultry scientists 
at five universities and ex- 
periment stations. And they 
back it up with well-docu- 
mented research data. 

It works this way: You 
continuously feed nf-180 at 
a low level to provide 25 
grams of furazolidone per 
ton of complete laying ration. 
nf-180 is so effective that 
even at this low level it 
keeps the pressure on germs 
24 hours a day. It greatly re- 
duces the constant disease 
drag which causes lost pro- 
duction, poorer feed/egg 
ratios, and makes birds vul- 
nerable to sudden slumps 
caused by stresses. 


Outdates all other feed 
medications 

In short, nf-180 low-level 
feeding simply outdates 
other feed medications. 
Flocks protected in this man- 
ner show improved produc- 
tion, better feed/egg ratios, 
improved livability, longer 
laying life, less likelihood of 
slumps due to stress, and im- 
proved hatchability of eggs. 

How well this new method 
pays off is shown in the chart 
(above) which is based on a 


well-managed commercial 
flock at 72% production 
when the tests were started. 


Why it works 


There has been ample evi- 
dence that nf-180 is un- 
matched for quick treatment 
of disease outbreaks. The big 
difference between nf-180 
and most other drugs has 
been that nf-180 out-and-out 
kills germs while the other 
drugs merely check germs. 

And while all drugs used 
in feed medications fight 
some of the germs some of 
the time, nf-180 prevents 
more poultry diseases than 
any other drug. 

Another way in which 
nf-180 is different is this: 
Since nf-180 kills germs, 
there is no chance for resist- 
ant strains to develop. A 
recent editorial says, 
“Among the thorniest prob- 
lems facing researchers is 
the tendency of germs to 
develop immunity to drugs.” 

It points out how long- 
used antibiotics tend to lose 
their effectiveness...require 
higher and higher levels to 
do the same job. The reason 
is that they simply slow 
germs down... temporarily 
hold them in check until 
sturdier, resistant offspring 
come storming back. Some 
of these new germs, in fact, 
thrive on the very antibiotics 


originally used to treat them. 

But in over 5 years of dis- 
ease fighting, no significant 
evidence of strains resistant 
to nf-180 has developed. The 
same drug levels have con- 
tinued effective year after 
year. 


Try new continuous nf-180 
plan in your feeds 

It stands to reason that a 

drug with the many advan- 

tages which nf-180 offers can 

improve your flock’s well- 

being and profit performance, 


You can take advantage of 
nf-180’s fine acceptance 
among egg producers by 
adding it to your feed. Ask 
your Hess & Clark represen- 
tative, or write, wire or 
phone for the “nf-180 Con- 
tinuous Low-Level” service 
kit to: Feed Products Man- 
ager, Hess & Clark, Ashland, 
Ohio. 


NC.-8.13R1 


nf 180 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Forage Moisture 


There’s a lot of difference between 
silage and sauerkraut, but sauerkraut 


is about all a farmer gets if his grass 


silage doesn’t have the right moisture 


content, say South Dakota State Col- 
lege crop scientists. 


Forage should have 60-70% mois- 
ture when it goes into an upright silo. 
Moisture can be checked this way: 
Squeeze a handful of the finely chop- 


ped forage for about 90 seconds, then 
release your grip. If the ball expands 
slowly and leaves no dampness on 
your hand, it’s about right. 

If the ball holds its shape, and espe- 
cially if juice runs out, the forage is 
too wet for an upright silo. If it 
springs out as soon as you open your 
hand, it’s too dry. Forage too wet can 
be left in the field a while longer, 
but if it’s too low in moisture, the 
only way to make silage of it is to 
put it either in the bottom of a con- 
ventional silo or in a glass-lined struc- 
ture. 

2 


Plastic Partition Pays Off 


A small investment in a sheet of 
polyethylene film for his broiler house 


Butler brings the country elevator up to date...with advan- 
tages only Butler square bolted tanks can give. New space saving advantages, new fire safety 
and durability are now available with traditional country elevator design. All steel for low in- 
surance rates, low maintenance costs. Maximum capacity in compact areas — no space lost 
between tanks. Fabricated by Butler, job engineered by your authorized Bolted Tank Con- 
tractor. Contact him for your elevator, feed mill and annex storage requirements, 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY .- 7400:€°73th Street * Kansas.City 26, Mo, 
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has paid handsome dividends for 
Frank Trotter who lives near Ozark, 
Ark. 

Mr. Trotter says the film, when 
used as a partition in his broiler 
house, reduces drafts and saves at 
least one third in fuel costs. 

The western Arkansas broiler pro- 
ducer said he first hung the plastic 
sheet in his 3,000-bird house about 
two years ago as an experiment. It 
divides the house, making it easier 
to heat and to feed the chicks. The 
sheet also prevents crowding, help- 
ing to hold death and disease losses 
at a minimum. 

Mr. Trotter says he rolls up the 
partition when the birds are three 


of the house—but at an age when 





Find your BUTLER 
contractor here 


ARKANSAS 
Delta Steel & Construction Co. 
1116 E, Broadway, Box 39, WEST MEMPHIS 
CALIFORNIA 
Miller Mfg. Co. Inc. 
North and Hwy. 99 at Haney, P.O. Box 1490, MODESTO 
Mathis Company, 57 Post St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Thompson & Gill, P.O. Box 720, MADERA 
Woodland Mill Supply Co 
Davis Highway, P.O. Box 426, WOODLAND 
COLORADO 
Hi-Plains Steel Structures, Inc. 
1817 9th St., GREELEY 
113 West Beach, LAMAR 
DELAWARE 
0. A. Newton & Son Co., BRIDGEVILLE 
GEORGIA 
Gulf States Construction, Inc. 
517 Jonesboro Road, ATLANTA 
Paul Hattaway Co., 1121 2nd Ave., COLUMBUS 
IDAHO 
Wise-Varner Builders, Inc. 
900 East Park Bivd., Box 267, BOISE 
Thorson Construction Co. 
277 Pierce St., TWIN FALLS 
ILLINOIS 
Mendota Bidgs. Service, inc., P. 0. Box 89, MENDOTA 
John F. Chapple & Co. 
Harvard and North Ave., VILLA PARK 
INDIANA 
Shinkle Construction Co., 1325 North “‘C” St., ELWOOD 


1OWA 
Mill & Elevator Co. 
Box 141, Highland Park Station, DES MOINES 
Epperson & Co., SUMNER 
Woods Mill Service inc., P.O. Box 3, FORT DODGE 
KANSAS 
Roberts Construction Co., 710 Main St., SABETHA 
MINNESOTA 
Hogenson Construction Co. 
722 Flour Exchange Building, MINNEAPOLIS 
T. E. Ibberson Co. 
3400 Woodale Ave., ST. — PARK 
Olsen Elevator & Mill, P.O. Box 2085 

100 McKinley Ave., NORTH MANKATO 
MISSISSIPPI 
Southiand Supply Co., 518 S. Maple St., LAUREL 
Central Electric & Machinery Co., Carnation St., TUPELO 


MISSOURI 

Short & Brownlee Co. 

1125 Board of Trade Building, KANSAS CITY 
The Essmueiler Co., 1220 S. 8th St., ST. LOUIS 
MONTANA 

Talcott Tank Co. 

1011 29th St. S., P. 0. Box 1437, GREAT FALLS 
NEBRASKA 

Adrian Mill & Elevator Equip. Co. 

1312 N. 56th St., OMAHA 

NEW MEXICO 

The Banes Company 

P.O. Box 1037, 4322 Second St., ALBUQUERQUE 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Aeroglide Corp., 510 Glenwood Ave., RALEIGH 
NORTH DAFOTA 

Koland, Incorporated, BOTTINEAU 

Jacobsen, Inc., WILLISTON 

OHIO 

Shelby Mfg. Company, P. 0. Box 499, SIDNEY 
OREGON 

Larson & Baardson, Inc. 

708 Northeast Second Ave., PORTLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Sprout. Waldron & Co., Inc., MUNCY 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Hartung Construction Co., Box 846, ABERDEEN 
Roddel-Moreen Steel Co., 335 W. 12th St., SIOUX FALLS 
TENNESSEE 

W. J. Savage Co., Flour & Feed Mill Div., KNOXVILLE 


TEXAS 

Panhandle Steel Buildings, Inc. 

1001 N.E. Sth Ave., AMARILLO 

E. 0. Ross, Inc., 1903 N. Lexington, CORPUS CHRISTI 
Briggs Weaver Machinery Co., 5000 Hines Bivd., DALLAS 
Wallace Sales & Eng. Co., P.O. Box 899, WICHITA FALLS 
UTAH 

L. J. Halverson Co., 235 Paxton Ave., SALT LAKE CITY 


WASHINGTON 
The Haskins Co., East 3613 Main, SPOKANE 
Larson & Baardson, Inc. 
Florida Bidg., 31215 Pacific Highway S., FEDERAL WAY 
Cochran Equipment company 

ran 
8320 W. Sia mound Rd., MILWAUKEE 
Hogenson Tank & Construction 

Shawano Avenue, GREEN BAY 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








| changes in the 





piling and overcrowding become 
something less of a problem. 

Mr. Trotter paid $3 for the poly- 
ethylene sheet when he purchased it 
two years ago. He's still using the 
same sheet. 

While Mr. Trotter doesn’t have a 
large operation, he feels the same 
principle could be applied to houses 
of any size. 


e 
Sudden Ration Changes 


Sudden changes in the ration of 
dairy cows can result in serious re- 
ductions in daily milk production, 
according to an Ohio Agricultural 


weeks old. This gives them full run | “™Beriment Station dairy scientis 


Dr. J. W. Hibbs says slumps in 
milk production have been observed 
most often when abrupt shifts were 
made from corn silage and hay to 
forage-crop silage. 

“The fact that many farmers are 


| using both meadow-crop and corn 


silage during the course of a winter 
feeding season and that often both 


| types of silage are stored in the same 


silo make it difficult to avoid abrupt 
ration,” Dr. Hibbs 
notes. 

In feeding trials at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, experi- 
ments began during lactation showed 
milk production dropped 10-20% when 
cows were shifted abruptly to forage- 
crop silage from either pasture or 
corn silage and hay. A period of four 
weeks was required for the cows to 
regain their expected maximum milk 
yields following this abrupt change- 
over. 

Dr. Hibbs offers these feeding sug- 


gestions to help prevent drops in | 


milk production and still use maxi- 
mum amounts of forage crop silage: 
@ Adapt cows to forage-crop silage 
during the month before freshening. 
@ Make changes in amount of sup- 
plemental grain fed to compensate 
for the grain in corn silage when 
changing to forage-crop silage. 

@ If possible, avoid refilling silos con- 
taining grass legume silage with corn 
silage. If this is necessary, use corn 
and cob meal to preserve the forage 
crop silage. 

@ Use early-cut 
making. 

@ Maintain the digestible protein con- 
tent of the total ration at 8% or 
higher when large amounts of forage- 
crop silage are being fed. 


” 
Checking Fowl Mites 


It might pay producers to check 
for northern fowl mites in their poul- 
try flocks. 

According to Dr. Raymond B. Solac, 
extension veterinarian, and Prof. John 
Lofgren, extension entomologist at 
the University of Minnesota, this pest 
has shown up in a number of flocks 
this year. 

Heavy infestations of this mite can 
severely reduce egg production or 
even kill birds. 

Spraying roosts alone won’t control 
this pest, as it will the common red 
mite.. Northern fowl mite is carried 
by sparrows and other birds, so the 
first thing to do is keep these birds 
out of the hen house. 

Next, the producer needs to clean 
the house out and spray or dust the 
litter. There are several materials 
that can be used. For example, there's 
malathion as a dust on the litter. Ap- 
plication rate is a pound of 4% dust 
per 50 sq. ft. of floor space. Repeat 
as necessary. Malathion may also be 
used directly on the birds as a dust, 
or aS a spray or dip. 

Another treatment is undiluted sul- 
fur, which can be used as dip or dust. 
For a dip mixture, use 2 oz. of sulfur 
for each gallon of water. Dissolve an 
ounce of soap in the water. Dip birds 
on warm days only, and wet the 
feathers to the skin. 

Birds can be dusted individually 
with sulfur, but the application must 
be thorough. 

Roosts can be painted with nicotine 


forage for silage 
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COBALT 
CARBONATE 


have 
ty, 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, Inc. 


630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: YUkon 6-885S 








For well-balanced 
nutritive feeds 


NADRISOL 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, 
vegetable fats, and highly nutritious. They also 
contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing 
Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds will 
promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg 
yield and will produce feeds your customers want 
to buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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WHEN FED AS DIRECTED P-17 


Aids in Control of 
MASTITIS 


Aids in Reduction of 
SCOURS 


Aids in Prevention or 
Treatment of 
FOOT ROT 


Aids in Reduction of 
RESPIRATORY INFECTIONS 


Results of tests using 
BINGMAN’S P-17 


During this test period herds were fed 


BINGMAN’S P-17 at low level.* 


SECOND TEST (in 60 days*) 


Percent 
Cleared 


100% 
79% 
12% 
18% 
81% 
85% 
81% 
1% 
80% 
81% 
86% 


FIRST TEST 


~ 
wo 


~-@eore Neon ss 


INDICATION OF SEVERITY OF INFECTION 


Ist Test 2nd Test 
——_—__ 30 


Degree 
Slight ~-.- 


Infected (Mastitis) — 66 


9 
Chronic (Mastitis)-—- 45 3 
42 


ted BE 


ASK ABOUT BINGMAN’S P-17 GUARANTEED FEEDING PROGRAM! 


BINGMAN LABORATORIES, INC. 


Oe 


gros orees. Write for deteils 





sulfate, but this alone won’t kill all 
the northern fowl mites. 

If northern fowl mites are bother- 
ing birds, they can be seen under the 
feathers, usually near the vent, tail 
or on the neck. Common mites get 
at the chickens at night only and 
aren’t usually seen. 


A 


Hog Shrinkage 


Farm-to-market hog _ shrinkage, 
costly to pork producers, can be re- 
duced. 

Purdue University staff members 
have found that hogs lose from less 
than one half of 1% to 4% weight 
between feedlot and holding pens. An 
average 3% shrink represents about 
$1.25 loss on each 225 Ib. hog at $17 
prices. 

Data collected on nearly 300 heads 
of hogs further revealed that most 
rapid rate of shrinkage occurs early 
in the haul. 

Time, rather than distance is the 
determining factor of shrinkage, since 
it is the total time hogs are exposed 
to a strange environment and are 
away from the feed and water that 
causes shrinkage. 

First, overloading and underloading 
affect the amount of shrink. Loading 
at 25% below or 15% above the rec- 
ommended capacity may increase 
minimum shrink by 15%. Therefore, 
the load should not be greater than 
truck capacity. Hogs should also be 
loaded easily and carefully to mini- 
mize excitement. 

Extreme temperatures and humidi- 
ty increase shrinkage. The most fa- 
vorable temperatures for hauling hogs 
range between 20° and 60°. If the pro- 
ducer ships in hot weather, he may 
make provisions for cooling the ani- 
mals. The use of wet sand for bedding 
is a common practice. 
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BROWER MFG. CO. 


402 N. 3rd, Quincy, Hl. 








“Our BROWER 
MIXER paid 


for itself in “75. 
6 months..” svc 


F H. Bi 


store 


New Mexic« 


“Our Brower Mixer brought in many new customers and paid for 
itself in the first six months we used it. We have found the Brower 
Mixer to be fast, dependable and thorough. We are well pleased with 
its performance and recommend it to anybody contemplating the 


purchase of a mixer.” 


BROWER 
Whitliind MIXER 


Dependability, fast mixing action, and low cost operation 
make Brower the WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING MIXER! 
Brower action WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just stirring 
or tumbling them . . . produces the most thorough mix obtain- 
able. Every sack has the same even mixture. 

FAST and ECONOMICAL —a perfect blend in about 10 
minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes — 
700, 1200, 2000, 3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing 
capacities. Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy welded 
steel construction — built for years of trouble-free service. 


Bk 
Vs lol ale M— wl Eb=) a@=a4—)—s a1 —) | | alae 41> dol 


“Ah, here it is! Toss it on the truck, 
Newton." 





West Virginia Feed 


Volume Decreases 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Commer- 
cial feedstuffs sold in West Virginia 
during the last six months of 1958 
totaled 189,698 tons, a decrease of 
1,120 tons from the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1957, according to a report 
from the West Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The retail value 
of these feeds was estimated at $18,- 
840,226, compared to $17,964,866 for 
the last half of 1957. 

According to manufacturers classi- 
fication, poultry feeds ranked first in 
importance and totaled 116,919 tons, 
or about 62% of all feeds sold. Pre- 
pared cattle feed tonnage was second 
at 31,329 tons, or 17%. Ingredients 
for miscellaneous livestock feeds and 
food for pets made up the remainder 
of the tonnage. 

As compared to the last half of 
1957, tonnages of all feeds were low- 
er except for poultry and pets which 
were moderately higher. 

Of the total poultry feed sold, 
15.6% was laying mash; 4.5%, chick 
feed; 28.5%, broiler feed; 8.5%, tur- 
key feed and 4.5%, scratch grains. 

Hog feed sold represented only 
43% of the total feedstuffs sold. 

Grain products sold during the six 
months totaled 17,734 tons; soybean 
oil meal total was 1,246 tons; total 
protein feeds was 2,437 tons and to- 
tal minerals was 785 tons. 








in @ form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 




















JUST THINK... 
I only 


SHELL OUT 


$5.00 a year* to keep 
abreast of the rapidly 
changing Feed Industry. 


*Less than 10 cents per week 
for 52 issues of... 


FEEDSTUFFS 
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. . . like the production and availability of Solulac! Because it’s pro- 
duced every week of the year, you can formulate your feeds with 
Solulac and be sure of a continuous supply. You can get the high 
nutritional values of Solulac, its GFF (Grain Fermentation Factors —- 
unidentified growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) and 
vitamins. Guaranteed to be free flowing in 50 and 100-pound bags or 
bulk carloads. Just write, wire or phone. And remember, Grain Proc- 
essing Corporation is also a continuous source of corn distillers dried 


grains. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, [OWA «© Telephone AMherst 3-132) TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin —- Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 


’ Copyright 1959 
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YOUR BROKERS will tell you that more and more feed in- 
gredient buyers are specifying Key Dehydrators when buy- 
ing alfalfa meal. The reasons? They’re simple: 


1. All Key Dehydrators have complete facilities for gas 
storage, automatic blending, oil treatment, pelleting and 


grinding, bulk shipment. 


2. Key Dehydrators can often supply the exact protein level, 
vitamin content and fiber level you want in the exact type 
and grind you want—at times when you can’t find it else- 


where. 


3. Key Dehydrators give personal attention and responsi- 
bility by the head of the firm to every shipment, large or 


small, 


4. Key Dehydrators can deliver a better quality product be- 
cause they often control every step in production, from 
seeding the crop to processing and shipping the meal. 


Sooner or later, you’re going to find yourself specifying 
Key Dehydrators when you buy meal. Why not start now? 


A Galfa Dokydualins— 


INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 


Columbus, Nebraska 


Beermann Bros. Dehy 
Dakota City, Nebraska 


Central Alfalfa, Inc. 
Lexington, Nebraska 


Dehy Alfalfa Mills, Inc. 


Fremont, Nebraska 


F. J. Higgins Milling Co. 
Schuyler, Nebraska 


Gothenburg Feed Products Co. 
Gothenburg, Nebraska 


Hanna & Lamb Milling Co. 


Gothenburg, Nebraska 


Every Seventh 
Comes from 


lowa Valley Milling Co. 


lowa City, lowa 


Kaw Dehydrating Co., Inc. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Prairie Dehydrating Co. 


Roanoke, Illinois 


Progress Products Co., Inc. 


Overton, Nebraska 


Sioux Alfalfa Meal Co. 


Vermillion, South Dakota 


Trico Feed Mills 


Minden, Nebraska 


Wraybill Dehydrating Co., Inc. 


Sloan, lowa 


of Dehy Used 
Dehydrator! 





Contract Egg Farming 
In Georgia 


“Contracts vary as much as the reactions 
concerning contract egg farming. . . . Most 
of the contracting in the state is being 
carried on by feed companies and dealers." 


By Dewey McNiece 
Georgia Extension Poultryman 


It has been estimated that slightly 
more than 1 million hens are under 
contract in Georgia, which is approxi- 
mately one fourth of all hens kept for 
commercial market egg production. 

The reactions to contract egg farm- 
ing are varied in Georgia. I have 
talked with feed dealers, hatchery- 
men, poultrymen, egg handlers and 
others, and some say that contract 
egg farming is a good thing for our 
industry while others at the other 
extreme said that they hoped the 
recent period of low prices would 
break them. One hatcheryman said 
it wasn’t actually anything new as 
many of our farmers have been farm- 
ing on a tenant basis all their lives. 
All feel that we will have some con- 
tract egg farming with us from now 
on. 

Contract egg farming is quite dif- 
ferent from contract broiler growing. 
There is a complete turnover of broil- 
ers every 9 weeks or thereabouts, 
while it takes at least 18 months to 
grow a pullet and keep her in a lay- 
ing house for one year of lay. There 
can be considerably more change in 
economic conditions during this longer 
period of time. 


Types of Contracts 

Contracts vary as much as the re- 
actions concerning contract egg farm- 
ing. One feed mill has three phases 
in its program. A poultryman can 
raise just pullets to laying age, keep 
just laying hens, or can grow his own 
replacements and keep them through 
the laying phase. The poultryman is 
paid 1¢ per bird per week to 24 weeks 
and 2¢ per bird per week after 24 
weeks until the hens are sold. Poul- 
trymen provide the house, labor, 
equipment, litter, brooding equipment 
and cooler for eggs. The feed company 
provides the sexed pullet chicks or 
ready-to-lay pullets, depending on 
what program the poultryman is fol- 
lowing, feed, medicines and supervi- 
sion. There is also a provision that the 
poultryman would receive one half 
of the net profits above all expenses 
including the amount paid to him. 

A large feed company working 
through its local dealers has started 
a rather large operation of contract 
egg farming. The contracts vary 
among dealers, but some include all 
the phases mentioned above. The 
items furnished by the dealer and 
poultryman are almost exactly the 
same as above, but the payment plans 
are different. The poultryman receives 
about 1¢ per bird per week to laying 
age and then either 5¢ per dozen or 
$1 per hen per year. A few carry an 
incentive clause, but in some instances 
it is almost impossible to attain the 
goal to get a bonus payment. The 
eggs are all marketed through an egg 
market, constructed by the feed com- 
pany and leased by one of our largest 
meat packing companies. 

Another contract pays the poultry- 
man 4¢ per dozen on all eggs pro- 
duced, with bonus payments of 6¢ per 
dozen possible. This is broken down 
into three categories, with 2¢ bonus 
if mortality is less than 15%, 2¢ bonus 
if average production per hen for 12 
months period is more than 250 eggs; 
2¢ bonus if average feed used is less 
than 115 Ib. per hen. The bonus sched- 
ule of course, includes bonus pay- 
ments of lesser amounts if the above 
conditions are not attained. Last year 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Dewey Mc- 
Niece, author of the accompanying 
article, is extension poultryman with 
the Agricultural Extension Service 
at the University of Georgia, Athens. 
He has been in this position since 
Oct. 1, 1956. Prior to this, he was 
extension poultryman and project 
leader in the poultry department at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. from 
1953 to 1956. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, University of 
Georgia, Cornell University and Lou- 
isiana State University. Mr. McNiece 
received his B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from Louisiana State and at present 
is working toward a Ph.D. degree 
from the same institution. 





several of the poultrymen under this 
contract earned within % to 1 cent of 
the bonus possible. 

One contract runs for 15 years or 
longer, others just for one house of 
birds. With most of them the poultry- 
man and dealer furnish the same 
items as mentioned with the first con- 
tract listed. Even though two or three 
contracts with incentive payments 
possible were mentioned above, most 
of the hens are kept under contracts 
that do not provide a bonus. 


Incentive Plan 

The failure of contracts to contain 
a practical incentive payment plan 
seems to be one of the weakest links 
in the various undertakings. I was 
talking to one dealer that was receiv- 
ing 10 to 15% cracks, stains, dirties 
and other undergrades from his grow- 
ers. His contract did not contain an 
incentive payment plan or a penalty 
for the undergrades he was receiving. 
He made the statement that his con- 
tract would certainly change with the 
next birds he put out under contract. 
One mentioned that not only was he 
getting too many undergrades but the 
feed per dozen eggs was too high. He 
ventured a guess that maybe some 
pigs were being fed some of the poul- 
try feed. This doesn’t seem to be a 
common occurrence but could certain- 
ly happen. 

Many of the dealers say their con- 
tract will be changed with the next 
house of birds so some of the con- 
tracts discussed above may have been 
changed slightly by now. 

One contract guarantees the poul- 
tryman a market for his eggs on the 
basis of a price schedule in effect in 
the producers production area. Under 
this program the poultryman is ad- 
vanced considerable credit but isn’t 
guaranteed an income as in most of 
the egg contracts. 

The two items that will help the 
contract egg dealers survive is the al- 
most universal requirement that the 
poultryman have an egg room with 
refrigeration unit, and the fact that 
the volume of eggs from these dealers 
will be large enough to make possible 
the securing of good out of state mar- 
kets. Many of the eggs produced in 
Georgia at the present time are being 
shipped to Florida although some 
have been shipped to several other 
states. 

Most of the contract egg farming in 
the state at the present time is being 
carried on by feed companies directly 
or feed companies through their deal- 
ers. 





Gity INTERVIEWS 


HARVEY GITTLESON, COMPTON, ILL. 
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‘“‘Hygromix is convenient... 
automatic... gets job done’’ 


“In the old days you’d keep putting the worming off,” 
says Mr. Gittleson. “Pretty soon the pigs and the worms 
were both good-sized. Hygromix feed does the job automatically.” 


Moe 


———— 


Mr. Gittleson is convinced that plenty of fresh water 
is a very important part of good swine management. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Harvey Gittleson ships 500 to 550 hogs to market a 
year from the Cobb farm near Compton, Illinois. He 
breeds his sows to farrow in February, and again in 
July. At each farrowing, he averages around 9 pigs weaned 
per litter from 30 sows. Controlling worms is a con- 
tinuous problem on his farm. 


“TI used to have to worm twice with medicine in the 
drinking water,” Harvey explains, “and it took a lot of 
time. The medicine still didn’t really get the job done. 
I like Hygromix much better because it’s right there in 
the feed every day. You get the worms before they get 
started. I think a man can afford to feed Hygromix 
feed to at least 100 pounds.” 


Mr. Gittleson likes to use a complete feed until his pigs 


reach the 100-lb, level, “‘I_ find that the extra nutrients pay 





off,” he explains, “‘For example, my fall pigs made a pound 








of gain on each 2.02 lbs. of complete feed, at a cost of only 








7.8¢ per pound of gain. Yes, that included the Hygromix. 











-_ 





I can certainly recommend Hygromix in the feed. It’s 


money well spent.” 


There are four reasons why Hygromix in feed “gets the job 
done” for Mr. Gittleson ... and can for you, too. It kills 
baby roundworms, nodular worms, and whipworms as 
they enter the intestinal tract. It prevents these worms 
from laying eggs. It protects pigs throughout their critical 
growing period. And finally, Hygromix does all these 
. as you feed. 


things continuously, automatically . . 


Spring pigs are kept on concrete all the time. Occasionally Mr. Gittleson 
turns fall pigs out on pasture. He tries to market 200-pound hogs in 5 months. 


ath Sar cay 
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(S hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Makers of STILBOSOL ® (diethyistilbestrol premix, Lilly) « 








Micro-Pen™ (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) @ Procaine-Penicillin-G ¢ 


Vitamin Bi 2 
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Honeggers’ cam help you... 


OUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 


W atch this area each month for a new 


dealer who has Doubled His Tonnage DEALERS 
dtiijthane. ae 
Honegger Program. =~ 


If you’re shipping any amount of tonnage at all, you might say it would be 
IMPOSSIBLE to DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE over your present program 
. that’s what we thought but the Honegger folks have shown us different. 


During Honeggers’ February promotion we more than tripled our business 
and participated in the Honegger trainload promotion. That’s really mov- 
ing feed! 

There are extra profits from the exclusive franchise of Big “H” Equipment, 
Honegger Layers . . . Oh, yes, and Honegger Farm Buildings. Corn cribs alone 


last year were a large-volume item for us. 


You can bet we’re living better and that we have even bigger plans for the 
future. 
Francis J. Buckley 
Buckley Feed & Supply 
DeWitt, lowa 


Francis J. Buckley 
BUCKLEY FEED & SUPPLY 
DeWitt, lowa 


Ne. other feed compony tu America hea so much to offer! ap 


. 


' 


EXCLUSIVE TERRI- -~ ’ 5 DEALER TRAINING 
TORY protection gives \2 q RS % schools at Fairbury-For- 
the Honegger Dealer aa ’ rest and monthly district 
plenty of room to grow. A é meetings help Honegger 
piddling dealer at every dealers and their sales 
little crossroads is not | fins personnel make sales 
Honeggers’ idea of effec- ? through service. Their 
tive distribution. \ know-how and self-confid- 

rR mt isl ence makes selling easy, 
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IPLE YOUR PROFITS 


=) What others have done....you can doalso 
> ~WITH HONEGGERS’ COMPLETE PROGRAM 


SINGLE SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY gives Honegger 
dealers over 190 products 
sold by no one else in his 
territory. Combination 
shipments reduce freight 
costs, cuts dealer’s equip- 
ment inventory because 
you are only a few days 
away from Honeggers’ 





> 


i 


mt 


=> Write, phone or wire collect for complete details ... D4 Vou W/GHT. . . Do it today! 


HONEGGER RESEARCH 
FARM has attracted over 
40,000 visitors in past ten 
years. Practical research 
and convincing demon- 
strations here keep deal- 
ers and customers sold on 
Honegger know-how, and 
produce more dealer pro- 
fits! 


BULK FEED SERVICE at 
Honeggers’ employs king- 
sized fleet of hopper cars 
and modern bulk trucks. 
Honeggers’ bulk farm 
bins are profit-makers 
that help dealers sew up 
business. 
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Putting Research 


To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 


Control of Udder Edema in Dairy 
Cows—Clinical Evaluation of Ace- 
tazolamide Solution 


@H. E. Gouge, A. L. Shor and W. P. 
Johnson, American Cyanamid Co., Prince- 
ton, N.J., Veterinary Medicine, Vol. 54, 
No. 7, July, 1958, pp. 343-345. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 


Just recently, a paper by Gouge and 














Elliott (Vet. Med., June, 1959) on the 
use of acetazolamide in the treatment 
and prevention of edema disease in 
swine was reviewed in this column. 
Now we have a further report of the 
use of this compound in the treatment 
of udder edema of dairy cows. 

A total of 82 cattle with parturient 
physiological udder edema were treat- 
ed with dosages of acetazolamide 





ranging from 1 gm. twice daily to 2 
gm. three times daily for periods of 
one to six days. Improvement was re- 
ported in 74 cases (90.2%), and 58 of 
the 82 cases (70.7%) completely re- 
covered. 

Thirty-eight of the cases were 
treated intravenously or intramus- 
cularly initially and then followed by 
oral administration in many instances. 





Blood 


for 
superior 


mating 











Dane Kimmel! (at left), 
drawing a blood 
pedigreed breeding birds, 





Gonetaiats ts the world, The Immuno-Gonctics Divison of | $0 
Research Department is classifying the exact blood type genes 
each pedigreed bird. These blood types are being a 
performance characteristics such as growth, hetchebitty, and Uveitigg. 
‘From this research, Peterson's geneticists will have a more exacting — | 
method for determining the best mating combinations te produce 
outstanding offspring. Peterson is the first producer of meat-type 
breeding cockerels to take advantage of this newest research tool. 
You can count on Peterson to pioneer in using tho latest scientific 


Sey Stion todinicwes . Pee te give you 0 better moatdype mols. P 


Peterson's Immuno Geneticist, 
sample from one of Peterson's 
preparatory to typing. 


PETERSON BREEDING FARM 


DECATUR, 


ARKANSAS 


° PHONE 101 


Branches in Guilford, Connecticut; Gainesville, Georgia; and Thorntown, Indiana. 
Foreign Distributors: Peterson-Studier, Le Foeil, France; Gallina Blanca, Barcelona, 
Spain; Incubatoio Milanese, Milan, and Azienda Agraria Gorza, Fonzaso, Italy. 


roa | 
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All cows treated by this method 
showed improvement and 29 cows 
showed complete recovery (76.3%). 
Of the 38 cases treated, there were 
11 cases of preparturient udder edema 
and 27 cows with the postparturient 
type of edema. Only 148% of the 
cows required over three days of 
treatment for improvement. 

The oral route was used in 37 cases 
of postparturient physiological udder 
edema, which resulted in improve- 
ment in 33 cases (89.2%). Recovery 
was apparent in 84.9% within three 
days. 

The rapidity of the effect of the 
treatment would indicate that re- 
covery did not occur due to chance, 
although no control animals were used 
in this clinical evaluation, as is often 
the case in studies of this type. Since 
no antibiotics were used in conjunc- 
tion with the treatment with aceta- 
zolamide it was felt that possibly the 
few cases of failure of response with 
the drug may have been due to an in- 
fection associated with the edema. 

One interesting observation was the 
“letdown” of milk in some cases fol- 
lowing the previous unsuccessful use 
of oxytocin. It is stated that failure 
of “letdown” in young dairy cattle can 
cause udder edema and congestion, 
and also that the use of the drug les- 
sens the pain of edema more rapidly 
than with usual therapeutic measures. 
Also, some of the clinicians felt that 
there was less udder damage with 
the use of the compound. There was 
no evidence of toxicity in the 82 cases 
observed, and milk production was not 
influenced by the addition of the drug 
to the feed. Some of the clinicians ob- 
served that a mild, transient diarrhea 
was produced, which may have been 
beneficial in elimination of excess 
body fluids. Diarrhea stopped when 
dosage was reduced. 

One of the most interesting side 
aspects of this study was the frag- 
mentary reports from a few of the in- 
vestigators that the use of 2 gm. of 
acetazolamide twice daily was suc- 
cessful in treating six cows affected 
with urinary calculi. If this proves 
practical, it will go a long way to help 
in one of the most troublesome of 
cattle conditions encountered by prac- 
ticing veterinarians in many sections 
of the country. It was also reported 
that 27 of 30 cows with retained 
placentas were treated successfully 
with this new compound. 


Edema Disease in Swine—Clinical 
Evaluation of Acetazolamide Solu- 


tion 


@ H. E. Gouge and R. F. Elliott, American 
Cyanamid Co., Princeton, N.J., Veterinary 
Medicine, Vol. 54, No. 6, June, 1959, pp. 
295-297. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

A clinical field evaluation was con- 
ducted with cooperating veterinarians 
of the treatment of 144 pigs with 
sodium acetazolamide (2-acetylamino 
1, 3, 4-thiadiazole-5 sulfonamide sodi- 
um) Vetamox (American Cyanamid) 
administered intramuscularly or in 
the drinking water. 

A total of 25 pigs in the advanced 
stage of the condition and not ex- 
pected to live were treated intramus- 
cularly with varying levels of the drug 
from 2 to 12.5 mg./Ib. of bodyweight. 
Of these pigs, 80% recovered with im- 
provement evident usually within 16 
hours, and recovery in 24-60 hours. 

Fifty seven other pigs were treated 
intramuscularly with either 2 mg. (40 
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MEN buying mobile mills decide on “a Daffin” so much more fre- 
quently, it’s obvious they prefer the Feedmobile’s many money- 
making advantages. Here are just a few Daffin “PLUS” features: 


Roughage-izer that feeds better than 4 bales of hay ™* Electronic Feed Table Control for raising, lowering 
a minute right into mill; no need to cut twine! and changing feed table speed. 


* Daffin Air Conveyor System lifts finished feed to Unequalled Molasses Blending System integrated 
storage as high as 80 feet. with Precision Multi-Action Mixer for accuracy. 


* Optional 2-way vacuum pick-up, pressure discharge 
system to automatically draw grain from bins and 
speed finished feed to storage. 


Heavy-duty Hammermill built of 42” plate steel, PLUS a host of advantages such as Sales Training 
equipped with special alloy steel shaft, self-aligning School, valuable merchandising help and network 
ball bearings. of Service Depots. 


Full-power economy of new 120 H.P. GM Diesel 
Power Unit to get the job done fast! 


Remember, Daffin IS Mobile Milling. IN MOBILE 
MILLS, as in most things, it PAYS to invest in THE 
BEST! Write for details TODAY on the complete 
DAFFIN PLAN FOR PROFIT! 


Dattin MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: renege OH Georgia-Perry © Illinois-Springfield © Indiana-Indianapolis * lowa-Cedar Rapids-Sioux City * Kentucky- 
Shelbyville * Michigan-Detroit « M hester © Missouri-North Kansas ea © Nebr ha © New York-Syracuse-Tonawanda ¢ North Carolina- 
Laurinburg © Ohio-Dayton-Youngstown @ Pennsylvania-Lancaster © Tennessee-Knoxville-Memphis ©¢ Texas-Dallas-Houston-San Antonio ¢ Virginia-Lynchburg 


Wisconsin-Oconomowoc ¢ Canada-Toronto 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3287 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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pigs) or 4 mg. (17 pigs) per pound 
of bodyweight of the drug. Although 
all of these pigs had symptoms of the 
disease when treatment was started, 
82.5% of them fully recovered. 
Another group of 62 diseased pigs 
was given 2 mg. of the drug per pound 
of bodyweight in their drinking water 
for five days. This treatment was 
highly effective, since 93.7% of the 
animals recovered. No evidence was 
seen of any toxicity or other side 
effects with the compound. It is also 
possible that acetazolamide sodium 
was helpful in preventing further 
cases from developing in an affected 
herd according to the field reports. 
This drug may be well worth con- 
sidering when plagued with edema 
disease in swine— an all too prevalent 
condition in some sections of the 
country. This compound inhibits the 
actions of the enzyme, carbonic anhy- 
drase and the significant physiological 
action is diuresis caused by blocking 
of the formation of H;CO, in the 
renal tubules, keeping the blood elec- 
trolyte changes to a minimum. Ex- 








cessive fluids, such as present in 
edema disease, are thus excreted by 
the kidney. 


Expands Facilities 

FREMONT, NEB.—Dehy Alfalfa 
Mills, Fremont, is expanding its al- 
falfa inert gas storage facilities. The 
expansion will raise the firm’s total 
gas storage capacity to approximately 
400,000 bu. The work is being done 
by Mid-States Construction Co., 
Omaha. 





, 
—— 


ELEVATOR BURNS 

PETOSKEY, MICH.—Fire destroy- 
ed the Frank Gruler & Sons grain 
elevator at Petoskey recently. Loss 
was estimated at $110,000. The struc- 
ture was built before the turn of the 
century, and was being operated by 
Frank and Albert Gruler, third gen- 
eration sons of the owning family. 
Albert Gruler said the building was 
valued at $80,000 and contained $30,- 
000 in feeds, grains, seeds, farming 
and gardening equipment and other 
merchandise. 








* 
Co-op Builds New 
. > 
Feed Mill in Ohio 

FOSTORIA, OHIO—A new $500,- 
000 feed mill built by the Ohio Farm- 
ers Grain & Supply Assn. at Fostoria 
has gone into production. It will sup- 
ply mixed feeds for 90 elevators in 
35 counties in northwest and central 
Ohio, and to 250 dealers associated 
in the enterprise. 

The mill was designed and engi- 
neered by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa., and was installed 
by Lewis J. Sawyer, service engineer 
for the firm. 

The electronic mixing control pan- 
el was built by the Frank Electric 
Corp., York, Pa. One operator con- 
trols unloading of grains from trucks 
or railroad cars. 

A pneumatic system of unloading 
cars and trucks brings incoming grain 
into the mill where it passes over two 
magnets to remove any metal, and 
then passes over a scalper where any 
non-metalic objects that may be pres- 





programs. 





The swiNG is Towards 
VIT-A-WAY FORTIFIZATION 


Coast to Coast . . . feed manufacturers are putting 
more SELL and more QUALITY into their feeds ... 
making their good feeds better using patented * 
VIT-A-WAY Mineral-Vitamin FORTIFIER and 
VIT-A-WAY services. And... they‘re setting new 
trends in selling by taking advantage of 
VIT-A-WAY’S power-packed merchandising 


*U. S. PATENT 


FEED FORMULA SERVICE... 
Our complete feed formulating department is at your service to 


type formula for any type livestock feed. Your formulas will 
easily available ingredients . . . and, they will be uniform 


NO. 2,611,702 


be made using local 
and result-producing at the 


lowest possible cost to the feeder. You will get “your own” formulas prepared by 
of the nation’s finest nutritionists, who are on the Vit-A-Way staff. 


NUTRITIONAL COUNSEL ... 

Our department of research and control is always ready to answer questions and 
furnish data on “tomorrow's problems today” ... to help you meet and solve the prob- 
lems in your own area. This puts you in a better position to serve your customers with 
the newest developments in scientific and efficient feeding practices. 


ADVERTISING and MERCHANDISING HELP... 

Our complete advertising department will assist you in advertising and merchandising 
programs ... designed to promote the sale of your feeds. Ad mats . . . folders . . . point 
of purchase material . . . radio copy... inserts and stuffers .. . hand bills... 
everything you need to build sales and customer demand for your feeds! 


DIRECT MAIL PROGRAM... 
Free mailings that go right into the home of your customers and prospects. . . with 

name imprinted on them. These mailings invite them to visit you . . . and further 

to them how your Vit-A-Way fortified feeds will help them get top feeding results 


lower feeding costs. 


SALES TRAINING... 

Help for you and your salesmen to be sure they are familiar with your products, and 
how to apply their use to the problems of the feeder. Selling tools, literature, and mail- 
ings go to your salesmen to keep them abreast of new developments and findings so 


they can do a better selling job for you. 


You 100 
and make 
PROGRAM 


n put 


There's nul 
ing and sellir m TQ) Hil 
tition wal INCRI (SI V0 


! 
pe 


INVESTIGATE TODAY 


VIT-A-WAY, 


SALES AND PRO 


THE VIT-A-WAY 
Inc. 


P.O. Box 4311 Ft. Worth, Texas 





ent, such as strings, cords, paper and 
cloth, are removed. 

Grains and ingredients are weighed 
on automatic scales and the net 
weight recorded before being elevated 
over the top of the 86-ft. building 
and dropped through distributing 
tubes into 16 large bins, four for 
grain and 12 for other ingredients. 

Grinding is by a 100-h.p. hammer- 
mill for corn. There is a roller for 
crimping oats. The materials then en- 
ter the proper bins for blending into 
various feeds. 

One man at the automatic electric 
console panel blends all feeds and 
keeps the batches separate in two- 
ton lots. 

Each ingredient is weighed sepa- 
rately and then dumped into the hop- 
per before entering the two-ton hori- 
zontal mixer where it is mixed in 3 
min. It drops into a lower bin and 
another batch drops into the mixer. 
The mixer has a capacity of 20 tons 
an hour, making it practically a con- 
tinuous operation. 

A breakdown or other trouble 
shows up immediately on the panel 
and the location of the trouble is 
shown by lights. 

From the mixer the mixed feed 
goes to the bulk bin, pellet bin or 
bagging room. At this puint the con- 
sole operator no longer controls the 
operation. 

The tanks have a capacity of 800 
tons of raw ingredients, and all are 
rodent-proof. 


Iowa Feed and Grain 
Meetings Scheduled 


DES MOINES, IOWA-—-The second 
annual College-Feed Industry confer- 
ence for feed salesmen and dealers 
will be held at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Sept. 18, according to Emmet 
Haynes, 





chairman of the conference 
committee. 

The morning session will include 
discussions on disease and its rela- 
tion to nutrition of large animals, by 
Dr. C. K. Whitehair, Michigan State 
University; disease and its relation 
to nutrition of poultry, by Dr. C. H. 
Hill, University of North Carolina, 
and the economic situation of com- 
mercial egg production in Iowa, by 
Ralph Trees and Leonard Eggleton, 
Iowa State College. 

The afternoon session will include 
discussion on the economic situation 
in swine and beef cattle, by Francis 
Kutish; producing and marketing 
quality pork, by Dr. D. V. Catron; 
producing and marketing quality beef 
by Dr. W. E. Burroughs, and the at- 
titudes, opinions, sources of informa- 
tion and actions of the feeder, by Dr. 
J. M. Bohlen and Dr. G. M. Beal, all 
of Iowa State College. 

Bob Skinner, executive secretary, 
has also announced the annual con- 
vention of the Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa will be held Nov. 22-24 
at the Fort Des Moines Hotel in Des 
Moines. Hotel reservations can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Western 
Grain and Feed Assn. of Iowa, 928 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9. 
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MULTIWALL 
BAGS 


TEXTILE 
BAGS 


SALES [ie 
OFFICE §& 


For you, we have shrunk the map. 


til there’s a Bemis plant and sales office 
only a hop, skip and jump from you 


But convenience and quick delivery are just part of the story. Bemis 
is also your best source for everything you need, packaging-wise. 


You can’t beat that combination of service and complete packaging 
product range. In fact, you can’t even tie it. So...why not join it? 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 
IDEAS ARE BORN 


e 
Bemis GENERAL OFFICES « 408 PINE STREET ¢ ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 





The buy is BACIFERM. 


Selective Action Means 


DANGEROUS BACTERIA 
ARE CONTROLLED 


BEWARE THE BAD BACTERIA! 


These are “gram-positives” — the harmful bacteria that 
produce secondary disease, invade the tissues, and form 
pus and poisonous toxins . . . and, the free-loading glut- 
tons in the intestinal tract that live off the nutrient ma- 
terial that should go to the bird or animal, but doesn’t. 


Selective Action Means 


BENEFICIAL BACTERIA 
ARE NOT HARMED 


tude ' 
T : 


STRIKE WHERE THEY LIVE! 


It's when many of the harmful bacteria escape from the 
gut that they become dangerous. The place to control 
them — and the only place —is in the intestinal tract — 
before they invade the tissues, organs and glands. 


Buy BACIFERM... 


zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements 





selective action is the pay-off! 


BENEFICIAL 
OR NEUTRAL 


BACTERIA HARMFUL 
BACTERIA 


BACTERIA AREN’T ALL BAD! 
Of all the bacteria normally present in the intestinal MEET THE FRIENDLY COLIFORMS! 


tract of the chicken, the turkey or the pig, only about 5% 

are harmful. The rest are beneficial or, at worst, neutral. In These are the beneficial “gram-negative” bacteria — the 

healthy animals, a proper balance is maintained among productive “farmers” in the digestive tract that “raise” 

the many kinds of microorganisms normally present in valuable B vitamins. Some antibiotics destroy friendly coli- 

the intestinal tract, thus assuring adequate nutrition. forms, change the normal population balance, and allow 
harmful, resistant bacteria and abnormal microorganisms 
to multiply. Baciferm's selective action destroys danger- 
ous bacteria without harming beneficial bacteria. 





The buy is Baciferm — selective action is the pay-off. But 
that's not all. Only Baciferm contains bacitracin in the 
zinc form—made under Patent No. 2,809,892. And CSC's 
zinc bacitracin is not merely antibiotic on an inert carrier 
— it also supplies B vitamins, high protein, vitamin K and 
unidentified growth factors 


Anything else? Yes! More and more feed manufacturers 
want the full bactericidal action of Baciferm because 
the older “broad spectrum” bacteriostatic antibiotics 
seem to have lost their punch, appear to have built up 
resistant strains of bacteria. You can add Baciferm to 
each ton of feed for $2 to $4 less than the tetracyclines. 
The buy is Baciferm. oe 


BACIFERM TO THE RESCUE! 


Baciferm, the zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplement, 
does all its work in the intestinal tract — maintains an GYD 
effective concentration from one end of the tract to the 
other. And zinc bacitracin does its job selectively. No Animal Nutrition Department 
indiscriminate destruction of “good” and “bad” bacteria COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
alike — as in the case of some other antibiotics. 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 


that’s being selective! 
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EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell sells so well 
because poultrymen have learned that prop- 
erly fed soft, reef shell can help their hens 
turn out up to 24 better-quality eggs a year. 


it costs only a nickel per year per bird to feed EGGSHELL BRAND. 
These facts help make highly-digestible EGGSHELL BRAND the best- 
seller it is. 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Poultry Auction 
Sales Reported 


SPRINGDALE, ARK.—Henry 
Thomason, manager of the new Ar- 
kansas Poultry Exchange, Springdale, 
has announced sales figures for the 
auction's first two weeks of operation. 

He said that a total of 1,683,100 
birds were offered for sale, and that 
1,220,900 were actually sold. The birds 
brought an average price of 16.64¢ Ib. 

“These figures mean that producers 
who have sold their birds through the 
poultry exchange have made an addi- 
tional $23,000 profit by using our 
facilities in the past two weeks,” Mr. 
Thomason added. 

He said he based his figures on the 
average market price for similar qual- 
ity birds. The figures cover the period 
June 23 through July 7. 

The exchange was started at 
Springdale in an effort to establish a 
more stable market. 
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TVhat do you want tn a bageing scales 


® Speed e¢ accuracy e reliability @¢ durability 


You get all these, and more, with a Richardson Bagging 
Scale. Bagging speeds range from 4 to 30 bags per min- 
ute. Extremely accurate, these scales guard you against 
costly weight give-away and embarrassing short-weights. 
The durability of a Richardson Bagging Scale is attested 
to by the great number that have seen 50 years or more 
of continuous service — and are still going strong! 


Every Richardson Bagging Scale provides the most- 


Here’s the answer... 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY + 


modern improvements in design for each type of mate- 
rial weighed. All are products of the world’s foremost 
manufacturer of automatic weighing and proportioning 
equipment. And remember, with Richardson, you have 
a nation-wide network of service facilities available 
within 24 hours, if required. 

For complete information on Richardson Bagging 
Scales, write for Bulletin 0450-B. 


Qe 
an 
Richardson Scales con- 


form to U.S. Weights 
and Measures H-44 


for your protection 





CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities e Also manufactured in Europe to U.S. standards 


The instructor was giving a lecture 
on parachute jumping and concluded: 
“And if it doesn’t open up, men, that’s 
what is known as jumping to a con- 


clusion...” 
¢$¢ ¢ 


Salesman: “I've been trying to see 
you for a week. When may I have an 
appointment ?” 

Executive: “Make a date with my 
secretary.” 

Salesman: “I did, and we had a 
swell time, but I still want to see 


you.” 
$e ¢ 


The lady was stepping from the 
shower and was about to reach for a 
towel when she caught sight of a 
window washer looking through the 
window at her. She was too stunned 
to move, just stood staring at the 
man. 

“Whatcha lookin’ at, lady,”’ he final- 
ly asked. “Aincha never seen a win- 


° 


dow washer before? 


¢¢¢ 


“Dad, I've got my first part in a 
play,”’ said the young actor. “I play 
the part of a man who has been mar- 
ried for twenty years.” 

“Splendid,” replied his father. 
“Maybe one of these days they'll give 
you a speaking part.” 


i 


There's something feminine about 
a tree. It does a strip tease in the 
Fall, goes with bare limbs all Winter, 
gets a new outfit in the Spring and 
lives off the saps all summer. 


¢?¢¢ 


“What's the matter with you?” the 
wife demanded. “Monday you liked 
beans. Tuesday you liked beans, 
Wednesday you liked beans; now 
Thursday, all of a sudden, you don’t 


like beans.” 
¢?¢ ?¢ 


Mother was busy in the kitchen 
when Junior asked, “Daddy wouldn't 
murder anybody, would he?” 

“Gracious no, what made you ask 
that?” 

“Well, I heard him down in the 
basement saying, ‘Let’s kill the other 
two, Joe’.” 





she’s had her 
CAFNECTAR 


. > 
this morning 
afnectar fortifies milk replacers 
and calf starter formulas with the 
sweet milk flavor calves love. 
Write for sample and information. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERILA 
3037 N. Clark St. + Chicago 14, Illinois 
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We mean that in every bag of Morton 
Mixing Salt there are extras that make 


a big difference in product quality and 
} At performance. 


One of the most important is research. 
Morton has the most complete salt 


do Ou] led] research laboratory in the world. 
Morton also has more than 25 years’ 


experience in compounding salt and 


. trace minerals. These facilities and 

Ot] L1Ve | ¢ **know-how” have resulted in a whole 
line of tested, superior ingredients in 

every bag of Morton Mixing Salt. One 


eo ° : . 
is Cuprous Iodide, a proven superior 
r ,rTy¢ sae : 
SO 6 [ ] ) ( ‘ { I C patented source of iodine that remains 
stable from mill to feed bunk. 
° Another important extra you get is 
] : ; C' cCryV AQ quality control. The finest ingredients 
C CS are blended and premixed under strict 
- A 
laboratory supervision to assure you 


Mixing Salts of unvarying high quality. 


inztenecr Ge it 
ot 18600.60802 salt @ Extra quality, extra care go into 


Morton Mixing Salts—and you get 
them at no extra cost. What’s more, 
you can get Morton Mixing Salt any- 
where in the United States. 


Mail coupon today for more information! 


MORTON SALT CO., Dept. F-725-3 
110 No. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Name 





Company__ 


Address 





ee, 


Morton 
mixing 
salts 


Trace Mineralized—Iodized—Special 
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CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO ©6KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 














WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR IN A ROLLER MILL? 


PERFORMANCE? 
QUALITY? 











PRICE? 





W-W HAS THE MOST TO OFFER! | 


- a 
me 6 ew 


a 


| ‘FEED’ COUNTER—A special rack used for storing pallets of several vari- 


eties of feeds was turned into lunch counter at the recent “ware-house- 
warming” for dealers and friends of Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, manu- 
facturers of Tuxedo Feeds. The affair marked the opening of the firm’s new 
Tuxedo Feeds warehouse and distribution center at Cincinnati. Food for 


about 375 was served. 


CINCINNATI—The Early & Dan- 
iel Co. recently opened its new Tux- 


| edo Feeds warehouse and distribution 


Any way you look at it, W-W has 
the finest roller mill built. It crimps, 
or cracks, or crumbles every kernel 
of grain with a minimum of fines. 
It has precision contro! wheels, in- 
stead of levers. Rolls never clash 


again — comes in 6” sections, a 
convenient roller exchange re- 
grooving service is available at 
low cost. Framework is of heavy 
cast iron (instead of boiler plate). 
Sizes available from 6” to 36” 
width — adaptable to any source 
of power. See W-W, compare it... 


when running empty. Special 10” 
diameter chilled, cast alloy rolls 
are hardened through entire wall, 


can easily be regrooved time and you'll buy it. 


| previous 
| “This addition is one of the first big 


| Tuxedo 


center at Cincinnati, with nearly 200 
Tuxedo dealers and their families at- 
tending. 

With an additional 25,000 sq. ft. 
of storage and shipping area, the 
company has more than doubled its 
daily shipping capacity. 


steps to be completed in our expan- 
sion program,” said Donn D. Early, 
Feeds general manager. 


| “New directions in dealer-level mer- 


Write for free literature and prices on W-W Roller Mills. 
Ask about liberal terms and time-payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 2237,Norr mascer 


—_—_— 








Steady - 
Sales 


YOU GET ALL = ALL OF THE TIME 


when you push... 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Quick 
Turnovers 


Good 
Profits 


Consumption of PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell continues 
without interruption . . . day in and day out, every day of 
the year. Hens and turkeys, chicks and poults must have 
it because calcium carbonate is as important to their 
lives as water. 


It is this constant use, plus the fact that pure, 100% 
usable PILOT BRAND is the largest selling eggshell 
material in the world, that causes progressive dealers 
everywhere to always stock and push PILOT BRAND as a 
matter of course. It always brings steady sales and good 
profits. And turnovers are so fast, you never have much 
money tied up in stock. 


Order from your distributor... or write to us. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 





FOR POULTRY “ 


| chandising have resulted in increased 
| business, and a bottle-neck at the 
| old shipping docks. These new facili- 
| ties should help us give much better 


service to our dealers and their cus- 
tomers.” 

Mr. Early commented that truck 
layovers are virtually eliminated by 
four new docks featuring adjustable 
loading platforms which match the 
height of truck beds, and permit 
mechanical loading, and that rail 
shippers benefit from new, under-roof 
rail docks which speed shipments 
within 24 hours after receipt of or- 
ders. The warehouse features the new 
“A-Just-A-Dock” which matches the 
warehouse floor to the various truck 
bed heights. 

Parker Hitzfield, Tuxedo Feeds 
production manager, said that the 
new arrangement will help the firm 
check the rising spiral of shipping 
costs. “Already we have found that 
our automatic daily inventory lets us 
schedule all of our lines well in ad- 
vance of shipping need,” he said. The 


ite 





|New Feed Warehouse Opened 


firm’s new inventory method involves 
keeping a 3-4 day supply of all feeds 
on its active supply list. The three- 
day inventory was determined to in- 
sure freshness. “Although we use ap- 
proved preservatives .. .” Mr. Hitz- 
field said, “with a minimum running 
inventory we offset possible prob- 
lems from unusually humid weather.” 

Rail shipping is taken care of on 
one side of the building, and truck 
shipments are handled on the other 
side. 

Finished bagged feeds are conveyed 
from the semi-automatic production 
line to a mechanical “lazy-susan” dis- 
tributing table. The table acts as a 
“governor” at the palletizing point. 
Here sacks are loaded onto pallets. 
Fork lift trucks complete the storage 
operation. 

Founded in 1881, the company has 
three major feed mills at Cincinnati; 
Sumter, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. It 
has major grain elevators at River- 
side, Ohio; Indianapolis, and Louis- 
ville, Ky., as well as smaller facilities 
throughout the southeastern quarter 
of the US. 


Salesman Killed 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arthur F. Mul- 
vihill, sales representative for Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Boston, was killed 
recently in a traffic accident in 
Brighton, Mass. Mr. Mulvihill, resi- 
dent of Winchester, Mass., had been 
New England sales representative for 
Hunt Club dog foods for several 
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FEED ROUND TABLE—One of the facilities providing increased feed hand- 
ling efficiency at the new Tuxedo Feed warehouse in Cincinnati is this 
“lazy susan” distribution table. This picture was taken at one of the demon- 
strations at the firm’s recent “ware-housewarming” party for dealers and 
their friends. In actual operation bagged feeds are transported by conveyor 
from the production line through the chute at upper left, and onto the 
rotating table. Stationed at several points around the table, a team of men 
palletize the feed for pick-up and storage by fork lift trucks. Tuxedo Feeds 
are manufactured by Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati. 
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QUALITY STERLING FARM SALT PRODUCTS 


STERLING BLUSALT: high-quality salt with seven trace minerals (man- 
ganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc) in scientifically 
derived proportions. Available in 100- and 50-Ib. bags, 50-lb. blocks and 
4-lb. Liks. 


STERLING GREEN’SALT: trace-mineral salt plus 10°, phenothiazine for 
effective control of internal parasites. In handy 25-lb. bags with handles for 
easy carrying. Also in economical 100-Ib. bags. 


STERLING GRANULATED SALT: premium-quality white salt in 50-lb. and 
100-Ib. bags for free-choice feeding and custom grist mixing. Also pressed 
into 50-lb. blocks and 4-lb. Liks—plain, iodized or sulfurized. 


Pa 


e Take advantage of increased need 
for salt! 


e Display colorful bags, blocks, 
Liks of Sterling Salt! 


e Help compensate for lower sales 
of mixed feeds! 


Livestock in summer usually eat less mixed feeds 
. hence get less salt. Also, cattle on pasture need 
more salt. 
A colorful, compact Sterling Salt display is a sure- 
fire way to remind customers to buy this salt from 


you. Powerful Sterling Salt advertising in Farm 


Journal, Farm Quarterly, Progressive Farmer, Co- 
operative Farmer and-American Agriculturist tells 
farmers that cattle need salt and minerals, that their 
hay should be salted and that Sterling dealers also 
carry salt for asparagus beds and for water softén- 
ers. This advertising makes sales from your display. 

Order plenty of Sterling Salt to cover this extra 
summer business—now / 





Want service with your sait? 


You can get it from International Salt Company’s Animal Nutri- 
tion Department. Located in Watkins Glen, New York, this 
department does continuing research into the proper use of salt 
and trace minerals in modern livestock and poultry feeding 
programs. This is your department to consult at any time for 
advice on mixing or feed-formula problems and for information 
on any of the Sterling Salt products. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC., SCRANTON, PA. 


Sales Offices: Buffalo Detroit Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago Newark Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Cincinnati New Orleans Richmond 
Boston Cleveland New York St, Louis 


atte 


association 
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Millfeed Price Situation 
And Outlook 


By B. C. McCoy 


Ralston Purina Co. 


Perhaps I have company when 
I say October, November, Dec- 
ember and January millfeed market 
developments came as a surprise. We 
had reasons for optimism as we ap- 
proached this period, but many of us 
did not read the signs properly. In 
trying to reconstruct events, here’s 
how it looks to me: 

A We approached Oct. 1, 1958, 

* with formula feed consumption 
at an exceptionally high level. This 
resulted from the fact that during 
most of 1958 all segments of live- 





Here are four sound reasons for in- 
corporating Tenox BHT-Agricultural 
Grade into your feeds. 


Tenox BHT protects the all-important 
vitamin balance you build into your feeds. 


Tenox BHT improves pigmentation in 
poultry by increasing the utilization of 
Vitamin A. 


Tenox BHT Increases weight gain by 
maintaining maximum nutritional content 
right up to the time the feed is used. 


Tenox BHT protects poultry against cer- 
tain deficiency diseases. 


Your feeds supply 


these extra performance 


factors when they 


ws Tomax BHT 


Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
free-flowing, non-dusting, non-caking. 
Its particle size is similar to that of 
other feed ingredients. It blends 
quickly and does not separate during 
handling or storage. 

Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
was developed to meet the specific 
needs of poultry feed manufacturers. 
It is the result of information provided 
by feed manufacturers combined with 
our own extensive knowledge of anti- 
oxidant performance. 

Build extra performance into your 
feeds by specifying the antioxidant 
specially made by Eastman for feed 


an Eastman antioxidant for feeds 


use... Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade. 
Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
available from leading distributors 
throughout the country. To find out 
how you can use this antioxidant in 
your feed formulations, write today to 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
available in 2 forms 


Tenox BHT (Conc.)-Agricultural Grade which 
may be added to your own diluent. 


25% Tenox BHT Premix, containing 25% 
‘BHT on a nutritive cereal carrier. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta, Georgia, 3133 Maple Drive N.E.; Chicago, 4200 Dempster St., Skokie, 
Illinois; Cincinnati, 1626 Carew Tower; Cleveland, 13212 Shaker Square; Detroit, 17325 Northland Park Court; Framingham, Massachusetts, 65 Concord 
St.; Greensboro, North Carolina, 435 Jefferson Standard Building; Houston, 1300 Main St.; New York City, 260 Madison Ave.,; St. Louis, 10 South Brentwood 
Boulevard. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco, 333 Montgomery St.; Denver, 851 North Broadway; Los Angeles, 2060 South Garfield Ave.; 
Phoenix, 111 West Osborn Road; Portland, 1430 S. W. Clay Street; Salt Lake City, 73 South Main St.; Seattle, 318 Queen Anne Ave. Canada: P. N. Soden 


Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, 2143 St. Patrick St.; Toronto, Ontario, 41 Advance Road. 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. McCoy is 
associated with the Ralston Purina 
Co., Kansas City. He presented this 
report during the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. field day at Wichita. 





stock and poultry feeding were pro- 
fitable. During 1958 we saw $20 
hogs, $30 beef cattle and 20¢ broil- 
ers. 


B This heavy profitable formula 

* feeding carried into October- 
November-December-January, 1958- 
59. In addition to profitable feed- 
ing margins, overall feeding was 
stimulated by early cold weather. 


& We can reconstruct the im- 

“pact of this heavy formula 
feeding in the use and price of all 
feed ingredients of which millfeed 
was a part. The October-Novem- 
ber-December, 1958, use of high 
protein by-products feeds exceeded 
the same period in 1957 by one-half 
million tons. Prices of the meat by- 
products ingredients averaged $9 
ton higher in fall of 1958 compared 
to 1957. Cilmeal consumption dur- 
ing October-November-December, 
1958, exceeded the same period in 
1957 by 16%. Fall, 1958, prices of 
oilmeal exceeded the 1957 prices by 
$8 to $10 ton. To go down the line, 
consumption of most grain by-pro- 
ducts and feed ingredients was 
higher during the fall of 1958. Ac- 
tually total millfeed consumption 
during the fall of 1958 was about 
the same as 1957, but in line with 
the bullish over-all feed price trend 
gained $14.00 per ton during the 
period. 

There briefly we have an outline 
of the general factors that dominated 
our ingredient markets last fall. As 
good things sometimes come to an 
end, we have now entered a period 
where feeding margins are much 
narrower. More about this later, but 
as might be expected, formula feed 
volume is now slower. 


Nutrition 

In speaking of nutrition, there is 
a trend in farming that probably all 
of us are aware of, the trend is toward 
larger commercial farms. Livestock 
and poultry feeding is a business with 
emphasis toward the greatest profits 
from lowest production costs of meat, 
milk and eggs. In considering wheat 
millfeed in present day feed formula- 
tions, the mill offal has to compete 
with other grain products like gluten 
feed and distillers grains. A major 
competition, of course, is feed grains, 








JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY 


3270 Southside 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
WAbash 1-1950 














both in the feed manufacturer’s mar- 
ket and in the farmer’s bins. 


In feed formulation, grains can re- 
place middlings in any formula, but 
the reverse is not true. Milo, corn, 
barley and oats all contain higher 
energy levels than wheat middlings. 
It is true that wheat middlings have 
a higher protein level than the grains, 
but the protein in a formula can be 
balanced with gluten feed, soybean 
meal and linseed meal. 

Let’s take a quick look at the 
place for wheat middlings in specific 
classes of feeding. 


CATTLE 
Middlings have a very definite 
place in cattle feed formulation but 
their use must be figured on a 
strictly economic basis. Availabil- 
ity and cost of other grain products 
and grains must be considered in 
determining the proper place of 
middlings in the formula. We are 
all aware that middlings have a 
higher protein level than grains 





but as far as value of the protein 
is concerned it is generally offset 
by the lower net energy of midd- 
lings compared to grains. In cattle 
feeding middlings have a net energy 
of 750 calories per pound compared 
to corn and milo at 850 calories. 


HOGS 


About the same as cattle. Middlings 
have a definite place in hog feed 
formulations but again are in direct 
competition with other grain pro- 
ducts and ingredients. Actually, cal- 
orie utilization of middlings is less 
in heg feeding than in cattle. 


POULTRY 


We are now discussing an impor- 
tant segment of the feed business 
where millfeeds have definitely lost 
ground. Poultry feeds account for 
58% of the record 40 million tons 
of formula rations produced hy the 
feed industry in 1958. In vwroiler 
formulations high energy grains and 
feed ingredients plus synthetic 


ated the use of middlings. To a 
limited degree middlings may be 
used in growing and laying rations. 
Broiler feed alone represents 20% 
of the total feed business, with 
laying feeds 33% and turkey feeds 
5%. 
The importance of the switch away 
from millfeed in poultry feeds is 


shares of the total output accounted 
for by other rations . . . 14% for hog 
feeds, 17% for dairy feeds and only 
6% for beef and sheep feeds. 


What's Ahead? 

In trying to project forward condi- 
tions, all you can do is evaluate the 
facts in hand and arrive at a _per- 
sonal conclusion. Here’s the way it 
looks to me: 

We will continue heavy feeding 
the balance of the year. Farmers will 
raise more pigs this year compared 
to last year. Cattle on feed are at 
record levels. On the other hand lay- 
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vitamins have practically elimin- | ing flocks are expected to be cut 


back slightly and broiler production 
shows signs of an early cut back this 
summer. 

Now, let’s look at another impor- 
tant factor which has great influence 
on formula feed business volume... 


| livestock and poultry prices. Hog 
| prices have been declining. Last fall 


we were looking at Chicago hog prices 


emphasized when compared with the | of $18.50 to $19 cwt. With the in- 


creased pig crop coming up this fall 


| we can visualize $14 to $15 hogs at 


Chicago. As brought out earlier, the 
farmer of today is a business man. 
When his income is cut, he cuts cost. 
One of the major costs of his opera- 
tions is formula feed cost. A very 
memorable example of what can hap- 
pen when hog prices go down is the 
fall of 1955. Hogs dropped to $10 to 
$12 and hog feed business declined 
sharply. 

The outlook on cattle prices isn’t 
quite so serious. Last fall steers av- 
eraged $26.75. At this time we expect 
fall prices to decline only slightly 





EY PORTABLE SCREW ELEVATOR 
! 


Versatile, efficient, rugged... 


“custom built” to handle all your 


special conveying jobs! 


Easily moved, easily positioned and easily adjusted 
to any angle you require . . . the Kelly Duplex Port- 
able Screw Elevator is ideal for loading trucks direct 
from a feed mixer or silo . . . or for any number of 
jobs around your feed mill or elevator. 

Ruggedly constructed of arc welded steel through- 
out . . . it assures you efficient, uniform delivery of 


grain and all types of free-flowing bulk materials . . . 
is smooth and noiseless in operation . . . and is abso- 
lutely dustproof and waterproof. The telescoping 
frame can be built for adjustment to any incline an- 
gles you require . . . provides a rigid support for the 


available 
cial order 


conveying tube . . . and is equipped with casters for 
easy moving. The round hopper is easy to position 
. . . even when used as a pivot point for reposition- 


ing the discharge. 


We'd like to show you how a Kelly Duplex Portable 
Screw Elevator can be “custom built” to handle any 
number of jobs . . . and to solve any capacity, clear- 
ance or incline angle problems you may have. 


Check and mail card 
today for literature 
and full details. 


VIA AIR MAIL 











[ BUSINESS REPLY ENVELO 
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Can be furnished 
with or without 
motor and vari- 
able speed control. 


Round hopper is 
standard equip- 
ment. Other types 


on spe- 


Available 
with or with- 
out casters. 


CLIP ALONG THIS LINE... FOLD OVER, FASTEN AND MAIL TODAY! 


: 
i 


Git Fy ania? 
Hi} 


(1) Vertical Feed Mixer (CO Ghein Brag 
(CD Vertical Screw Elevator (CD Twin Molasses Mixer 
(C) Electric Truck Hoist ( Hemmermill 
C) Corn Cutter and Grader CD Corn Crosher-Regulater 
C) Gorn Shetier with Blowers — [") Grain Blower 
C) Pitless Corn Shetter (C2 Gorn Scatper 
(1) Reguier Corn Sheller (CD Mil Blower 
[_] Magnetic Sepereter C Groin Feeder 
C) Gob Crusher (CO Electric Bog Gleaner 
C) Becket Elevator (D Forced Air Corlooder 


C Complete Line Catalog 


CORPO eee eee ee eee ee eee) PHONE eeeeeeeee 
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P E R NM A D RY’: THE “sealed-in” vitamin A 


made by a patented process (U.S. Patent No. 2406634 and others pending). Its use assures 
outstanding stability and performance in all types of 

formula feeds. Permadry resists the destructive action of minerals and moisture which are so 
harmful to other types of vitamin A. Write for a sample and 

all the facts about Permadry. So good no one else can match it. 


Literature supplied on request 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 


126-150 MONROE STREET * GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY * TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY . TELETYPE: PAS NO. 600 





under this level. However, if hog 
and broiler volume is lower, cattle 
business will not be able to fill the 
gap. 

In the total demand picture, grains 
and feed ingredients (including mill- 
feed) will be available and in com- 
petition with each other for the feed 
business that is developed. 


Grain Outlook 

Now, let's go to the grain outlook. 
Barring a disastrous drought we 
should have abundant supplies of feed 
grains and ingredients. Grain stocks 
on farms and in interior mills are at 
an all time high. You read every day 
that CCC grain holdings are in- 
creasing with every crop take-over. 
You are probably all aware that CCC 
has sold “off grade” grains both in 
terminal markets and country bin 
sites. 

Here’s a factor which affects all 
of us. The 1959 grain support prices 
are sharply lower than 1958 for ex- 
ample: 

1958 1959 
Corn 1.36 bu. 1.12 bu. 

(grow all you want) 
1.06 bu. 

noncompliance 
Oats éic bu. 50c bu. 
Barley 93¢ bu. 77c bu. 
Milo 1.83 cwt. 1.52 bu. 

Terminal loan rates are down even 
more. The 1959 milo loan in Kansas 
City is down to $1.90 cwt. against 
$2.31 last year. This represents a drop 
of 41¢ per cwt. or $8.20 per ton. 

In these days of surpluses, I feel 
that we are being liberal if we con- 
sider the loan price as being the value 
of the grain in the farmers hands. 
Actually, large quantities are sold 
under loan prices. It seems evident 
that the lower loan figures put a 
cheaper feed ingredient in the hands 
of the farmer. I believe this promises 
pretty stiff competition for millfeed. 
As a matter of fact, I feel that the 
lower loan prices put a damper on 
price optimism not only on millfeed 





but on the whole price spectrum of 
feed ingredients. 

We are now at the point where we 
should evaluate the factors which I 
have brought out. I am not going to 
make a dollar and cents forecast. As 
a general statement I do believe mill- 
feed prices are going to average low- 
er this summer than they have for 
the last several years. 

Also I believe the factors in the 
market today indicate caution on any 
price optimism for this coming fall. 


Even though we had unexpected high 

millfeed markets during the fall of | 
1958 I remind you that bulk midds | 
did not sell in Kansas City over $29 | 
ton between Oct. 1 and Dec. 31, 1957. | 
As a matter of fact, bulk midds were | 
selling at $26 ton on Dec. 26, 1957, 

which was $20 under the same date | 


of 1958. 

For anyone planning forward mill- 
feed prices, I urge you to study both 
1957 and 1958 records . . . and be 
aware of the possibility of setting 
new lower average prices .. . before 
coming to a decision. 


——— 





Shipping Lambs to U.S. | 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. —A Sid- | 


ney, Australia, firm is making a first 
shipment of 30,000 lambs to the U.S., 
according to the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture’s Foreign Agriculture | 


Service. 

A coastal passenger liner, the Del- 
fino (ex-Westralia), has been con- 
verted to carry lambs on a full-time 


basis once every two months. Press | 


reports in Australia indicate that the 
Sidney firm plans to send about 200,- 
000 slaughter lambs to the U.S. year- 
ly. On their arrival, the lambs will 
be on feed and quarantine for 30 
days, after which time they will be 
slaughtered. 

The Delfino will carry approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons of concentrates and 
fodder. 
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MIXERS’ 


PULVERIZED OATS 


A competitively priced grade that has a 
record for improving the quality of mixed 


feeds. Also available in pelleted form. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








JOBBERS 


Theo. W. Martin & Son 


3166 Maple Drive, Atlanta 5, Ga. 


CEdar 7-753! 











CARLOTS 
TRUCK LOTS 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS 





iolists in Truck Sales 
of Seybean Meci, all 
other feed 
end Grain—Also Carlots. 








BROKERS 








MANUFACTURERS' 


AGENTS 


“Serving the Feed Industry Since 1905” 
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Spot deliver your customer's proc- 
essed feed exactly where he wants 
it with the new Jay Bee All-in-One 
Feedmaker® Air Unloading System 


Put it THERE! 


Jay Bee's air conveyor—white arrows in illus- 
tration—adds another service to the All-in-One 
Feedmaker's high volume, low-cost grinding, 
mixing, and blending operation. 


Now you can pipe processed feeds directly from 
the mixer to storage bins, feeders, hoppers— 
overhead or ground level—at distances up to 
30 or 40 feet. Flexible 4-inch tubing can be 
easily joined in any number of lengths. Powerful 
air delivery puts the feed right where it is 
needed—instantly, without waste. The whole 
operation is quick, clean, efficient—giving your 
customer better, faster service—making less 
work for your operator. 


@ And remember—the Jay Bee All-in-One Feed- 
maker gives the same fine “textured grind” all 
Jay Bees deliver: horsepower for horsepower, 
screen for screen, Jay Bee hammermills are un- 
excelled for their consistently uniform texture 


of grind. 


Note to owners and operators: 

Take advantage of Sedberry's complete mill 
installation service—every step from plan 
te production. This coupon will bring you 


information. 


complete 
J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 


Tyler, Texas _ 


Franklin, Tenn. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Dept. F, Franklin, Tenn. 


Please tell me all about 


...-The Jay Bee All-in-One Feedmaker, with Air Unloader 


...+Your complete mill installation service 
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Magnesium Deficit 
Causes Calcium 
Deposits in Calves 


WASHINGTON—Prolonged deficit 
of magnesium in the diet causes de- 
posits of calcium in the large arter- 
ies, muscles and hearts of growing 
dairy calves, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture scientists report. 

In actual dairying practice, most 
diets fed growing calves contain 
enough magnesium. The value of this 
research by Dr. J. William Thomas 
and Dr. Mitsuo Okamoto, dairy nutri- 
tionists of USDA’s Agriculture Re- 
search Service, lies in its basic con- 
tribution to knowledge of how calves 
utilize magnesium nutritionally. 

In their continuing studies of calf 
nutrition at Beltsvillee Md, Dr. 
Thomas and Dr. Okamoto produced 
acute and chronic magnesium defi- 





amount of magnesium in the diet 
there are other important factors 
regulating magnesium utilization by 
calves, according to the nutritionists. 
Work now in progress indicates that 


portant in determining the most ef- 
fective use of magnesium by calves. 
Generally, length of life increased 
as magnesium intake increased. 
Weight gains of milk-fed calves were 
excellent excepting those fed the low- 
est magnesium rates. A chronic de- 
ficiency of magnesium in an other- 
wise good diet ultimately showed up 
in a sharply reduced rate of gain fol- 
lowed by convulsions and death. 
Calcification in the large arteries 
and heart was found in calves fed 
milk furnishing only 5 or 8 grams 





of magnesium per cwt. of body 
weight. 

Calcification was never found in 
calves fed milk furnishing more than 
1.4 grams of lum per cwt., in 
calves fed diets of natural feedstuffs, 
or in calves less than 100 days old. 
The scientists believe it takes at least 
four months of just-below normal in- 
take to cause calcification. 





Stauffer oii Victor 


Announce Merger 


NEW YORK—tThe directors of 
Stauffer Chemical Co. and Victor 
Chemical Works reached an agree- 
ment in principle for a merger of the 
two companies subject to stockholder 
approval, announced August Kochs, 
chairman, and Rothe Weigel, presi- 
dent, of Victor, and by Christian de 
Guigne, chairman, and Hans Stauffer, 
president, of Stauffer. 

The merger proposal provides for 
an exchange of one share of Stauffer 











Termacto 400 the unique 


blend of multiple fermentation 
factors for complete Ugh fortifica- 


48-week test on Single-comb White Leghorns 
in laying house j 


tion. Here’s proof... 


And for economical production with- 
out over-fortification try Bordens 
300 the balanced laying mash supple- 
ment containing fermacto 400 and 
all essential micronutrients at about 
$1.25 per ton on an all-mash basis. 
For custom blended micronutrients, 
too, contact your Dordens field man. 

















Basal Diet + 
Basal Diet 2 Lbs/Ton Fermacto 400 








contact 





For complete price schedules and information 


THE Borden COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, New York 
Murray Hill 7-4100 


atl Fotos 


"oven se 


Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois 





common for each share of Victor com- 
mon. This will involve issuance by 
Stauffer of approximately 1,700,000 
common shares in addition to the 
7,242,670 Stauffer shares now out- 
standing. It is contemplated that the 
Victor 3% % $100 par value preferred 
Shares will become 3%% $100 par 
value preferred shares of Stauffer. 

As soon as the necessary formali- 
ties are completed, a plan of merger 
is to be submitted to the stockholders 
of both companies. 

The consolidation will unite two 
pioneer companies. Victor’s operations 
in phosphates and allied products will 
complement Stauffer’s position in 
basic industrial and agricultural 
chemicals. Sales of the combined en- 
terprise in 1959 are expected to ex- 
ceed $225 million. 

The Stauffer board will be expand- 
ed by the addition of three members 
of the present Victor directorate. The 
Victor organization will remain in- 
tact, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Victor operations will be carried on 
as the “Victor Chemical Division” of 
the Stauffer Chemical Co. with Rothe 
Weigel, now president of the Victor 
Chemical Works, as the president and 
general manager of the division. 


National Pet Food 
Institute Convention 
At Chicago Sept. 9-10 


CHICAGO—The second annual con- 
vention of the Pet Food Institute, 
national association of dog and cat 
food manufacturers, is scheduled for 
Sept. 9-10, at the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

The two-day meeting is designed to 
be of value to both large and small 
manufacturers, according to Parker 
Long, Quaker Oats Co., convention 
chairman. 

The Sept. 9 program will include re- 
ports on activities since the last con- 
vention in the areas of industry, mar- 
ket and nutritional research, state 
and federal regulations, membership 
development, and public relations and 
publicity. A market survey report 
from American Can Co. will also be 
presented. 

Local problems in marketing will 
be emphasized Sept. 10 in a discus- 
sion by a panel of regional manufac- 
turers, according to Mr. Long. Also 
included in the program will be a talk 
on “Human and Animal Health Prob- 
lems and Their Inter-relationship,” by 
Dr. James Steele, chief of the veteri- 
nary public health section of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Red Motley of Parade Magazine, 
Pete Cash of Television Bureau of 
Advertising and Kevin Sweeny of 
Radio Advertising Bureau will pre- 
sent a debate on “Which Advertis- 
ing Medium Is Best for You?” 





ee 





Feed Firm Bacerperates 


CHICO, CAL.—The Chico Seed & 
Feed Co. has filed articles of incor- 
poration with Frank Jordan, secre- 
tary of state, to be capitalized at 
$200,000 in $10 par shares. The dir- 
ectors are listed as George Wellman, 
president; Dr. J. M. Humphreys, first 
vice president; T. C. Wellman, second 
vice president and Nate Burns, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 





COLUMBIA 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 





Get it in the Midwest 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-888! Des Moines 11, lowe 
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This is the trademark of DPi's dry 
ae vitamin A for fortifying feeds, pre- 
mixes, concentrates, and other prod- 
mies we eoennee 04.0060 ucts fed to poultry and livestock. It 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES - orvistow OF eastTman KODAK COMPANY consists of golden orange spherical 

particles in a size range between 30 


CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butylated d 120 mesh 
and butylated hydroxytoluene odded os preservotives. an , 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 




















Net Wt Tore Wt Control No. Order No. 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 























DPi has been a primary producer of 

vitamin A for a long time, was first to 
synthesize it commercially in this 

country, produces vitamin A in a mod- 

ern plant using methods and processes 
developed in DPi laboratories. 
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DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES - orvisiow OF Eastman KODAK COMPANY 





CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose Butyloted 
hydroxyanisole and butyloted hydroxytolvene added os preservotives 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 


Net Wt____. Tere Wt____. Control No. —_ Order No... 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 











This is the inherently stable form of 


aaa vitamin A. It resists the effects of heat, 
moisture, and long storage 
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‘ , edible tallow, gelatin and glucose Butyloted 
le and butylated hydroxytoluene added os preservatives. 
250,000 U.S.P UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 
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The vitamin A in PGB-250 is pro- 
tected from air and the destructive 
action of minerals by the use of fat, 
gelatin, and edible food-grade anti- 
oxidants. Even at 100 F. and 58% PR capo. ey 
relative humidity in mineral pre-mix, DISTILLATION PROD RIES » DIVISION OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


PGB-250 has shown a potency loss of 
CONTAINS vitamin A polmitote, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose Butyloted 


only about 1% % per week. hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene added as preservatives 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 




















Net Wt.___. Tere Wi. Control No. = | ee 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 











The vitamin A potency of PGB-250 is 
250,000 units per gram. You can also 
get potencies of 30,000, 20,000, or 
10,000 units per gram. The diluent 
used in these dilutions is solvent- 
extracted soybean feed of particle size 














MADE IN ROCHESTER, MY. U.S.A. BY 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES - orvision oF KODAK COMPANY range especially chosen to blend with 
PGB-250. 








CONTAINS vitamin A polmi' tollow, gelatin and glucose. Butylated 
hydroxyanisole hydroxytolvene added os preservatives. 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 
Net Wt Tore Wt Control No. Order No 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 

















PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is packed in 25- 
pound and 100-pound polyethylene- 
lined fibre drums. For further informa- 
tion or a quotation, write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Sales offices: New York and 
Chicago . Charles Albert Smith Lim- MADE IN ROCHESTER, N.Y, U.S.A. BY 
ited, Montreal and Toronto. (Also DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES - orvisi0m OF Eastman KODAK COMPANY 


available from distributors through- CONTAINS vitomin A poimitate, edible tollow, gelatin and glucose Butyioted 
hydroxyonisole ond added as preservatives 
out the country.) 250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 
Net Wt Tore Wt Control No. Order No 

FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 



















































Never Overlook 
Good Ideas 






It was one of those warm late June 
days when the humidity was high and 
uot a breeze was stirring. After the 
evening meal, Joe and Mary sat in 
the breezeway to cool off, before 
tackling the job of washing dishes. 
The twins were playing ball in a 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


Srila 
eaten 


vacant lot with some of their noisy 
playmates. 

“Joe,” said Mary suddenly. “How 
would you like to sell our home and 
build a new tri-level home west of 
town in the Happiness Park area?” 

“What! And leave this beautiful, 
comfortable two story colonial home 
we've been living in all these years? 
It may be old fashioned, but darn it, 
I like it.” 
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Joe was really worked up and any 
after dinner lethargy which he had 
nursed was now shaken out of him. 

Mary laughed. “I knew you would 
act that way. I would have bet $100 
on it, Joe.” 

He looked suspiciously at her. 
“Now, Mary, what are you up to? 
Are you baiting me?” 

Mary brushed back a lock of brown 
hair. “No, not exactly, but a woman 
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we recommend 


POYNAFAC 


: to. better Deet : 
: sof! gains at as cost! 





DYNAFAC 


makes the 


difference... 








in your feed sales, too! 


Each day, more and more feeders are demanding 


DYNAFAC PREMIX in their feeds. They want every 
bit of advantage that modern agricultural science 


SWINE: 


1. For promoting growth and feed conversion. 
2. For the control of scours of bacterial origin. 





can offer —not just some of it! 

Regularity of dynafac performance is prac- 
tically unique. The word is spreading . . . feeder to 
feeder; success stories are appearing continuously 
in the farm press and radio; in college reports 
from all parts of the nation — DYNAFAC PREMIX 
makes a good feed better! 

Feeders have discovered that DYNAFAC PREMIX 
helps produce beef at new record lows in cost/100 
lbs. of gain. They’ve seen living proof in their own 
feedlots that DYNAFAC PREMIX gives them better 
protection, too, against Bloat and Founder. The 
new DYNAFAC PREMIX label lists results you can 
expect to get with dygafac: 





CATTLE AND CALVES: 


1. For promoting growth, feed conversion, bloom, and 
on full feed earlier. 


2. As an aid in minimizing the occurrence of feed lot 
bloat due to high consumption of concentrate. 


3. As an aid in minimizing the occurrence of feed lot 
founder due to high consumption of concentrate. 
LAMBS: 

1. For promoting growth, feed conversion and on full 

feed earlier. 
So, improve your sales position by giving your 
customers what they want . . . the leading, most 
talked about feed additive for 1959 . . . pyNAFAC 
PREMIX ! 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dynafac Premix is distributed nationally for Armour by the Chemical Department, McKesson & Robbins, Ing 





has intuition you know. What I was 
emphasizing, my dear, to you is how 
powerful a force habit is. You act as 
though we couldn’t be happy living 
in any other house than this. And 
that, you very well know, is silly.” 

Joe bristled. “It is not silly. It--” 
he broke off. “I get your point. You 
mean I’m getting stubborn. I’m con- 
servative. I'm a status quo fellow. I 
want the world to stand right where 
it is. I don’t want change. I’m satis- 
fied with what I’ve got.” 

Mary nodded. “We are all that way 
once in a while, dear. Perhaps we 
can afford to be like that in our 
personal lives, but not in business.” 

“No,” Joe agreed, “in business you 
have to be alert to trends.” 

Mary smiled. “Now you are think- 
ing right. Let me put it this way— 
you are well satisfied with your ad- 
vertising program. You think that 
your weekly newspaper ad, your bill- 
boards, your monthly mimeographed 
bulletin to 450 farmers, and your 
radio weather news and trading post 
programs are doing a wonderful job 
for you, don’t you?” 

Joe bristled again. 
they?” 

“You tell me they do. And I sup- 
pose you might say you do more ad- 
vertising than the average custom 
mill and farm store operator. But 
I think you could get more business.” 

Joe crossed his legs, and said, 
“Woman, you are exasperating. Now 
tell me, how do you think I could 
get more business?” 

Direct Mail 

“By doing some additional direct 
mail advertising.” 

“In addition to what I am now 
doing?” Joe was incredulous. 

Mary nodded sweetly. “Yes. Let 
me get something and show you.” 

She went into the living room, 
came back a little later with an en- 
velope. “Joe, do you remember when 
we attended that feed trade conven- 
tion in Chicago three years ago?” 

Joe smiled. “Yes, we really had a 
good time, didn’t we? And I learned 
something for my business, too. But 
you sure bought too much stuff. The 
trunk of the car was loaded with it.” 

Mary smiled. “Well, you can’t ex- 
pect a woman to shop the big Chi- 
cago department stores without buy- 
ing something. It’s a big temptation, 
you know.” 

“I suppose so. You even ordered 
something additional when you got 
back home.” 

Mary smiled very prettily. “That's 
what I did. They got my name and 
I've been on their mailing list ever 
since.” 

“Yeah, and you're sending them an 
order now and then. I see an awful 
lot of cancelled checks made out to 
that Chicago store.” 

Mary handed him the envelope. 
“Joe, and you are going to cash in 
on that mailing list idea—if you 
aren't too old to change your think- 
ing. 
“You insult me!” 

“We'll see. I get a mailing like this 
every month from the city store, Joe. 
It’s on the bulk mailing rate. And, 
look, there are 12 separate direct 
mail slips in that one envelope—each 
advertising a different product or 
service.” 

“Twelve—in one envelope!” 

Mary nodded. “Certainly. Here’s 
one on a face blemish cream, an- 
other on a special deodorant. Here’s 
a shower spray attachment, an out- 


“Well, aren't 








Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘reund 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 














HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


815 South Smedley St. 


Phila. 3, Pa. 
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This 100 pound 
container of 


PREMIX 


will provide positive 
vitamin K 
fortification to 

400 tons of your 
poultry feed for 
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TRIANGLE BRAND 


COPPER 
SULFATE 


in your feed helps you raise 
healthier cattle, hogs, and poul- 
try...it aids in sound growth, 
efficient breeding performance, 
normal bone formation, activa- 
tion of enzymes, maintenance 
of haircoat color and prevention 
of anemia. 


Insist 

that Triangle 
Brand Copper 
Sulfate be included 
in your regu- 

lar feedstuff 
mixture. 


Follow a mineral feeding pro- 
gram for better cattle, hogs, 
poultry —and profits! 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
300 Park Avenue. New York 22. N. Y. 








* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 
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“I sent them out to be re-upholstered!" 


By Jim Zilverberg 




















door, foldup table, a moth repellent, 
a feminine syringe, a rent-a-car ad, 
perfume specials, a nail glace kit, a 
toilet kit, a bath salt, a nutrient 
cream. Joe, I'm ashamed to admit I 
look forward to receiving this enve- 
lope every month, and I’m almost 
afraid to open it. I know I'll find 
two or three things in it I'm tempted 
to buy.” 

Joe frowned. “Oh, I suppose all 
women are like that. But, Mary, 
what has all this got to do with my 
feed business ?” 

“What has it got to do with your 
feed business? Why, Joe, you can 
have advertising slips like this print- 
ed and mailed bulk at low cost. One 
slip can tell farmers about your grind 
and mix service, another the mobile 





STILL ON THE ADVANCE... 
THE B&L COMPLETE MOBILE FORMULA FEED BLENDER 


Offering Unmatched Manevuverability and Ease of Operation! 


service, another your bulk service. 
Then you can use a slip for each of 
the various feeds you make under 
your own label. Why every product 
you make or sell, Joe, can be adver- 
tised on a separate slip—l12 in one 
mailing. Then you can have one 
master reply card which farmers can 
check what they want and mail to 
you.” 

Joe began to blink as the meaning 
of Mary’s suggestion came home to 
him. “You mean, I could use this 
idea to punch my sales ideas across 
to farmers, and not bunch all the 
sales suggestions together like I do 
in my newspaper ads?” 

“That’s it. Continue to use your 
advertising, but try this direct idea, 
too. The paper used is very thin, ma- 
chine finish stuff. It’s printed on both 
sides. You can use a lot of copy and 
cuts. Maybe your suppliers will fur- 
nish you with mailing material 
your envelope size. That would cut 
down on costs.” 

Joe began to chuckle. “Mary, the 
idea does appeal to me. I’m willing 
to try it. In fact, I’m getting a little 
excited about it. No competitor is 
using such an idea. And the depart- 
ment stores wouldn’t do this sort of 
thing if it didn’t pay. Don’t say I’m 
so conservative I can’t change, Mary.” 

Mary leaned closer. “I’m glad 
you're not so habit bound in business 


Here’s the modern mobile feed plant 

that grinds, mixes, and blends — pro- 

duces any formula feed right at the 

barn door. It carries a full day’s sup- 

ply of molasses and supplement, and 

features micro-ingredient supplement — ae aaa = Gs ape 
. anh “ &: 

and medicant mixing . . . high speed _ 

molasses blending. Top quality feeds ISOLATE FOOT ROT 

from farm grains and roughages. LAFAYETTE, IND. — Sheep and 

cattle affected with foot rot should 

be isolated from the remainder of 

the herd, according to Purdue Uni- 

versity veterinarians. Diseased ani- 

mals can contaminate lots and pas- 

tures. thereby exposing other animals. 


that you resist new ideas. But there 
is one thing in which I want you to 
be habit-bound.” She closed her eyes 
and puckered her lips slightly. 
“Oh,” said Joe, “I get the idea, 





@ LARGE FEED TABLE — 30” 
@ VARI-SPEED 
@ NO EXTRA 


@ GRINDS WHOLE BALES WITH NO EFFORT 
ABOVE GROUND @ POWER DRIVEN GATHERING FINGERS 
FEED DRIVE © COMPLETELY ENCLOSED WHEN NOT IN USE 
POWER NEEDED @ UTILIZES FULLEST EQUIPMENT EFFICIENCY 





BACKED BY MORE THAN 100 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN FEED AND GRAIN PROCESSING MACHINERY 


ws BARNARD & LEA 
SBALy Vy , 
BLA 2, 


Uy / 
IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
1219 Twelfth Street $.W. 
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ANDARD EQUIPMENT ON MMM SUI MA ( LEAL NC 
B&l FORMULA FEED BLENDER — 
The first practical mobile baled hay grinder grinds 


round and square bales with equal ease. 











“Trained Ful-O-Pep men are helping dealers 
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make the switch to bulk feeds,” 


says G. P. MOSELEY, Manager of Southern Feed Division of The Quaker Oats Company, 


in this report to Ful-O-Pep Feed Dea/ers 


G. P. MOSELEY started 22 years ago as an office boy in the Memphis Feed Plant of The Quaker Oats Company 
Advancing through the Feed Sales Department, he was promoted to District Manager in 1953 
and Manager of Ful-O-Pep’s Southern Feed Division in 1956. 


“We at Quaker take the position that our growth is depend- 
ent on the feed dealer. We feel this is largely responsible 
for the ‘member-of-the-family’ feeling that exists among 
our Ful-O-Pep Dealers. 


“We are dedicated to providing ‘know-how’ that helps 
our dealers meet today’s changing conditions. Take the 
matter of bulk handling of feeds. Here’s the way for the 
dealer to reduce handling costs and speed up service to his 
customers. Our men are trained to help Ful-O-Pep Dealers 
finance and install bulk handling facilities, as well as grind- 
ing and mixing equipment for combining grain and con- 
centrates. In this way, the dealer puts out a finished feed 
at a price that is more profitable both to him and the feeder. 


“Ful-O-Pep is also counselling dealers on credit, financ- 
ing, and sales promotion problems. This close association 
and cooperation between the Ful-O-Pep salesman and the 
dealer is placing him in a better position to sell and service 
today’s feeders. 

“Positive proof that Ful-O-Pep’s aggressive dealer de- 
velopment program is paying off is shown by the increased 
volume of tonnage our dealers are doing each month. 


“So come on and join the constantly growing members 
of the Ful-O-Pep family of dealers and cash in on the op- 
portunities for greater feed sales and profits.” 


4 


FUL() PEP FEEDS 
ABALALARLLLLLELERERLELLELERELELELELYT 


We invite Feed Dealers to visit our modern Feed Mills located at: Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Memphis, Tenn. @ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Tex. © Shiremanstown, Pa. ¢ Lawrence- 
burg, Ind. © Chattanooga, Tenn. ¢ Tampa, Fila. © Asheville, N. C. © Jasper, Ala. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS -e 


NEW SERVICE - 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7596—Feed, 
Fertilizer Body 


A combination bulk feed and fer- 
tilizer body called the “Feedilizer,” 
has been introduced by Simonsen 
Manufacturing Co. The 3,800-Ib., all- 
steel body can give the dealer an ex- 
tra fertilizer spreader during the 
rush season and it also can allow 
the dealer to expand his operation 
from the relatively short fertilizer 
spreading season to a full 12 months 
by adding bulk feed delivery, the com- 
pany said. The Feedilizer is two com- 
plete bodies in one, with a total ca- 
pacity of 261 cu. ft. The two com- 


| 


partments will hold 8% tons of fer- 
tilizer or 5.2 tons of feed. This allows 
splitting a load into two separate 
orders of fertilizer at a time or sepa- 
rate feed orders. One compartment 
can be filled with fertilizer and the 
other with feed. The unit has all the 
features of a bulk feed body and a 
spreader. Its feed delivery auger 
will reach 21 ft. bins, will turn 360° 
and will deliver feed at the rate of 
800 lb. a minute. Each conveyor has 
an individual motor, and the floor 
conveyor’s variable speed drive en- 
ables the operator to avoid jamming 





material in the vertical conveyor. 
The hydraulic drives eliminate the 
need for shear pins, slip clutches, long 
drive lines and gear boxes. Augers 
can be operated individually. The 
fertilizer spreader unit is designed to 
spread accurately down to 75 Ib. an 
acre. Because its apron is run by a 
wheel drive, the truck can be operat- 
ed in all gears or with a two-speed 
axle without affecting the rate of fer- 
tilizer spread. Stainless steel is used 
at all critical points to reduce cor- 
rosion. For more information, check 
No. 7596 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7600—Fish Meal 
Dryer Bulletin 


An eight-page bulletin describing 
a low temperature fish meal dryer 
has been released by Standard Steel 
Corp. The publication includes pho- 
tographs of .dryer installations and 
auxiliary control equipment, a flow 
diagram of the rotary drying opera- 
tion, description of the Standard fish 
meal drying method and design data. 
Company literature claimed higher 
protein value and greater yield are 
gained through the use of the dryer 
and a meal is produced that is light 
in color and easily packed. For cop- 
ies, check No. 7600 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7597—Tractor 
Shovel 


A four-wheel-drive, rubber-tired 
tractor shovel with 5,000 Ib. carry- 
ing capacity has been announced 
by the Frank G. Hough Co. Features 
of the unit, designated Model H-50, 
include more power available for 
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No. 7598—All-Steel Hog Pen 
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both hydraulics and traction, more 
efficient torque-converter, complete 
power-shift transmission, power- 
transfer differentials, power-steering, 
pry-out bucket action, safety boom 
arms, power-boostéd brakes and nu- 
merous refinements, company litera- 
ture claims. The gasoline and diesel 
engines provide from 90 to 92 h.p. 
The unit has a large capacity oil- 
bath air cleaner, a cartridge-type oil 
filter that is built into the hydraulic 
reservoir and similar filters for en- 
gine, transmission and torque-con- 
verter oil. The torque-converter is a 
single-stage, two-phase converter 
with a torque-multiplication factor of 
2.57 to 1 at stall. For complete de- 
tails, check No. 7597 on the coupon 
and mail. : 


No. 7598—All-Steel 
Hog Pen 

Development of a four-purpose, all- 
steel hog pen has been announced by 
Starline, Inc. According to the com- 
pany, the pen enables raisers to use 
a single hog house through the entire 
swine life cycle. Flexibility has been 
accomplished by eliminating concrete 
curbs and by designing the pens with 


removable farrowing crate rails and 
pen partitions. The basic hog pen is 
formed of panels standing approxi- 
mately 37 in. high, with 5 in. spindle 
spacing in the upper section and 2% 
in. spacing below. A standard 24 in. 
gate is located in the center of the 
pen partition on the alley side. This 
center location of the pen gate makes 
it possible to convert the pen to a 
farrowing crate, the company says. It 
can be changed to a pig creep from 
the farrowing crate by removing the 
restraining bar. Check No. 7598 on 
the coupon and mail for details. 


No. 7599—Vitamin K 
Product 


The Heterochemical Corp. announc- 
es that it is making generally avail- 
able to the feed industry a range of 
potencies and carriers of its Hetro- 
gen K Premix (water soluble vitamin 
K; stabilized menadione sodium bi- 
sulfite). The company claims sav- 
ings for the feed manufacturer in 
both cost and more efficent vitamin 
K utilization. The firm listed various 
potencies, ranging from 4 to 64 gm. 
per pound, using either a calcite car- 
rier or a soybean meal carrier. In 





connection with the calcite premix, 
the firm said it has been using for 
some time a new method of manu- 
facture which results in a “complete- 
ly stable product.” Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by checking 
No. 7599 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 7601—Dust 
Collector 


Ripco Air Systems has introduced 
a compact dust collector to be used 
with its pneumatic bulk loading and 
unloading systems. Designed primar- 
ily for use when unloading bulk feed 
into open bins, hog feeders and so on, 
the unit, through a swirling action, 
separates air from the grain, drip- 
ping the grain by gravity and allow- 
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ing the dust-free air to escape 
through the opening in the top. The 
unit measures 14 in. in diameter and 
16 in. deep and can be carried in the 
truck on all trips. Literature is avail- 
able by checking No. 7601 on the 
coupon and mailing to this publica- 
tion. 


Also Available 


No. 75898—Screen separator bulle- 
tin, Southwestern Engineering Co. 

No. 7540—Salt box designs, Inter- 
national Salt Co. 

No. 7541—Financing, leasing pro- 
gram, Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 

No, 7542—Bulk feed handler, Pro- 
ductive Acres Manufacturing Co. 

No, 7548—High-speed blender, 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 

No, 7544—Dual roll drive, Moore 
Dry Dock Co. 

No. 1545—Pneumatic vibrator, 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7546—B arge unloading con- 
veyor, Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 7547—Bulk feed unit, 
Inc. 

No. 7548—Electronic weight detec- 
tor, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

No. 7549—Equipment catalog, Bur- 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 7550—Moisture computer, F. 
H. Peavey & Co. 

No. 7551—“‘Dual-Speed” pellet mill, 
California Pellet Mill Co. 

No. 7552—Mixer data sheet, Mun- 
son Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 7553—Auger elevator, Koyker 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7554—Bulk scale bulletin, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7555—Surge bin, Rapids Ma- 
chinery Co. 

No. 7556 — Equipment catalog, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7567 — Service plan brochure, 
Wm. Davies Co., Inc. 

No. 7558 — Batch mixer bulletin, 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7559—Grain drying bin, Len- 
nox Industries, Inc. 

No. 7560 — Gluten feed booklet, 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
Inc. 

No. 7561—Bulk material transport, 
Dorsey Trailers. 

No. 7562—Mixer-blender, Collision 
Mixer Co. 

No. 75638—Electromagnetic pulley, 
Stearns Magnetic Products. 

No. 7564—F lat belt pulleys, Repub- 
lic Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7565 — Coded card control, 
Richardson Scale Co. 


Ripco, 





No. 7566—Creep feeder, National 
Manufacturing & Stamping Co. 

No. 7567—Fabricated roof, Butler 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7568—Vitamin A, Distillation 
Products Industries. 

No. 7569 — Portable grain auger, 
Viking Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7570—Protein analyzer, Heg- 
man, Inc. 

No. 7571—Cob and shuck retarder, 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 

No. 7572—Pneumatic bulk unit, 
Aero-Bulk Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7578—Linear programming, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 

No. 7574— Temperature recording 
unit, Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7575 — Automatic bag feeder, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7576—‘“Roughager” pellet mill, 
California Pellet Mill Co. 

No. 7577—Bulk fumigant, Ferguson 
Fumigants, Inc. 

No. 7578—Extractor magnet, Mag- 
ni-Power Co. 

No. 7579—Proportioning pump, B- 
I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 7580—Booklet on pellet mills, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7581 — Automatic unloader, 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7582 — Molasses feed scale, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7583—Bin vibrator, Eriez Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

No. 7584 — Dealer program bro- 
chure, William Davies Co., Inc. 

No. 7586—Engineering service, V. 
D. Anderson Co. : 

No. 7587—Inert atmosphere gener- 
ators, Gas Atmospheres, Inc. 

No. 7588—Molasses product, Vy- 
Lactos Laboratories, Inc. 


No. 7589—Bulk feed body, Gerber 


Sheet Metal, Inc. 
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in view of bumper crop prospects,” he 
says. 

“The biggest uncertainty in the 
short-run cattle price outlook is the 
weather. Unfavorable weather in the 
West could change the summer and 
fall picture considerably. If moisture 
shortages occur in these western re- 
gions, the lack of range feed would be 
felt keenly. This is especially true 
with the high number of cattle now 
available,” he adds. 


- 
——_ 


Firm Names Manager 


BATESVILLE, ARK.—A new gen- 
eral manager was named as the Ar- 
kansas Poultry Co., Batesville, re- 
sumed operations after being idled 
by a strike since June 26. 

Glen Hinkle, Mountain View, Ark., 
said recently that Holly Hipps, Auro- 
ra, Mo., has been named manager of 
the plant to succeed Lacy Hubbard. 
Mr. Hubbard's future plans were not 
disclosed. 

The plant processes, freezes and 
distributes poultry. 








No. 7590—Bulk or feed body, Trail- 


co Manufacturing & Sales Co. 


No. 7591—Sales booklet, Perrygraf | 


Corp. 
No. 7592—Package Pneumatic sys- 
tem, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 
No. 7598—Bag flattener, New Lon- 
don Engineering Co. 


No. 7594—Vitamin K product, Ab- | 


bott Laboratories 
No. 7595—Portable grain conveyor, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 


Prospects for Cattle | 


Profits Said Good 


AMES, IOWA — Immediate profit 
prospects for Iowa cattle growers con- 
tinue to be favorable, even though the 
long-range cattle outlook isn’t so rosy, 
according to Francis Kutish, Iowa 
State University farm economist. 

The 1959 fed cattle prices aren't 
likely to break drastically since mar- 
ketings of other than fed cattle prob- 


ably will remain small this year, Mr. | 


Kutish says. 
“Marketings this summer and fall 


are expected to be around 8% larger | 


than a year ago,” according to Mr. 
Kutish, “but they’re being dragged 


out as cattlemen feed cattle to heavier | 


weights. Cattle raisers continue to 
hold back cows and other nonfed cat- 
tle which would otherwise seriously 
depress market prices. 

“Cattle feeding profits aren't as 
great this year as a vear ago, but 
they’re high enough to keep the in- 
terest in cattle feeding—particularly 








Now, the versatility of air unloading at a 
new low price! Yet, like all other models in 
the famous Bulkmaster line, this all-new 
body is ruggedly built with many quality 
features for long-lasting, trouble-free ser- 
vice. Large 6” screw conveyor and specially- 
designed rotary air lock feeder are hydrau- 
lically-powered to allow complete control of 


e All-steel, electrically-welded body, ribbed for 
extra strength 


@ 32° x 32" sliding hatch covers with foam rubber 


e Rear-mounted throttle 
e Tachometer 


For the full facts on the J-A, see your Dorsey 
Bulkmaster distributor or MAIL THE COUPON 


F Dors 

 pitenasres) 

DORSEY TRAILERS 
ELBA, ALABAMA 


> 


‘economy 


feed flow. A new, lightweight blower pro- 
vides a medium pressure air stream that’s 
quieter than ever before and holds pellet 
breakage to a minimum! The model J-A is 
available in lengths from 10 to 16 feet, and 
as optional, in high-cube design for increas- 
ed capacities when handling lightweight 
feeds. Other top-line features include: 


e Four 9-foot sections of flexible metal hose 
e Easily-accessible rear ladder 

e Automotive-type bumper 

e ICC lights, rear directionals 

e Compartments 


DORSEY TRAILERS 
Elba, Alabama 


RUSH 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY and STATE 


Se ec all 
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0 SHELL 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 





He's looking 

for some of your 
dog food made 
with our complete 
dog food cereals 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES * KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 





Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


PHONE Cereals of Quality Since 1862 _yeverype 
1800 Danville, Illinois 8261 





= 





Convention 
Calendar 


Aug. 3-8—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station; chm., 
E. E. Brown, Asst. State Chemist. 

Aug. 46—Midsouth Soybean and 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Paul O. Hughes, 





“This MOLASSES MIXER nevev NEEDS CLEANING! 


Hundreds of satisfied users know that SECO's 
twin rotors, with paddles that clean each 
other, end all cleaning and scraping forever! 
And the SECO TWIN brings you these 
features too: 
Dual rotary action that assures 
uniform mixing 
Molasses never has to be heated 
Separate molasses pump and vari- 
able-speed auger feeder 
For exclusive features .. . for years of trouble- 
free, efficient service, choose the SECO TWIN 
MIXER. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
SOT TES 


Ss EC WOinzc 


GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Seco offers to the feed industry experienced mill Planning, 
Engineering and Manufacturing Service on equipment 
needs—including complete mill installations. Your inquiries 

are invited. 


50 
MOLASSES MIXER 








Nov. 16—Tennessee Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Charles H. War- 
field, American Trust Bldg., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

1960 

Jan. 5-7—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis; 
sec., M. C. Small, P. O. Box 69, Mt. 
Morris, Ill. 

April 11-18—Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 





Aug. 28—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana; 
chm., Dr. J. H. Conrad, Animal Sci- 
ence Department. 


chm., A. L. Neumann, Beef Cattle Di- 
vision. 

Sept. 4—Swine Day; University of 
Missouri, Columbia; chm., Prof. Le 
land Tribble, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. 

Sept. 9-10 — Pet Food Institute, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 832 S. Michigan Ave., Ohi- 
cago, TIL 

Sept. 9-10 — Maryland Poultry 
Service Oonference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Sept. 9-17 — Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn., farm of Clarence Zie- 
mer, Elmwood, IL; sec., 8. B. Swann, 
Kauffman Turkey Farms, Waterman, 
Ti. 

Sept. 138-14—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. (work meeting for 
directors, committees and members), 
Minneapolis; exec. vice pres., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 400 Folger Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.O. 

Sept. 15-16—Mutual Millers & Feed 


Sept. 15-17—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 








FISH MEAL - FISH SOLUBLES 


LIVER MEAL—VITAMIN OILS 
PEATHER MEAL—FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., INC. 


82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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DONT 
10 bu 
SECOND-GUESS 


WEATHER ! 


os 
Coccidiosis is a year round problem. 
Give your growers the tops in 
coxy protection in all kinds of weather... 
all year ’round with h NiCars in your 
broiler starter and grower rations. 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Div., Rahway, N. J. 








mon over Four Billion Birds 


@ TRADEMARK OF 
MERCK & CO., INC. FOR NICARBAZIN 
O@meERCK &@ CO., INC. 








_ 
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Nicholson, Monroe, N.C. Iowa. 


Sept. 16-18—National Feed Ingre- 


dients Assn.; Pick-Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; sec., Peter W. Janss, 









CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
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tion; Asheville, N.C.; sec., N. B. ; 212 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, 


Sept. 17-18 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. 


University of 





L. Stephenson, Department of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Sept. 18 — College-Feed Industry 
Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Prof. Emmit 
Animal! Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 28 — Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. 
©. Henderson, Hills Agricultural 
Science Building, Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 23-25 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 98th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 24-26 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, Pa.; sec., Donald W. 
Parke, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 


Sept. 26—Small Mill Short Course; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City; spon- 
sored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
















Machines for 
Modern Milling... | 













FORSTER 
WEIGH BUGGY 


FOR ACCURATE MIXING 

Use the Forster Weigh Buggy 

to improve mixing accuracy... 

to save labor . . . to save time... 
for weighing, hauling, and dumping. 
Features accurate beam scale and 
sliding panel in bottom for dumping. 
Write for complete details, today. 
















18 ew. #9290 







25 cu. fr. $375 












































































At your service 
We fly our own planes 




















for 





more 





details 
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| FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, onistin, © 


| Gentlemen: Please send complete details on the following: 
] Weigh Buggy (CD Hammer Mill 





Name 


| Corman BGGtRO.......cccecccocescossesnsseossnssecscoundninl 


BUILT AT ADA, OKLAHOMA 





TEL. 


FEderal 









2-6020 ADA 


Temple, Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ 
Hays, 702 Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 68 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 
8, NJ. 

Oct. 7-9—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-14—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Cumberland Falls 
State Park, Corbin; sec., John W. 
Tuttle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 


Oct. 14 — Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Irwin Olcott, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 4800 8S. 
Richmond St., Chicago 32, Ill. 

Oct. 14-15—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bidg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 15-16—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, P.O. Box 
172, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 15-16 — West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn. convention; Blackwa- 
ter Falls Lodge, Davis; sec., J. 8. Lar- 
rick, Beckley Ice & Feed, Beckley, 
W. Va. 

Oct. 19-20—Beef Research Confer- 
ence (attendance by invitation); Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; spon- 
sored by Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute and National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council; Dr. 
©. B. Cox, Agricultural Economics 
Department, Purdue University. 


Oct. 19-20—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
by California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. and University of Cali- 
fornia; chm., Berton Maxwell, Poultry 
Producers of Central California, 
Petaluma. 

Oct. 20-21—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 22-23 — Annual Stockholders 
Meeting, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc., Onondago County War 
Memorial Building, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 22-23 — Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; sec., 
Bob Skinner, 928 Des Moines Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Oct, 29—Nebraska Feed & Nutri- 
tion Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; chm., Dr. John Ad- 
ams, Poultry Husbandry Department. 
Oct. 30—Rooters Day; University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. E. R. Peo, 
Animal Husbandry Department. 


Oct. 30 — Illinois Sheep Producers 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., Dr. U. 8S. Garrigus, Department 
of Animal Science. 

Nov. 4-5—Illinois Feed Assn. and 
Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn., 
joint convention; Armory, Spring- 
field, IIL; IFA, Leland Hotel; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago; IPIA, St. Nicholas Hotel; 
sec., Aubrey Harless, Box 91, Shelby- 
ville, Til. 

Nov. 4-7 — National Renderers 
Assn., Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood Beach, Fla.; sec., Miss Jamie 


MEDo GREEN 


A COMPLETE LINE 
of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Pellets — Dairy Chop 


BREMCO ALFALFA MILLS INC. 


















New Bremen, Ohio 
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Fit the protection to the problem— 
with versatile, unmatched nf-180 


Nothing protects turkeys during the critical growing- 
finishing period like nf-180. It prevents and controls 
more turkey diseases than any other drug. The com- 
parison chart below proves it. 

With nf-180 you can tailor medicated feeds to fit 
your needs. Here are three methods in widespread use: 

Two-pound level (.011% furazolidone) — fed 
continuously to help protect against blackhead, hexa- 
mitiasis, and other diseases. 


Compare nf-180 (furazolidone) with other turkey feed medications 


Penicillin and 
L- — 


12% 2 Penicillin plus 
37 2 Bacitracin 


Erythromycin 
___ Stearate 
2—- Acetylamine 
S—Nitrothiazole _} 
4—Nitropheny! 
__ Arsonic Acid 
A Sulfa—Tin— 


KEY — P: Prevention 


*Each pound of nf-180 contains 50 grams of furazolidone 


One-pound level (.0055% furazolidone) — fed con- 
tinuously for wide protection against stress-caused 
troubles and many diseases, except where blackhead 
and hexamitiasis are problems. 

Week-a-month plan — for areas where disease is not 
as serious. You feed nf-180 at a 2-lb. (.011% furazoli- 
done) level one week a month to help clean up birds, 
fight stresses, and knock out disease organisms before 
they cause trouble. 

In addition, all three plans help improve 
feed conversion, step-up growth, and elim- 
inate sub-clinical infections. Buildup of 
resistant organisms has never been a prob- 
lem with nf-180—no unwanted side effects 
because nf-180 is non-toxic. 

Why settle for less than nf-180 protec- 
tion? Review your turkey disease prob- 
lems, then set up the nf-180 program 
which will fit your needs. For complete 
details on nf-180, talk with your Hess & 
Clark representative, or write, wire, or 
call for the Turkey Feed Medication Kit 
to Feed Products Manager, Hess & Clark, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


NT-9-2 


nf 180 | 


brand of 


petew- WAcy ote kes: © | 
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Fox, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, 
Lliinois. 

Nov. 6-7—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference; Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater; chm., Dr. Rollin H. 
Thayer, Poultry Science Department. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, TL. 

Nov. 12-13—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. F. W. Hill, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Dept., Oornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 19-20—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Keith Myers, National 
Swine Growers Council, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa. 

Nov. 22-24—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 
928 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

Nov. 27-28 — American Society of 
Animal Production; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, DIL; sec., Dr. H. H. Ston- 
aker, Colorado State University, Ft. 
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turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lioyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 
5, Mo, 

Feb. 11 — Boston Grain and Fiour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul Sut- 
liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12-14—-Fact Finding Oonfer- 
emce, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, Il. 

Feb, 21-28— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 604 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

Feb. 22-23—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 








Another Wa Efed Feed 


Manufacturer’s Success Story! 


There are many, many success stories of Ultra-Lifed Feed 
Manufacturers ... feed manufacturers who have increased their 
business constantly, year after year, utilizing Ultra-Life fortifi- 
cation products to build highest quality feeds and the Ultra-Life 
sales and service programs to sell these feeds. 

If you are a feed manufacturer, and desire to build a larger, 


more profitable business, you need to know the facts of Ultra- 
Let us show you how the Ultra-Life 


Life’s complete program. 
Program can work for you, too! 
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Valse LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis, Illinois. ===——_ 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 


*Name on request 























* Intensive 
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new members to the board of dir- 
ectors, and expansion plans for the 
company’s foreign and domestic busi- 
ness. 


New officials are: William J. Gar- 
rett, Dallas, vice president and dir- 
ector to head the firm’s financial 
affairs; Rea H. Allison, New York, 
director; Charles F. Smith, Dallas, 
director; Harvey Keyes, Ft. Worth, 
director and Charles Marcus, Dallas, 
legal counsel and director. 

Casco Chemical, which has been in 
existence two years, last year had a 
sales volume of nearly $4 million. 
The selling pace has been stepped 
up considerably, Mr. Cash said, as 
the company is now producing a new 
liquid antioxidant for the edible and 
inedible fats industries. 

The firm deals in animal fats and 
oils, vegetable oils and related pro- 
ducts. It operates a fleet of 28 tank- 
type trucks in the southwestern, mid- 
western and southeastern sections of 
the U.S. About 20% of the company’s 
sales are to large domestic concerns, 
and about 80% to foreign markets. 

Mr. Garrett said he expected Casco 
to realize a sales volume of about 
$10 million in 1959, basing his esti- 
mate on first quarter results. He 
mentioned that the firm is coming 
out with a new product that resists 
oxidation and prevents rancidity in 
fat-containing foods. 


——_ 





Joins Research Council 


CINCINNATI — Barton Distilling 
Co., Bardstown, Ky., recently joined 
the Distillers Feed Research Council, 
expanding the council’s membership 
to 22. 

Dr. Frank Kraus, vice president of 
Barton Distilling, was elected to serve 
on the council’s board of directors. 
Joseph Svihovec will represent 
the company on the council’s research 
committee. 

Barton Distilling produces distillers 
dried grains with solubles, one of the 
three types of feed ingredients pro- 
duced by the distilling industry. 





STORAGE FACILITIES 
BRADY, NEB.—The construction 
of gas storage facilities at Kaw Dehy- 
drating Co. Brady, was completed 
recently by Mid-States Construction 








SEND FOR THE NEW 
ELTON CONVEYOR CATALOG 
lt will save money for youl 
CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 
Humboldt, lowa 
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Business-Builders 


for Feed Manufacturers 





» SWINE FEEDS 
WITH 


"(=a ICO 


“Do-It-Yourself” isan Ui 
Information 


for Farmers 











DUSTRies Inc, 
UT Stecer 
PENNSTiVANIA 








NNSYtVans, 
ve 4-Mog 


These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
puBLicKER improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
use” contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
ynoust facturers .. . no exaggerated claims, no “‘bull.” Just the facts on 
P ogee . what PACO is, what it will do, what it has done, how to use it 
P| puisapecrnta ae a for bigger profits. 


teleprhor* 





The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers, for their own information, along with 
other literature to distribute to their customers. If you are not 
acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
and “freshener” for all types of feeds, we will be pleased to send 
by return mail the data you check on coupon below. 





ALSO AVAILABLE IN 50-L8. BAGS 


Here is the ideal, fast-selling 
package for direct sales to 
farmers and cattlemen. 





MOLASSES PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 


DISTILLERS Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Without obligation send the following: 


DRIED SOLUBLES _ Co POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 
po (1 SWINE FEEDS with PACO 
(DAIRY ond BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 
A PRODUCT OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. Folders to distribute to our customers: 


1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Phone: LO 4-1400 
MIDWEST SALES AGENT Indicate : CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 


The North American Trading and Import Co. no. desired : FARM USES of PACO 


101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PR 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA. LA. CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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FEED ADDITIVES 
4 


Looks 
like 
everybody 





wants 


No wonder! It helps formulators keep finished feed 
costs in line . . . lets them take advantage of good 
buys in ingredients, and supplement with highly 
concentrated synthetic methionine. That’s why we're 
selling more methionine than ever . . . and we can 


still deliver promptly anywhere! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 








HEAD MICROSCOPY GROUP—New officers elected at the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Feed Microscopists include (left to right): 
Albert Gehrt, Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy, IIL, vice president; Lewis 
Barefield, Arkansas State Plant Board, president, and G. M. Barnhart, Mis- 
souri State Department of Agriculture, secretary-treasurer. The group’s 1960 
annual session will be held in April, in San Antonio, Texas. 


Feed Microscopists 
Elect New Officers 
At Annual Meeting 


QUINCY, ILL.—Lewis A. Barefield, 
affiliated with the Arkansas State 
Plant Board, has been named presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Feed Microscopists for the coming 
year. 

Other officers elected during the 
group’s recent annual meeting in 
Quincy include Albert Gehrt, Moor- 
man Manufacturing Co., vice presi- 
dent, and G. M. Barnhart, Missouri 
State Department of Agriculture, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Barefield succeeds Ernest F. 
Budde, Quaker Oats Co. 

More than 80 members from all 
parts of the U.S. and from Canada 
attended the microscopists’ annual 
meeting. The Moorman company was 
industry host for the meeting, which 
featured two evening workshop ses- 
sions in addition to the formal ses- 
sions of presentations of scientific pa- 
pers on progress in microscopy tech- 
niques and related subjects. 

A current major project of the or- 


| ganization is an 
of the present feed microscopy man- 





extensive revision 
ual, completion of which is expected 
in time for distribution at the 1960 
meeting. The group’s editorial and 
publications committee, headed by 
Mr. Barefield, is in charge of the 
project. 

The next annual meeting of the 
microscopy group is scheduled for 
April, 1960, in San Antonio, Texas. 

Named to head organization com- 
mittees during the coming year were: 
Resolutions, Mrs. Marvell Herrera, 


| Iowa State Department of Agricul- 
| ture; 


controversial sample referee, 
Ward Creswell, Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; program, E. E. 


| Brown, Texas State Department of 


Agriculture; auditing, C. C. Yund, 


| Purdue University; methods, C. Ty- 
| son Smith, University of Massachu- 
| setts; education and publicity, G. O. 
| Kuhn, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.; nomi- 
| nating, G. D. Miller, Kansas State 


University; editorial and publications, 
Mr. Barefield, Arkansas State Plant 
Board; collaborators check samples, 
Eugene Kerr, Hales & Hunter Co., 
and constitution and by-laws, Bruce 
Poundstone, Kentucky State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Advertisement 


“The man says he don’t want counterfeit 
parts in his California Pellet Mill.” 


© 1959 CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL CO. 





Vern Sundem 


Named to Feedstuffs 
Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — Vermayne 
(Vern) Sundem has been named to 
the editorial staff of Feedstuffs, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, president of The 
Miller Publishing Co., publisher of 
Feedstuffs. 

Mr. Sundem was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in June 
with a B.A. degree in agricultural 
journalism. 

He was awarded the Harvey E. 
Yantis memorial scholarship sponsor- 
ed by the Northwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. in his senior year. Mr. 


Yantis was president of The Miller | 
Publishing Co. from 1954 to 1957, and | 
editor of Feedstuffs from its found- | 


ing until his death in 1957. 


Last summer Mr. Sundem was em- 
ployed as an agricultural information | 


specialist trainee for the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture in Washington, 


D.C, 


ip 


T. M. Ware Named 
Chief Executive Officer 





SKOKIE, ILL.—Thomas M. Ware, | 


president of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., has been made chief 
executive officer of 
the corporation by 
the board of direc- 


tors. Mr. Ware has | 


been with IMC for 
12 years, and was 
chief engineer, 
vice president of 
engineering and 
administrative 
vice president be- 
fore being named 
president in May, 
T. M. Ware 1958. 
Louis Ware will continue as chair- 
man of the board. 


——_ 


Thompson-Hayward 
Announce Appointees 


KANSAS CITY — Two appoint- 
ments have been announced by 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 
Kansas City. R. V. Cree, manager of 








Brewers Dried Grains - 


Dried Brewers Yeast 
Primary Source 


The New Century Co. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 


Chicago 9, lil. 
Phone: Yards 7-1003 
eeeeeeee#etee @ 


the firm’s feed chemicals division at 
Omaha, announced the appointment 
of Herman J. Albers as feed chemi- 
cals representative, and R. S. Thomp- 
son, president of the company, an- 
nounced the appointment of Russell 
John to the company’s nutritional 
staff. 

Mr. Albers, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, was once asso- 
ciated with Albers Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, operated his own feed busi- 
ness in Corona, Cal., and served as 
feed consultant for Raza Pan Ameri- 
can Feed Co., Colombia. In his new 
position Mr. Albers will serve parts 
of Nebraska, Iowa and South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. John is an animal husbandry 
graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri, and holds a Ph.D. in animal 
nutrition from Kansas State Univer- 
sity. His job will be to assist in tech- 
nical service and product develop- 
ment for the feed chemical division. 
He will be located at the firm’s home 
office in Kansas City. 
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FPL EV ETI 


Floor-mounted 


Used profitably by many mills as a 
scalper, dry mash finisher, grain clean- 
er and feed dresser. Has big capacity 
but uses little power. Sturdy, com- 
pact, made with finest sifter crafts- 
manship. Uses standard type sieves 
for easy, quick change of flow. 





WRITE FOR FREE 
INFORMATION 

















C TRADE MARK 


BRAND 


Rigid labbratory control is not 
just a hobby! Nofig it a luxury. 
It is an absolute necessity for the feed 


manufacturer who wants to be certain that his feeds 
contain what his nutritionist says they should contain. 


Lime Crest trace-mineral pre-mixes are made under 
rigid laboratory control. You can use them with full 
assurance that they will always put into your feeds 
what they are supposed to put there. You are pro- 
tected by our laboratory control . . . and our research. 


; 
i] 


= 


S LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 
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_ Egg Type Chicks 


| Hatched in Georgia 
_ Nearly Double 


ATHENS, GA.—‘“No doubt about 
it, Georgia is getting into the egg 
business in a big way,” says Ar- 
thur F. Gannon, extension poultry- 
man, University of Georgia College of 
Agriculture. 

According to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice, the number of egg type chicks 
hatched by Georgia hatcheries from 
January through May has increased 
94% over the number hatched during 
the same period a year ago. This in- 
crease is almost double. 
“Fortunately,” Mr. Gannon says, 
no such increase has been reported 
for the country as a whole or the sit- 


AUBREY FEED MILLS 
RED A FEEDS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 








“HAMMOND” BUCKET ELEVATORS 


We manufacture a standardized series of Centrifugal Discharge 
Bucket Elevators for High or Moderate Belt Speeds, also Elevators 
for use with Continuous Steel Buckets mounted on chain or belt. 


Easier installation through uniform construction. Improved design 
and better performance assure a more satisfactory installation. 


Write for Catalog 756 





“a 





uation would be critical. In fact, ac- 
cording to the Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice, the number of egg type chicks 


mide: NI 


SWEET-DRIED 
WHOLE 


WHEY 


S 

: MTT WS 
THE FINEST QUALITY WHEY 

FOR CALF AND PIG FEEDS 


*The Natural Milk Sugar which is 
the Carbohydrate of choice for all 
Baby Animals. 
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CAL 


SCREW 


734 HOFFMAN ST., HAMMOND, IND. - WINONA, MISS. - SANTA CLARA 
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DUNDEE 
ILLINOIS 
PHONE 
HAzel 6-3411 














DRIED MILK COMPANY 


“From the Cow to Your Feed Bag, and Kept Sweet All the Way” 





































0. L. Thompson 


F. J. Siccardi 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES 
—Two veterinarians have joined Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories as technical 
service representatives. They are Dr. 
Owen L. Thompson, a native of Utah 
and a graduate of Washington State 
University’s College of Veterinary 
Medicine, and Dr. Frank J. Siccardi, 
a native of Maryland and a graduate 
of the University of Georgia’s College 
of Veterinary Medicine. Both veter- 
inarians will be advisers to the poul- 
try industry on poultry health prob- 
lems. They also will serve as instruc- 
tors for Dr. Salsbury’s short courses. 





hatched by commercial hatcheries in 
the U.S. has decreased 4%, compared 








| 


“Chicks hatched from January 
| through May,” he explains, “will 
| come into full production between 





| ident of the Louisville Feed Club re- 


| River Road Country Club. 


| Co., 
| Master Mix Feeds, director. 


| (right), retiring president of the Lou- 


gin of profit will remain low,” Mr 
| Gannon said. 
———— 






with the previous year. 








July and November. This means an 
enormous increase in Georgia egg 
production and may create a problem 
in egg marketing. However, several 
large egg grading and marketing sta- 
tions established at Douglas and 
Dahlonega may ease the situation.” 

Mr. Gannon says that with the un- 
usually low egg prices during the 
past few weeks, many Georgia pro- 
ducers have been losing money. Be- 
cause of this, he adds, they are cull- 
ing heavier and marketing older hens 
than customary at this time of year, 
as the new crop of pullets is coming 
into production. 

“Indications are, that while the 
price situation will improve, the mar- 























Louisville Feed Club 
Elects New Officers 


LOUISVILLE, KY. Dick Case, 
General Mills, Inc., was elected pres- 











cently at its annual outing at the 





Other officers elected were Julian 
Evans, Ralston Purina Co., secretary; 
Jack Sheehan, Diamond Crystal Salt 
treasurer, and Dick Hirschy, 









CONGRATULATIONS — Al Zarrow 








isville Feed Club, congratulates Dick 
Case, newly elected president for 
1960. 













Animal Nutrition and Feed Production 
Consultant 


Cc. W. SIEVERT 


Room 855—141 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Phone Webster 9-3256 Chicago 4, tl. 
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DYNAFOS 


takes the waste out of 


phosphorus feeding 


DYNAFOS PROVES THAT ALL 
CHEMICALLY-PROCESSED 
PHOSPHATES ARE NOT ALIKE 


Even chemically-processed phosphates 

vary greatly in their availability to the animal. 
Many fail to measure up to the high 
standards of International’s Dynamic 
DYNAFOS—the only dicalcium phosphate 
with biological control. 

DYNAFOS is chemically produced and 
quality guarded with 38 separate analyses. 
However, chemical analyses alone do not give 
the final answer of true phosphate quality. 
That’s why International maintains biological 
control on DYNAFOS production. 


Biological availability tests assure day-to-day 
quality, and enable International scientists 

to constantly improve Dynamic DYNAFOS. 
The practical result: today’s DYNAFOS 

is superior to unprocessed or poorly processed 
products. Write or wire your International 
representative for details on 


Dynamic DYNAFOS., 


Producers of 
Living Minerals 


Fa 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET 
FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia; A. G. 
GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina); EX WARD €E. SMITH COMPANY, 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD 
FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC,, Effingham (lil.); JOHN 
F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. F. 


WILLEN CO, INC, Birmingham (Alc.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
(Miss.); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis). MIDWEST AREA: 
BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO, Omaha; M. A. 
McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); 8B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seottle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
PANY, Compton, (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD, Toronto. 
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BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 
Oil solubles vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 
BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry Vitamin A products, 
BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 
BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vitamin D that will 
when combined 














not decom- 
with min- 





pose 
erals, 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hydrog- 
enated animal fat. 


CLOROFOLEN 


Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Preducts, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 








pigmentation. 






















IRRADIATED Dry YEAS! 
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Over 55 Years of Dependable 
Brokerage Service 
Established 1904 
EDWARD E. SMITH AND CO. 
W166 Maple Dr., N.E. Atlanta 5, Ga. 
Phone—-CEdar 3-1107 TWX—AT-30 








Your broilers come from 
; ARBOR ACRES 


females! 


BARLEY: 
Pelleted Barley Fed Beef Calves 















Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 


“I would like to say that our ARID- 
AIRE grain dryer has given us complete 
satisfaction, and that is the reason why 
we have bought the second and now 
have the third on conditional order.” 


E. L. Rickel, President 
Rickel, Inc. ; : 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Repeat soles prove ARID-AIRE owners are 


well satisfied with operation, economy and 
dependability. 


Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 


DAYCOM, INC. 


Dept A 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 






BROILER FEEDING: 
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Kent Feeds, Inc. (New Facilities) .......... June |3—p 
Lambright Hatchery & Poultry Farm, inc. (Boosts Ca- 

DEED. cla@hennosdccdbichenstescesescets June 6—p 
Lilly, Eli, & Co. (Research Center June 20—p 
Marco Mills, Inc. (Appointment) . June 6—p 
McMillen Feed Mills (Modernization) June 27—p 
Merck & Co. (Lysine Product) ‘ June |3—p 
Merck & Co. (Animal Research) .. June 20—p 
Merck & Co. (Sulfa Drugs for ‘Red Spot’ June 27—p 
Miles Laboratories (New Company) June 6—p 
Montana Fiour Mills Co. (Program) June 20—p 
Moorman Manufacturing Co. (Appointment) June |3—p 
Mountaire Poultry Co. (Combine Facilities) June |3—p 
National Distillers & Chem. Corp. (Appointment June 27—p 
New Holland Supply Co. (New Division) ‘ June 27—p 
Nutrena Mills, Inc. (Construction) June 6— 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. and Sun Oil Co. (Con- 

RED do awvcasies connect aseunesees« June 27—p 
Pacific Oil Corp. (Construction) June 6—p 
Pennsylvania Best Eggs, Inc. (Egg Program) June 27—p 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co. (Awards) ............... June 6—p 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co. (Sales and Nutrition Schools) June 27—p 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. (Feed Products) June 27—p 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co. (Judging Contest) .June 20—p 
Poultry Producers of Central California (Sales) June |3—p 
Productive Acres Manufacturing Co. (New Plant) June 27—p 
Productive Acres Manufacturing Co. (Election) June 20—p 
Quaker Oats Co. (Personnel) ........... June 27—p 
Raymond Bag Corp. (Facilities) June 6—p 
Red Comb-Pioneer Mills (Personne!) June 6—p 
Right Weight Co., Inc. (Appointment) .June 27—p 
Ripco, inc. (Appointments) iiiane ¢¥¢ June 6—p 
Salsbury's, Dr., Laboratories (Arsenicals) June 13—p 
Smith, A. O., Corp. (Storage) ..... June 20—p 
Smith-Douglass Co. (Appointments) June 6—p 
Specifide, Inc. (Selling Hints) ..... June 20—p 
Specifide, Inc. [Appointments) June |3—p 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. (Sales) June 27—p 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. (Seminars) June 6—p 
Sprunt Corp. (Construction) ...... June |13—p 
Squealer Feed Co. (Nutritionist) June 6—p 


Staley, A. E., Manufacturing Co. (Appointments 
June an! 4 and 74; ‘June 27—p 


Standard Financial Corp. (Financing Plan) June 6—p 
Sun Oil Co. and Olin Mathieson Chemical | Garp. (Con- 

SED wan dccbsthgsesecesehecwnenscciccoccecs une 27—p 
Swisher Feed Service (Expansion) June |3—p 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. (Appointment) _ June 27—p 
Vit-A-Way, Inc. (Appointment) ............... June 6—p 
Vitren Corp. (Borden Distributor) June 27—p 
Warren, J. J. (White Egg Bird) . June 27—p 
Washington Farmers Assn. (Buys Property for Mill) June 6—p 
Wellens & Co., Inc. } ww Dt sscessasedn June 27—p 
Western Condensin - pee June 6—p 
Wirthmore Feeds | .. B ike sheee June 6—p 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. - + dE . June 6—p 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. (Appointments) June 13—p 

CONSTRUCTION: 
ottne PN DUE Sedvecicccccccvccsestes June 6—p 
New Mill to Open .............. June 27—p 
Plans New Feed Mill ............... June 6—p 
Se GEE” odn es abs cocccbcdbces June 13—p 
CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION: 
Alabama Shows Poultry Feed Increases June 20—p 
California Tonnage Up Half Million ........ June 27—p 
North Carolina Heads for Record Tonnage June 13—p 
COPRA: 
1959 Copra Output Expected to Be Down ............ June 20—p 
CORN: 
Comparison of Corn Silage and Green Corn Pellets....June é—p 
CCC Reducing Sales of Old Crop Corn .............. June 13—p 
Corn-Feeding of Hogs Under Test .................. June 13—p 
Corn Planting Lags Behind 1958 Pace ............... June itp 
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COW POOLS: a 
Holstein Group Adopts Cow Pool Resolution . .....Jdune 27—p 72 orn Silage an reen Corn Pellets — =e ee 
Panel Thinks Cow Pools Won't Attract Industry Fi- Dairy Calf Gains Not Improved by Pelleting r Sawa = 


nancing . ‘ cee ‘ June 20—p Feed Men Hear Production Talks 
Iinois Pellet Study Reported .. p I 
CREDIT AND FINANCING: Kansas State Nutrition Research 
Credit Control in Action “ . June 20—p Oklahoma Feeders Hear Reports t 
Credit Policy Changes for Poultrymen 7 .. June 20—p Pelleted Bariey Fed Beef Calves 
Factor Firm Announces Expansion ...June 6—p Pelleted, Crimped Barley Compared \ FROM 
Good Working Relationships With Local Banker .June 27—p Pelleted Rations for Fattening Ruminants ' 


New Financing Pian for Equipment Makers June 6—p Pelleting Grass Cuts Waste 


Pelleting Improves Broiler Diets 5 
DAIRY FEEDING: Research Findings Presented at Kansas State I F RD S 
Feeding of Grain, Concentrate ‘Heavy ...June 13—p Wafers, Baled ay, Pellets Compared > 1 


Time Requirements for Dairy Feeding ..Jdune 6—p 66 
USDA: Heifers Grow Best on Alfalfa Hay e ...June 6—p POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS: 


essence: Steers Can Do Well on Poultry By-Products ‘ : * Formulation Service 


Cattle Disease Control Discussed , June p POULTRY INDUSTRY: 

Findings in Shipping Fever Study ‘ June |3—p remy Hy Fy Diputed | 

Oregon Researchers Report on Studies ‘ June 13—p sks to Study Poultry Situation * “f° . . 
Recommend Sulfa Drugs for ‘‘Red Spot’ ...June27—p 8 Brand Egg Program in North Carolina ' Fortification Service 
Say 40% of Mastitis Can Be Cured ... June 6—p ‘Controlled Quality’ Egg Grading Plan 

Vaccinating Chickens for Coccidiosis . June Delmarva Dinner Gains $118,000 Fund 


Deimarva's Competitive Position in the U i . . . 
DRIED RUMEN PRODUCTS: Industry tion Service 


Feeding Value and Activity of Dried Rumen Products. .June p Eastern Group Seeks Way to Make Poultry Industry 
Competitive With Other Areas 1 
EDUCATION: Eo Industry Phases Coordinated Fj 5 P 
Dr. Norris to Retire ..-June 99 Marketing Group in Colorado } * Id 
Feed Executive Testifies at Hearing i ie ervice 
ENERGY: First Sale of New Arkansas Exchange 
Southern Control Officials .June Foreign-Born Target of Egg Promotion 
Swine Feeding Study Results Reported June | Georgia Sees Growth in Poultry 
Mississippi Poultry Festival 
ENZYMES: New Law Requires Labeling of Fryers 
North Dakota Enzyme Study Grant June Pp Poultry Auction in Texas 
Oregon Researchers Report on Studies June Poultry Exchange in N. C. Formed 
Swine Feeding Study Results Reported June Poultry Industry Changes Cited 
PENB Accelerates Egg Campaign . 
FATS: Protest ‘Inequalities’ in Federal Inspection 
Added Fat, Protein Studied June Sees South as Nation's ‘Egg Basket’ 
Value of Phospholipids as Additives June Slim Egg Margin Expected 
S. E. Group Asked to Back PENB, NBC Programs 
FEED SUPPLIES: Suggest Federated Marketing of Eggs 
Production-Use Corn Balance Seen ...dune Survey Group Predicts Poultry Price Upswing 
Smaller Oats Crop Estimated , — rere Future of Delmarva Poultry Industry 
Hatcheries Decline in Number 


Get all these Extra Services 
in addition to fast, accu- 
rate, low-cost, one-operation 
mixin with Blatchford’s 
VITADINE and SWINEX. 


VITADINE for 
Poultry and 
Turkey Feeds 


(Comer) SWINEX for Pig 
( and Hog Feeds 
WRITE TODAY for new data 
sheets and free formulation service. 
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FISH PRODUCTS: 
March Fish Mea! Output Shows Drop . .. June POULTRY NUMBERS: 
1958 Fish Meal Output Declines ....-Jdune 7 Broiler Supply Fiock Placements Down 17% 

Egg Output Ahead of 1958 

FREIGHT RATES: Reduced Broiler Settings Continue 
Eastern Committee Seeking Freight Rate Cuts ..-June Slow-Down in Broiler Chick Hatch Noted 
Eight Recommendations Made in Frei = Case .......June l Trends in Turkey Poult Hatchings 
N. E. Rate Committee ..... ee USDA Notes Sharp Drop in Chick Output 


GRAIN BANKS: PRICE SUPPORTS: 
Answer Questions on Grain Bank Operations : June 6 Frozen Egg Buying to Start . ' doin Plont & Offices Midwest Division West Coast 
How the ‘Feed Grain Bank’ Works .. June Grain Support Effects on Livestock Feeding WAUKEGAM, ILL. Des Moines, ip. Sampa, idaho 
Indiana Feed Convention a ee a a om cm onl 
GRAIN DRYING: USDA to Buy Frozen Eggs 
Danger in Using High Temperatures to Dry Wheat. June 
PRICES: 


me ay Triples in Three Years .. June seeeeed Guar Ratlen bole Veer Ago 6— ¢ 
Lower Resale Prices on CCC Grain Seen - 43 “ More and More 
_- iy, June ep Bk A a RE Upswing ] : a Feed Mills. Are using 
ne Siar ot Socks Sits teats - BS SS ES : More end More 
ee Hay Crop Reported ...June eae an eee oe ranted oi f ; Stabilized ANIMAL FATS 
and MEAT PROTEINS 


~ 





HORMONES: PRODUCTION AND MILL OPERATIONS: 
Cattle Implanted With Hexestrol June 9 Central Meeting . 
Further Explanation of Drug Status June Dealers Get Suggestions on Milling Operations 
Hormones Implant Ups Beef Gains June Feed Men Explain Mill Operations 
Hormonizing Turkeys .. .June Feed Men Hear Production Talks 
Kansas State Research Reported June Kansas Co-op Erects New Mil! 
More Observations on FDA Policy June Labor Efficiency in Formula Feed Production 
Research Findings Presented at Kansas State June Mill Modernization Projects 
Stilbestro!l Side Effects on Heifers - June New Facilities Boost Capacity, Increase Fiexibility 
Kent Mill . 
INTEGRATION AND CONTRACT FARMING: New $50,000 Mill in Missouri 
Brand Egg Program in North Carolina June p New Handling System Boosts Capacity 
Contract or Salary Egg Production Said Preferable to New One-Story Florida Plant 
Control . . June Operations in Handling, Delivering Bulk Feeds 
Dealer Finds More Profit in Own Hens ; June Specializes in Complete Pelleted Feeds 
Dealer Shifts Operation .June 3 
Egg Industry Phases Coordinated by Pennsylvania PROTEIN: 
Group os ..Jdune Added Fat, Protein Studies 
Egg Marketing “Group in Colorado June Southern Control Officials 
Integration in Canada's Poultry Industry ...-June Swine Feeding Study 
New Trend in Broiler Production June 67 
Poultry Program Links All Phases June Pp REGULATORY: 
Abbott Makes Statement on Arsenica! Status 
LAMB FEEDING: AFMA Issues Statement on Additive Law 


Oklahoma Feeders Hear Reports June AFMA Questions FDA Interpretation } 20—r y 
‘Area of Compromise’ Between FDA and Feed Trade - 
LEGISLATION: Asks Repeal of Delaney Amendment o— 


Asks FTC to Study Poultry Situation . June p Cites Need for More Clarification 
Capital Comment ..Jdune ‘Common Meeting Ground’ on Drug Problem ne 20—+ ! f 





Capital Comment—Farm Legislation ...Jdune Explanation of Drug Status Outlined 
Cooperative Tax Bill June Feed Control! Comment June 13—p 100 
Iilinois Feed, Fertilizer Commission June Industry Spokesmen Pursue Action on Drug Problems 
Poultry Industry Changes Cited June More Observations on FDA Policy 


Turkey Legislation Getting Attention June p New Medica! Director for FDA 0 ’ 
N. M. Weights Law 2 
LIQUID FEED: Southern Control Officials 


Liquid Urea Fed With Rougheges June 
RESEARCH 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY: Oregon Expands Swine Research 2 
Above-Average Pig Expansion in South ses June 
Hog Output Push in California Planned June RICE: 


Revolutions’ in South , eeenees dune Rice Replaces Corn in Turkey Feeding Trials 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS: SAFFLOWER MEAL: 
Cattie in Bluestem Area Show Increase .. June Safflower Plant Being Constructed in Montana 
Milk Production by States (Chart) June 
Pig Crop Expansion Continues .June SEDATIVE 


Sedative Tested as New Way of Handling Poultry 

MANAGEMENT—LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY: 

Age of Turkey Affects Response to Lighting beans June SHEEP FEEDING: 

Central Meeting ccccce OURO Kansas State Nutrition, Management Research 

Computers Help Dairymen Manage Herds . -«.».Jdune 

Factors Affecting Broiler Feed Efficiency . : June SOYBEAN O!L MEAL: 

Feed Efficiency, Replacement Costs .June Delmarva Firms Plan New Soy Processing Plant 

How to Figure Cost of Dozen Eggs ...June 

Late-Maturing Pullets Produce More Eggs ..-Jdune SWINE FEEDING: 

Putting Research to Work .. June Charts Show Supplement Needed for Hogs 

Three-Flock System for Turkey Breeders ...June Oklahoma Feeders Hear Reports 

Way to Ease Cage Fatigue : ..«..June Swine Feeding Study Results Reported 


MERCHANDISING: TASTE: 
Dealer Shifts Operation to Meet Customer Demand...June Animal Taste Findings Told 
Giveaway Programs Build Sales June |3—p 
Good-Will Advertising, Monthly Bulletin -++s+. dune 20—p TAXES: 
Relationships With Local Banker 2 . .. June 27—p Cooperative Tax Bill 


Survey of Farmers’ Feed Buying ‘Habits’ June 6—p 
TRANQUILIZERS: 


MINERALS: Kansas State Nutrition Research 
Idaho Studying Own Source of Calcium ...-Jdune 13—p Research Findings Presented at Kansas State 
Kansas State Nutrition, Management Research .June 27—p Value of Tranquilizer for Cows 
Mineral Supplement for Cows Tested ... oa .June 27—p 
Research Findings Presented at Kansas State June 13—p UREA: 
Swine Feeding Study Results Reported . June |3—p $8 Million Urea Plant Planned ... 
Trace Minerals in Poultry Nutrition . . June 13—p Kansas State Nutrition, Management Research 


MOBILE MILLING: VACCINATION: 
Dealers Get Suggestions on Milling Operations ......June 6—p Vaccinating Chickens for Coccidiosis 


VETERINARY RELATIONS: 
MOLASSES: Feed Man-Vet Cooperation Urged 
Cuban Molasses Production Up June 27—p 
Kansas State Nutrition, set Research ........June27—p 7 VITAMINS: 
Molasses Imports Behind 1958 ... June 20—p Swine avy Study Results Reported 
Vitamin 8-6 Effect on Broiler Rations 


NITROFURANS: Vitamin B-6 Requirements of Chicks 
Putting Research to Work w 


AFERS: 
Cows Do as Well on Wafers as on Baled Hay 
PASTURE: Feeding Value of Pelleted Rations 

Pasture Conditions Mostly Good Wafers, Baled Hay, Pellets Compared 
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THE YOU'VE BEEN WANTING 


: By JESS BLAIR 
IS HER F | Feedstuffs Special Writer 
6 In many of the poultry sections of 
SIMONSEN’S Brand New FEEDILIZER 







over more and more direct control 































rh FEE prises. This is true not only in con- 

e ee ae trolling and marketing, but also in 
and the production of feeds, some of the 

r.. this new idea in double gre am — go to integrators point out 

w ‘or you and increase your it- ing capacity. a 

There will be no idle seasons with a Feedilizer in your stable. Many of the large integrators now 
And the Feedilizer does both jobs with ease and ac- 7 j , i 

curacy. It will match any other bulk feed delivery unit with have their own hatcheries and feed 

its completely hydraulic operation. As a fertilizer spreader, mills and are producing their own 

its proven Simonsen all-weather wheel-drive will spread fer- formula feeds. 

x ee neh te thar eg One man who controls more than 
watch the profits pile up every month of the year. 300,000 broilers and laying hens said 
poor a a ane nS apaemeed that he now makes all of his own 

feed at his own mill after previously 













having a franchise for a major brand 
of feed. 

Many of the mills are of modern 
design and are push-button operated 
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UNIDENTIFIED F 


(Plus Dozens of Known 


PUTS POWER IN 


While man-made satellites and inter-space missiles 
sweep billions of miles into Infinity, scientists remain 
baffled by the miracle growth powers in DEHY 
(dehydrated alfalfa or grass). 


We don’t know what it is, but we know what it does... 


Scientists agree that Dehy contains an unknown 
factor essential for optimal growth and reproduction. 
In a recent report on a least-cost broiler formula, 
Hutton and others (ARS, USDA) took note of the value 
of alfalfa meal as a source of an unknown growth 
factor by specifying a minimum level of 2% regard- 
less of cost. Other tests have shown the existence of 
an unknown factor in Dehy which is essential for 
maximum hatchability. —_(Touchburn, Poultry Sci. 36:591, ‘57) 












































The challenge of the unknown remains, but this we 
know... 







Scientists agree that Dehy is an economical source 
of vitamins A, E, and K, riboflavin, and particularly 
xanthophyll. Ferguson and others at Texas A & M 
calculated that 5% of Dehy added $10.08 worth of 
xanthophyll to 100 lb. of one diet at a cost of 94c. 


For a better, low cost POWER PRODUCER—in 
all your poultry feeds—use DEHY. 





















Dr. H. R. Bird, University of Wisconsin, in answering the ques- 
tion, “Why Feed Alfalfa Meal to Chickens?”, had this to say, “If 
alfalfa meal supplied only one useful nutrient, it would be easier 
to answer the question. Because it supplies several, there are 
several good reasons for using it and they all add up to more 
economical conversion of feed dollars to product dollars.” 


































AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 


Board of Trade Building, Kansas City 5, Mo. 















merican 





ehydrators ~ 
ssociation 
PASTURE IN THE BAG 


Mississippi, the integrators are taking | 


and operation of the complete enter- | 


Integrators Taking Over More Direct 
Operations, Including Feed Milling 


| and can put out 100 tons of feed or 


more per day. Much new equipment 
has been added, but about two thirds 
of the integrators made use of their 
old buildings and some of the old 
equipment. 

“‘My mill doesn’t look as nice as one 
of the new ones,” said the man who 
controlled the 300,000 chickens, “but 
by using the old building and some of 
the old equipment, I managed to mod- 
ernize it at a cost of about $50,000.” 

In building feeds, the integrator 
puts in the ingredients necessary to 











produce eggs or meat. He is not so 
much concerned with cost as with the 
net results. 

“We sell very little of our feeds 
through the store,” said one large 
contract feeder, “because we would 
have to ask too much for it. I’m get- 
ting a dozen eggs from 4 Ib. of feed, 
and this conversion rate is impor- 
tant.” 

The main problem in building a spe- 
cial feed is to find a good nutritionist, 
some of the integrators said. Most 
integrators hire such experts, but one 
man who holds a master’s degree in 
agriculture plans his own feeds. He 
says some of the finest colleges in the 
nation are located in the South, and 
the information from their poultry de- 
partments is readily available to both 
poultry farmers and feed dealers. 

At present most of the feed is 
ground and fed in mash form. Pel- 
lets are used very little, according to 
an integrator in eastern Mississippi, 
because it seems to cause the chickens 
to peck one another more. 

“This may be only my own observa- 
tion, though,” he said. “Let’s just say 
that I personally prefer to use mash 
instead of pellets.” 

Often two men can run the mill, 
while one can handle the large bulk 
trucks. In one firm, the driver of a 
six-ton truck was delivering 30 tons 
of feed daily to the contract farmers. 

“Our only way of staying in busi- 
ness is to reduce labor and speed up 
operations,” said the owner. “This 
takes new equipment, new methods 
and volume production. With my pres- 
ent set-up, I can handle 150,000 laying 
hens as easily as I used to feed 
50,000.” 






Egg Program Started 


BEEBE, ARK.—Orval DeVore, lo- 
cal feed dealer, is establishing a lay- 
ing program here. 

Mr. DeVore has about 30,000 White 
Leghorn hens which are ready to go 
into full production. One flock of 
5,000 has already started laying and 
others are being raised to start pro- 
duction this fall. 

Agricultural officials say Mr. De- 
Vore has signed a contract with the 
Safeway grocery chain to handle all 
the eggs produced in the Beebe area. 
Ten persons in adjoining rural areas 
are participating in the program, 
which is the first of its type in this 
region. 

A similar program is being devel- 
oped at Searcy, Ark., by Doyle Kel- 
son, a feed dealer. 

EE 
NUTRITION TEAM 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Dr. G. F. 
Combs, poultry nutrition specialist 
of the University of Maryland, left 
for Ecuador recently to serve as di- 
rector of a nutrition survey team. 
The 15-man team and counterpart 
Ecuadorian personnel will conduct a 
nutritional survey of the Armed 
Forces and civilians of Ecuador. Dr. 
Combs plans to return in September. 





IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


(D| 
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R. Guy Wilson (right), Chairman of the Board of J. C. Curry & Company, dis- Cowan. “Omolene, the principal of yesteryear, still is a good seller,” says Mr. 
cusses olden times with President Robert M. Millsap and Vice-President C. H. Wilson, “and it has been joined with a full line of Chows and Sanitation Products.” 


“For 50 years we've seen 
Purina ahead of the times’ 


—says Robert M. Millsap, President 
J.C. Curry & Company, Bessemer, Alabama 


“During the half century that our company “Feed business is good, even in big cities 
has been the Purina Dealer in Bessemer,” __ like ours, if you do creative selling. 


— Mr. Millsap, “we've — — COUMEy “There is not a feed franchise that matches 
town’ engulfed by metropolitan Birmingham. Purina,” says Mr. Millsap, “because of Purina 
Many of our customers have disappeared with Research, Purina Quality, Purina Sales Helps, 
= city ye Y we a <r a large Purina National Advertising and consumer ac- 
volume of Purina business throug e years ceptance of Purina Products.” 

because Purina has been ahead of the times. 


“Fifty years ago, our principal Purina busi- 
ness was Omolene for mules used in mining 
and draying. Later we got the bulk of our 
volume from ‘backlotters’ and farmers with 
small flocks and a few head of stock. With 
more than 700,000 people now living in Jeffer- 
son County, this business has disappeared. 


“Our volume was held up because Purina was 
ready with plans and Chows which enabled 

us to create new business by selling commercial 
flocks, dairies and hog raisers. This has en- 

bl ad te build 8 be d aes Mrs. J. D. Gentry brings in the eggs from the commercial 
abled us to DU new customers an cep poultry flock. The Gentry chickens have been fed Purina, 
up our volume. bought from J.C. Curry and Company, for more than 30 years. 


PURINA ...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Hay Price Changes 


There always seems to be enough 
hay raised so that prices drop in 
summer. The price for the season 
usually reaches the low point during 


DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 





July. Higher prices prevail in the 
winter months. This pattern doesn’t 
always develop in exactly the same 
manner, but it has been consistent 
enough to where you could almost 
count on it. Of course, price in the 


EXHIBIT 1. Alfalfa Hay (Baled), Average Prices Received by Kansas Farmers, Showing Per Cent of 
Times Price Went Up From July to Following Twelve Months, 1939-1953 








Subsequent Months 








Base month Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan 


. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


May June July 
July satdneee ae 93 100 «6.100 Ss 100-—s«d100—'—«s00—s—Ci‘aS—t=«éiL'D 7 57 56 
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summer sometimes represents hay 
which has a higher moisture content 
than in winter. You should make an 
allowance for this factor when com- 
paring prices. 

To show how strong the seasonal 
price change has been over the past 
years we have prepared Exhibit 1. 
By reading this you can compare 
prices for the next 12 months. Here is 





EXHIBIT 2. Hay Production, U.S., 1930 


to Date (in 1,000 tons) 


how to read Exhibit 1. For example, 
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Clipper-Randolph Grain Drier 


CAPITAL STOCK $500 O00 (0 
Farmers 


\- Ope © Com 
Consumers Cooperate 


Kansas Form 


MCMBCR 
8 Serene 


THE FORD COOPERATIVE EXCHANGE 


DEALERS IN GRAIN, FEED, COAL, SALT, 
GASOLINE, 


IWEN K NUGENT, Geo Me 
USE TRACY, Asse Geo Mtge 


Mr. E. A. Anderson 
635 W. 8th Street 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Dear Andy: 


OILS AND HARDWARE 


FORD, KANSAS 


May 22, 1959 


Early in 1958 the management of The Ford Cooperative Exchange, decided to 


purchase a grain dryer. 


Much time and consideration was spent studying 


grain dryer operations and many miles were covered in observing different 
makes of grain dryers. In all we visited with the owners of six different brands 
of grain dryers and studied the installation and operation of each carefully. 


The Clipper Randolph was selected as having all the features we desired in a 

grain dryer and after one years operation we are certainly proud of our selection. 
The cost of operation is less than 2/10 cents per bushel. While the quality of the 
grain is not lowered in the least part, the grain grade is raised on every bushel. 


Our Randolph has performed up to and in most cases exceeded its specifications 
in every phase of operation. We have found the Randolph to do everything your 
representative told us it would. Another feature of the Randolph we like very 
much is that no extra labor is required while operating it. Our regular elevator 
operator runs the dryer and the elevator at the same time without neglecting 


either operation. 


With the outstanding success we have had with our present dryer, you may be 
assured our next grain dryer will be a Clipper Randolph. 


Ma TH, 


Owen K. Nugent 
Manager 


OKN /st 
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Grain Drier. 


300 bushels per hour. 
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? 
~ Reports Owen K. Nugent, Gener- 
al Manager of the Ford Coopera- 
tive Exchange, on the outstand- 
ing success his group has enjoyed 
with its new Clipper-Randolph 


For complete information on how the Clipper-Randolph 
Grain Drier can increase your profits and grain grade, con- 
tact your nearest A. T. Ferrell Company representative, or 
call Saginaw, PLeasant 2-6123. CALL TODAY! 


Clipper-Randolph Grain Driers are built in any 
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Year Alfalfa hay All hay 
ae 22,7443 74,527 
Seaeese- 21,396 75,203 
Pb aeces . 25,924 83,72! 
re er 24,113 75,072 
a ‘ 19,036 60,485 
28,564 90,364 
I Paes ee ae 0 i 24,737 70,014 
an 26,685 83,002 
«er 28,503 97,420 
wae : 26,935 86,533 
a 30,286 96,050 
Piiteésbaheos 32,917 95,754 
37,162 107,717 
1943... 33,442 103,128 
Phe sctcthevde 33,323 102,889 
tnd: naeies 33,858 107,438 
sine « aemakbis 31,092 99,518 
Gs athens 32,489 100,576 
ae ' 32,700 96,172 
en 38,645 96,900 
case 39,219 103,820 
are 42,607 109,502 
GTGR. «os 428 230 106,386 
19S3.... 44,755 108,245 
1954... 49,960 107,834 
1955. 59,251 112,737 
1956. 61,414 108,680 
a 69,044 120,977 
Sbdshakecevece 67,134 121,924 


the current month is July. The price 
of alfalfa hay went up from July to 
August 80% of the time. You can 
tell this by reading down from the 
column headed August and you will 
find it 80. Under September you will 
find a 93 and during the fall and 
winter months you'll find a row of 
100’s. This means that from October 
through April the price of hay was 
higher every year during those 
months than during July. 

The production of hay in the US. 
since 1930 is shown in Exhibit 2. 
Ten year average production has been 
110 million tons. How much we will 
have this year depends on the wea- 
ther and other things that can’t be 
foreseen. No one can tell yet whether 
or not the summer will turn off dry 
and hot or whether we will have a 
good hay season. 

It would appear at this time, how- 
ever, that the seasonal low point in 
hay prices this year will be in July 
and that a somewhat less than the 
usual seasonal rise will occur later 
this winter. This is due in part to the 
supply of hay already on hand from 
previous crops. It does appear likely 
that prices will be some higher this 
winter if the prospects of an aver- 
age crop are realized. 

If you are financially able to carry 
low price but high quality hay from 
periods of plenty to times when 
drought reduces yield you are per- 
forming a service not only to your- 
self but also to your community. The 
time to build a feed reserve is during 
a time when supplies are up or price 
is down in your area. If you do this 
you will not be caught short the 
next time dry weather hits your area. 

Because of the bulky nature of 
hay it is costly to transport from 
one area to another. For this reason, 
you should compare prices in differ- 
ent areas along with costs of trans- 
portation. For some dealers handling 
hay can be profitable. 


_ 
-_ 


FIRM INCORPORATED 
MAYVILLE, N.D.—Haugen Feed 
& Dehydrating Co. has been incorpo- 
rated, listing $50,000 capitalization, 
to process and manufacture feeds, by 
Oliver, Alf, Agnes and Helen Haugen, 
all of Mayville. 
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What you want 
in a coccidiostat... 


-Trithiadols got! 


» Effective Control- 


of all commercially important species of coccidia. 


» Superior Feed Conversion- 


... Up to $40 extra profit per 1000 birds in 
impartial comparative tests. 


» Complete Satety- 


for poultry ... harmless to other warm blooded animals. 





Above are 3 of the 9 major advantages which only 
TRITHIADOL® gives for greater protection and 
larger profits. Get the FACTS .. . write, wire 
collect to STERWIN CHEMICALS INC., 1450 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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CHAIRMAN \ 
PAY WAY || 
EXPRESS 4 





WINS PAY WAY CONTEST—Turley Miller (left), Hutchinson, Kansas, dis- 
trict manager for Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City, is shown “getting 
the gavel” from Harvey Benson, Pay Way sales manager. The gavel symbol- 
ized Mr. Miller’s winning of the company’s annual new dealer drive, which 
featured a railroad theme this year. To win the honor of “Chairman of the 
Board of the Pay Way Express,” Mr. Miller moved more feed tonnage through 
new dealers than any other district manager. The gavel was presented to him 
at the company’s recent fishing trip in Granby, Colo. 





SURVEY 


(Continued from page 10) 





iven and agreed period of time will 
remedy the situation. 

The processors said they cannot 
shut down for any length of time, 
since their overhead would virtually 
make it impossible for them to re- 
pen. 

The contractors feel such action 
would demoralize the entire industry 
with the hatcheries hurt almost be- 
yond recovery. 

Others observed the total absence 


of broilers in supermarkets might 
not prove so helpful to the industry. 
They expressed the doubt the house- 
wife would demand chicken at high- 
er prices. 
“Cheapest Dish” 
One contractor pinpointed that dis- 


| cussion by comparing the wide price 
| differentials between poultry and red 


meats at the consumer level. He said 
too many housewives have come to 
look upon chicken as the “cheapest 
dish she can serve.” 

But he declared that broilers, fea- 
tured at the 27¢ bargain level, move 
much faster than when the price is 
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ASSOCIATED FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1220 FLOUR EXCHANGE BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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higher—in some stores as much as 
40¢ lb. when not featured. 

“The $64 question,” he remarked, 
“is how to get the chain stores to 
continue to feature chicken as an 
economy dish but at 33@35¢ lb. That 
certainly shouldn’t work any hard- 
ship on the consumer and it would 
give all of us a chance to share a lit- 
tle bit in the profits. In the long run, 
I believe the consumer would be bet- 
ter off with poultry prices stabilized 
a bit more in the stores.” 

One suggestion that was repeated 
time and again is the elimination of 
the weekly reports on egg settings 
and chick placements, as well as the 
price of baby chicks. Within the past 
few months, an increasing number of 
poultrymen who share this opinion, 
has been noted. 

“The chain store buyer is the one 
who really benefits by those reports,” 
one contractor observed. “He can sit 
in his air-conditioned office and know 
with remarkable accuracy how many 
broilers will go to the market two 
months from now. So he can plan his 
big 27¢ specials well in advance, 
knowing he can buy the broilers he 
needs at his own price when he is 
ready for delivery. 

“When the time comes to process 
the birds, the price is pretty well set. 
We can take it or leave it. The chain 
can always cut out broilers at the 
last minute if the price isn’t right. 
Then we have chickens running out 
of our ears. Both ways we lose.” 

Another poultryman who was in 
the group added that while this same 
buyer can study all the hog and cat- 
tle reports he wants he has no way 
of knowing when steers or hogs on 
feed are going to the market or in 
what quantities. 

“There’s not much he can do about 
buying pork and beef at his own 
price; and he knows that unless he 
can supply the demand for red meat 
in his stores, the customer goes 
where she can get what she wants,” 
he said. 

“That’s why we pay more for low- 
grade hamburger than the housewife 
does for choice broilers and grade A 
turkeys. I’m heartily in favor of not 
giving the buyers all the inside in- 
formation on our business so they 
can name their own price.” 


Press Blamed 
One dealer pointed a finger of 


| blame at the press. He said too much 


emphasis is often placed on the effi- 


| ciency of the industry to the detri- 


ment of the price structure. 


“You enterprising reporters like to 
write features about how cheaply we 


| produce broilers. We appreciate those 
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compliments, to be sure, but it gives 
that buyer more information on how 
he should set prices. He thinks be- 
cause you tell about one fellow who 
raises one batch of broilers for less 
than 15¢ lb., the rest of us are trying 
to gouge him when we say we need 
better than 16¢ Ib. just to break even. 

Mr. Stringer said he had noted an 
increase in the number of broilermen 
who are questioning the value of the 
placement reports, but he said his of- 
fice has taken no action since there 
has been no collective efforts on the 
part of the industry to discontinue 
the reports. He added such a decision 
would more than likely have to be 
made in Washington. 

Many of the contractors said they 
doubt the accuracy of the reports, 
not by any means to be construed as 
a reflection on the part of those who 
compile them, but more likely from 
those furnishing the information. It 
was recalled that several years ago, 
the USDA discovered wide discrepan- 
cies in hatchery reports in the mid- 
west, with some reporters listing set- 
tings and hatching for hatcheries 
that had been out of business a year 
or even more. 


Effect on Other Phases 


How is the broiler depression af- 
fecting other phases of the poultry 
business? 

Several equipment dealers admit- 
ted their sales volume is off in com- 
parison with previous years, and add- 
ed that collections are somewhat be- 
low normal. But none indicated a 
feeling the broiler business, in gen- 
eral, was about to blow up. 

One supplier said he noted a slow 
down in the purchase of new equip- 
ment by commercial egg producers, 
which he took as an indication the 
industry was viewing expansion “with 
extreme caution.” 

Retail merchants in this area ex- 
pressed grave concern about the cur- 
rent price situation, but said so far 
retail sales have not reflected a 
spread of the “depression.” 

It was pointed out that while many 
growers have been dropped, the nor- 
mal income at that level has re- 
mained fairly steady and many grow- 
ers had other employment. Most of 
these live outside the Gainesville 
trade area, so it was not considered 
a barometer as to the general effect 
on the community. 


Where is it likely to end and 
when? 

Most of those interviewed—feed 
contractors, hatcherymen, processors, 


suppliers—believe broiler production 
will show decided decreases as some 
contractors go out of business on 
their own volition or without having 
any control over that decision. 

The inefficient growers have long 
past been pruned. Some look to con- 
solidation among the contractors 
| with the possibility the larger opera- 

tors will get bigger and the “little 
| fellow” will be swallowed up or 
| forced out of business. 

Generally speaking, the contractors 
hope they can survive without forced 
consolidations. 

Few share the belief the large feed 
| companies will close the books and 
| move in to take over broiler growing 

Most discount the talk that some feed 

companies want to sell broilers in 

conjunction with their cereals, cake 
mixes and similar products. 

Maintenance of existing growing 
facilities, relatively few of which are 

the contractors, 











BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
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Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Ml. 














was pointed out as a major obstacle 
to operation by the feed companies. 

Other problems the feed companies 
might face which do not exist now 


are salaries for growers, instead of | 


contracts based on poundage and ef- 
ficiency, meaning costly employee 
benefits and the greater possibility of 


el. 
One spokesman said 


most likely reason why the feed com- 


panies and bankers would take over | 


and then only as a last resort. 


oo 
——_ 





Program Planned on 
Soybean Marketing 


HUDSON, IOWA — Marketing 
problems of the U.S. soybean crop 


will get major attention at the 39th 
annual convention of the American | 
Soybean Assn, in St. Louis Aug. 11- | 


12, according to George M. Strayer, 


association executive vice president. | 


“Soybeans are at the crossroad,” 
says Mr. Strayer. “After a genera- 
tion of rapid expansion there will be 
a sizable carryover of the crop for 
the first time this fall. The fact 


that up to now soybeans never have | 


had the surplus difficulties of other 
crops has been due in large part in 
recent years to the vigorous market- 
ing programs of the American Soy- 
bean Assn. and the Soybean Council 
of America.” 

Four speakers will discuss various 
aspects of the problems: “Market 
Development for U.S. Oilseeds and 
Oilseed Products,” by Russell Hud- 
son, U:S. Department of Agriculture; 
“Another Look at Selling Soybeans,” 
by Prof. Luther J. Pickrel, extension 
economist at the University of Min- 
nesota; “How Much Protein We Can 
Use in America,” by Dr. Elmer R. 
Kiehl, chairman of the department 
of agricultural economics, and ‘“Re- 
search Projects in Foreign Countries 
Using PL 480 Funds,” by G. E. Hil- 
bert, USDA. 

The convention will be held at the 
Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson, and will 
immediately follow the annual meet- 
ing of the National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn. at the same hotel on 
Aug. 10. Firms serving the soybean 
industry will have exhibits at both 
meetings. 
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Discuss Prevention of 


Poultry Condemnations 


DECATUR, GA. — Poultry con- 
demnations may be prevented by 
more supervision in processing plants, 
and improved catching and handling 
on the grower level. 

This was the concensus of three 
U.S. Department of Agriculture poul- 
try officials who led a group dis- 
cussion on “How to Salvage Poultry 
Turn-Downs” at the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn.’s second an- 
nual Broiler Sales Clinic recently. 

Dr. J. K. Keim, southeastern area 
supervisor, poultry inspection divi- 
sion; Ward Wagner, marketing spe- 
cialist, grading branch, and Dr. Roy 
Wenger, assistant chief, poultry in- 
spection, agreed that the southeast- 
ern states are lower in condemna- 
tions than other areas of the nation. 


organized labor activities at that lev- 


the chains | 
might not relish the idea that sup- | 
plies of broilers would be controlled | 
by fewer producers. The threat of | 
union activity on other levels of the | 
broiler industry was cited as the | 


However, they pointed out that con- 
demnations have fluctuated in the 
southeast from a low of 1.26 to a high 
of 4.87 for one week since the first 
of the year. 

They also brought out that im- 
proper labeling can adversely affect 
the coloring of birds, and that box 
liners, improperly put on, will allow 
excessive melting of ice and a further 
reduction of quality. 

More hard-nosed selling and less 
“order taking” is needed on the part 
of southeastern broiler salesmen, an- 
other speaker, Frank L. Outlaw, pres- 
ident of Food-Lane Stores, pointed 
out. He said that broiler salesmen 
would profit by more personal con- 
tact work with their customers. 

Twenty-three salesmen and sales 
managers attended the two-day clin- 
ic, which annually presents a com- 
pact program aimed at increasing the 
broiler salesman’s effectiveness in 
every phase of his work from knowl- 
edge of his product to customer re- 
lations. 


_— 





NEW DISTRIBUTOR 
MECHANICSVILLE, IOWA—The 
Nie Grain & Feed Co., Inc., Mechan- 
icsville, has been named eastern Iowa 
distributor for the Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, a division of Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
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SINCE 1885—GRUENDLER QUALITY, THE BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


Gruendler Combination 
Hopper Scale- 
Horizontal Batch Mixer 


For Formula Feeds 


For accurate percentage control of feed in- 
gredients, plus thorough mixing and blending. 
For Processors of FEED from 30 to 150 tons 


daily. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Gruendler Whirl- 
beater, Peerless Fine Grinders, Aristocrat Cen 
ter Feed Fine Grinders and Dictator Slow Shaft 
Speed Grinders. Vertical and Horizontal Mix- 


ers and Cold Molasses Mixers. 


Write for illustrated bulletins 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


Dept. FS-7-13-59 
2915 N. Market St. 


St. Louis 6, Mo. 




















KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 


A “MUST” 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 














FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL FEED 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


DEALERSHIPS Ty LIANE 
AVAILABLE 
TUXEDO is 


“Now im REALLY GErTin OFF THES 


‘ 


crouno with THE EXTRA 


SERVICE & FACILITIES OF 
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\ 
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“Ware-housewarming”™ 


party was attended 
by more than 200— 
nearby Tuxedo Deal- 
ers and their families 
—in Our nen sforage 
and shipping center 
Food, fun and “fotos” 
for all, along with 
demonstrations of 
the ultra-modern pal- 
letized handling meth- 
ods, signalled another 
new step in our dealer- 
help expansion program 


His our latest step in providing the best dealer service 
in the Feeds Industry—our new 1,500,000 cubic foot Ware- 


house which is now serving 


our 


TUXEDO dealer-family 


In these expanded facilities, bagged feeds are conveyed from 


the semi-automatic production line to a mechanical 
Then, placed on pallets, they are 


susan” distributing table 


“lazy- 


quickly handled by fork lift trucks for storage or delivery 


With a new “three-day-inventory” 


plan for the more than 


200 varieties of feeds and packages in our line, most dealers 


now find that it is 
“Feed ordered today 


Dealers have fun visiting us, 
warming” party. It all adds up to better service for our dealers 


shipped TODAY 


too—like the “Ware- house - 


growing by 
leaps and bounds as more and more 
cost-conscious feeders find TUXEDO 
QUALITY and SERVICE pay off in big- 
ger profits. 

If you‘re a live-wire dealer interested 
in a live-wire, complete feeds line with 
a reputation for quality and service . . . 
Wire or call us long distance—collect 


NAPOLEON, OHIO and their customers 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














The EARLY & DANIEL CoO. 
Cincinnati, MAin 1-0662 / Ask for Mr. Donn Early 
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THE LIVE-WIRE LINE FOR LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
“Where something's always happening!” 





OUR 78TH YEAR 
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Classified advertisements 


the issue of the following Saturday. 


classified ad 


h ana b 





ation, telephone © 





received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, M¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
. each word, abbrevi- 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 20¢ per in- 


Classified Ads 


sertion additional Goat _ Su Sense. 


ising 
insertion at minimum rate of ty. om 
column inch. No —— as oes ordered 
for more than one 


xe 


ptt fy on 





| MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

USED SECO MOBILE FEED MILL-—EX- 
cellent condition. Seco, Inc., Goodletts- 
ville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE USED DAFFIN MOBILE 
Mill. Completely reconditioned, moderate- 
ly priced. Seco, Inc, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 


EQU IPME NT— 
Dam, Ky.; 


COMPLETE FLOUR MILL 
Fount Crow, Inc., Beaver 
Phone BR 4-4411. 


HELM PELLET MILL, LESS 
Ad No. 6037, Feedstuffs, 
Minn. 


USED 75 H.P. 
motors. Address 
Minneapolis 40, 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 


cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

STRONG-SCOTT 26" ATTRITION MILL, 
complete with 40 H.P. motors and com- 
pensators. Also 2 St. Stephens Adamson 
swivel pilers, slightly used. Prater ear 
corn crusher, used 6 months Bill Rose, 
729 East Losey Street, Galesburg, IIL 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


USED SPROUT - WALDRON SIMPLEX 


pellet mill, with 75 H.P. motor. Address 
Ad No. 6036, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


FRUEHAUF TANDEM FEED TRAILER— 
Automatic conveyor belt unloader, 1956 





model, 32 ft. long. Ben's Auto & Truck 
Parts, 5915 North Detroit Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio; GR 4-5727. 

TANKS — ONE 11,000 GAL. ALUMINUM 
lined, one 20,000 glass lined, two 12,000, 
two 20,000 gal. for 100 lb WP. L. EQ 
Glick & Co., 626 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 


truck scales, hammermills; 
horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


SALE—ALUMINUM TANKS, 18,000, 3,00 
gal. Dewatering presses; Davenport No. 
1A, 3A, Louisville 8-roll 36". Three Louis- 
ville rotary steam tube dryers, 6'x50’, 
6'x25’. Screw conveyor, trough belt con- 
veyor, bucket elevator, bins, etc. Perry, 
1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


ardson Scale; 
oat crimpers; 


| DISTRICT SALES 


| 
gz 
| 
| 





HELP WANTED 
v 


FEED SALESMAN WANTED TO HANDLE 
dog food department, northern Illinois. 
Address Ad No. 6031, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
ape < 40, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN WANT- 
ed to represent old, established firm in 
part of Pennsylvania. Salary, commission 
and company car. Excellent opportunity 
for right man. Address Ad No. 5015, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





REPRESENTATIVE NEEDED BY LEAD- 
ing publisher of specialized farm maga- 
zines to call on hatcheries, dealers and 
producers to sell complete service pack- 
age. Sales experience essential. Extensive 
travel. Must have car. Salary, expenses 
and other company benefits. Replies con- 
fidential. Address Ad No. 5004, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

MANAGERS-SALES MEN 

animal health products, 

vitamin mineral supplements. 

Territories open Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 

Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New 

York, other states. Expenses, salary, com- 

mission. Give details, experience, refer- 

ences. Address Ad No. 4510, Feedstuffs, 

Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


—Manufacturer 
antibiotic 





E. H. Beer & Co., Inc. 


FOR SALE 
Feed & Grain Handling & Processing Equipment 


NEW & USED 


Scales, Hammermills, Feed Mixers, Sewing Machines, Elevators, 
Pellet Mills, and Grain Cleaners 


Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. 


Balto. 24, Md. 




















HELP WANTED 
(RN enc v 


FUMIGATION MANAGER — MUST BE 
capable of handling grain fumigation and 
the sale of allied products. Fine oppor- 
tunity for right man. Replies confidential. 
Send complete resume to Ad No, 6001, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





OUTSTANDING 
SALES CAREER 


Aggressive salesman fo detail jobbers and 
dealers for exclusive new animal health 
products selling to cattlemen and sheep- 
men. Extensive national advertising, mer- 


chandising, and publicity support our 
products. 
@ Liberal Solory plus Bonus 


@ Cor Supplied plus 
First Class Travel Expenses 


Exceptional ground-floor opportunity with 
famous international company now estab- 
lishing im U.S.A. Knowledge of livestock 
products not essential, but good sales ex- 
perience is required. Qualified man will 
advance rapidly. For personal interview, 
write giving full details of experience, 
qualifications, and phone number, to: 


L. S. Mulham, Vice President 
NICHOLAS OF AMERICA, LTD. 
200 S. Michigan, Chicago 4, Ill. 











| HELP pn 


EDITORIALLY TRAINED MAN WITH 
experienced working knowledge of coun- 
try grain elevators and, if possible, feed 
nutrition and research, for position on 
trade paper. Please give all qualifications 
in first letter, experience, education, fam- 

references, salary, etc. Write Ad No. 

4989, Feedstuffs, 2832 Board of Trade 

Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


ALESMAN — NATIONAL FEED MANU- 
facturer seeking salesman experienced in 
agricultural field for work in Michigan 
territory. This is an opportunity to estab- 
lish a satisfying career in a growing in- 
dustry. Write with qualifications to W. G 
Stokes, District Sales Manager, 12730 
Beck Road, Plymouth, Mich 


VETERINARIAN 


Veterinarian position now available for 
@ man with a background in nutrition 
and use of feed medications. Will co- 


8. 





products. 
Must have knowledge of drugs used for 
poultry nad animal growth and health. 
Travel required in contacting univer- 
sities, agricultural experiment stations, 
etc. Qualified to plan projects, analyze 





| 





HELP WANTED — MEN CALLING ON 
WHOLESALE FEED DEALERS AND FEED 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATES: 


Minnesota North Dakota Kentucky 
Wisconsin South Dakota Montana 
Ohio Idaho Tennessee 
To handle line of pressure processed 


and extruded type dog food and dried 
molasses. in answering please give 
products now being handled and ter- 
ritory you cover. 


Address Ad No. 5000 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
TOPE oseaetann v 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, > 





WANTED — ONE GOOD 1-TON HORI- 
zontal feed mixer. Haugen Feed Co., 
Mayville, N. D 


WANTED—AIR CLASSIFIER FOR FLOUR, 


Roball or Rotex sifter, flaking rolls. Phone 
WO 56-2303, Gurley Milling Co., Selma, 
N. C. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—TRUCK SCALES WITH 12 TO 
16 ton capacity; 1 or 2 tom mixers; 25 to 
76 H.P. hammer mills, complete with 
motors. Manhan’s Poultry Farm, Saybrook, 
Il. 

WANTED TO BUY—GOOD USED HOP- 
per scale, 30,000 pounds or more. Will 
buy other parts of grain elevator being 
dismantled. Earl A. Hogan Co., 833 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

SITUATIONS 


WANTED 
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DOG FOOD, LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
serviceman, with sales experience. Can 
furnish own dog food formula, proven in 
our own kennels. Now handling started 
pullets. Age 35. Address Ad No. 6011, 
Feedstufts, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER — HIGHLY 
successful record in increasing sales and 
profits for manufacturers of agricultural 
supplies, chemicals and animal feeds. 
Broad management experience in sales, 
market research, advertising, promoticn, 
merchandising, product development, 
corporate acquisitions, financing and gen- 
eral business management. Proven ability 
to organize and develop an aggressive 
marketing program and to direct and 
manage a national sales organization. 
Age 42. Salary level about $25,000. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 5012, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
esse Leritata v 


USED MOISTURE TESTERS—Don't pay o 
fancy price for a new tester when we can 
sell you an excellent factory reconditioned 
instrument. All popular mokes available. 
Prices start at $125. Send for FREE CATA- 
LOG on grain and seed testing and hon- 
dling equipment. Burrows Equipment Co., 
1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 















































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Rene eaten a ema v 


FOR SALE—FEED, GRAIN, SEED AND 
coal business. Western Illinois livestock 
center. Excellent community. $500,000 
gross last year. $15,000 cash required, 
balance at 4% interest. H. M. Noble, 
Broker, Fulton, Il. 

FOR SALE — SEVERAL GOOD GRAIN 
elevators and feed mills in Indiana. 


Financing can be arranged on most, also 
one feed manufacturing plant in south- 
western Indiana, servicing over three 
hundred wholesale accounts. Boyer & 
Nail, Real Estate Broker, Milroy, Ind. 


FOR SALE—COOPERATIVE GRAIN ELE- 
vator with feed and coal business. Rail 
siding on N.Y.C. line. Grinder and three 
feed mixers. Also molasses mixer. Good 
farming area in small village in southern 
Michigan. For information, write: Carl 
Wollpert, Grass Lake, Mich. 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO COMPANY 
or individual, opportunity to offer the 
latest in portable milling along with well 
known brand of feed. Program includes 
sales help and advertising. Profits on 
this new type milifeed program offers far 
above the average income, financial! assist- 
ance available. Territories available in the 
Midwest. Write Ad No. 6030 Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn., without obligation, 
for complete information. 








1200 Investors Building 





DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL SALES 


This position headquarters in Des Moines and carries technical 
sales responsibility for our entire formula feed division. Re- 
quirements are for a M.S. or Ph.D. in animal or poultry nutrition 
or husbandry, with several years' experience in supervision of 
technical service work in animal or poultry feeds. The salary will 
be commensurate with training and experience and an excellent 
benefit program is provided. Write T. H. Hanson, giving infor- 
mation on your education, experience and personal qualification. 
Every response to this advertisement will be kept confidential 
and will receive a personal answer. 


SUPERSWEET FEEDS 


Division of International Milling Co. 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTER doing busi 
states through sales force 
cultural and farm products—is 
terested in making connection with 
enced trader/broker in imported 
ingredients, minerals and 

in order to develop this on a 

basis. Address No. 5021, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 
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FEED PLANT BARGAIN 


Here is a $25,000 Canadian, Texas, 
feed plant, roller mill, two dry mixers, 
molasses mixer and tanks, warehouses, 
elevator, trackage, office equipment, 
truck scales, all rebuilt 3 years ago, 
$300,000 gross sales. Priced to sell 
quick at $10,000, only half down. 
Contact Keats E. Soder, 312 High- 
tower Bidg., Ckiahoma City, Okla. 
CEntral 5-2900. 




















Linear Programming 


Simplified at Penn 


UNIVERSITY PARK, FA.—It was 
recently reported from the College 
of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State 
University, that Dr. R. F. Hutton, 
professor of farm management, and 
co-workers have worked out calcu- 
lation devices and methods which 
it is believed will extend the use- 
fulness of linear programming in 
least-cost feed formulation to small 
millers and farmers. 

Dr. Hutton notes that electronic 
computers, such as Pennstac at Penn 
State, make comparatively easy work 
of formulating least-cost mixes from 
ingredients which are frequently 
changing in price. But, he says, only 
the largest millers have these com- 
puters. 

Linear programming and electronic 
computation are being utilized to 
work out problems in feed formu- 
lation by economists at Penn State. 
Together they are also beginning to 
answer questions in farm planning 
and livestock feeding which would be 
too big a task for pencil and paper 
methods of calculation. Dr. Hutton 
said selection of the best feed for- 
merly was impossible because of the 
great volume of ciphering that had to 
be done when costs or other condi- 
tions changed. 

In feed formulations, he explained, 
entries in linear programming are in- 
gredients and the requirements of the 
feed. In farm management, entries 
are the resources the farmer has to 
work with and alternative enterprises 
that use these resources. 

By systematic selection, a com- 
bination of enterprises is selected for 
maximum net income from land, la- 
bor, machinery, builcings and live- 
stock. In this way, Dr. Hutton said, 
returns from expansion or contrac- 
tion of the dairy enterprise may be 
compared with poultry, beef cattle 
or sheep. 





Oregon State Tests ‘Sliding-Scale’ 
Grain Adjustment in Cattle Feeding 


By ROBERT BIRDSALL 
Oregon State College 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—A “sliding- 
scale” adjustment of grain level to 
body weight is pointing the way to 
faster, cheaper beef cattle gains in 
Oregon State College experiments. 

Trials started last November with 
more than 200 weaner steers at Mil- 
ton-Freewater (Ore.) feedlots are 
testing a complete program of winter- 
ing and fattening steers: hay, silage 
and grain feeding; use of antibiotics, 
tranquilizers and hormones, and ef- 
fects of pest-control on animal gains. 

Results to date indicate a marked 
advantage of sliding-scale grain feed- 
ing, or stepped-up percentages in re- 
lation to body weight, according to 
Dr. David C. England, assistant pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry, who is 
in charge of the trials. . 

Steers fed for 196 days at a con- 
stant grain level of 142% of body 
weight gained an average of 2.01 Ib. 
daily at a cost of $0.187 per Ib. in- 
cluding labor and other feedlot costs. 

Costs per pound of gain were down 
to $0.175 for steers on sliding-scale 
grain levels of one half per cent of 
body weight for the first 64 days. 1% 
for 56 days, 1%% for 56 days and 
2% for finishing. 

Results were reported in late June 
at the project’s annual field day, 
although animals will continue on 
fattening rations until late summer, 
Dr. England said. 

While steers on the above sliding- 
scale program had average daily gains 
of only 1.79 Ib. for the 196 days at 
the end of June, their gains aver- 
aged 3.33 lb. after going on the 2% 
level in early June. 

Fastest average daily gains for the 
196 days—2.23 lb.—were made by 
steers fed at 1%% grain level for 
the first 177 days, then boosted to 
2%. Costs per pound of gain aver- 
aged $0.177. 


Other Results 


Another lot of steers on sliding- 
scale feeding averaged daily gains 
of 1.71 Ib. for the 196 days when fed 
at one half per cent for 64 days, 1% 
for 84 days and 1%% for the re- 
maining 48 days. Cost per pound of 
gain was $0.176 

Dr. England said the trials to date 
indicate an advantage in early-win- 
tering of weaner steers with grain 
level at one half per cent body weight, 
or about 2.5 lb. daily grain intake; 
then moving to 1%, 1%%% and fin- 
ally to 2% of body weight. 

Grain concentrate in three eighths 








BEST MOLASSES CARRIER 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is the best, most 
h carrier for 


molasses in ‘cattle feed, whether 
for beef or dairy cattle. Write 
teday to: 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Poxton, 





Ilinois 








Save labor costs in 
weighing bulk ma- 
terials withthe 
Weigh-Burro bulk 
scale. Self discharg- 
ing, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling 
wheels. Scale ca- 
pacity 1000 Ibs. 
Price — only $295. 
Order yours today 
by collect wire or 
phone. 


\ 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
1316-C Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 





| made on the Ist, 


inch pellets consisted of barley, beet 
pulp, millrun, molasses and salt. Cost 
per ton averaged $52.78. 

Another key finding of the experi- 
ments was the advantage of hay 


| 


over silage for wintering weaners and | 


during the early stages of fattening. 
Silage proved superior during the 
later stages. Results ran contrary to 
the common practice of feeding out 
the silage during winter feed pro- 
grams. 

Both peavine hay—a by-product of 
the pea canning and freezing indus- 
try—and alfalfa hay gave faster and 
cheaper gains than did peavine silage 
during a December-January winter- 
ing period when animals were re- 
ceiving an average of 2.5 lb. of grain 
daily or one half per cent of body 
weight. Alfalfa gave slightly faster 
gains than peavine hay during the 
period, but costs per pound of gain 
were about equal for both types of 
hay. 

Peavine hay advantage over silage 
continued for the first 84 days of a 
132-day fattening period starting in 
February when average daily grain- 
intake was boosted to 1% body 
weight. At this stage, peavine hay 
proved superior to alfalfa hay. 

Peavine Hay Data 

Figures for the first 84 days of 
fattening were: Peavine hay, 1.98 Ib. 
gain per day, costing $0.13 lb. gain; 
alfalfa hay, 1.79 lb. gain per day, 
with cost per pound of gain rising 
to $0.179; alfalfa hay-peavine silage 
combination, 1.79 Ib. daily gain, $0.15 
lb. gain and peavine silage, 1.57 Ib. 
daily gain, $0.150 Ib. gain. 

During the last 48 days of the 
132-day fattening period, however, 
peavine silage produced faster and 
more economical gains than either 
alfalfa or peavine hay. Grain level 
intake was up to 1%% of body 
weight. 

Figures for the 48 days were: pea- 
vine hay, 2.65 Ib. daily gain, $0.149 
Ib. gain; alfalfa hay, 2.53 Ib. daily 
gain, $0.168 lb. gain and peavine sil- 
age, 2.72 lb. daily gain, $0.126 Ib. 
gain. 

Peavine hay was tested this year 
for the first time in Oregon State 
College experiments to find its pos- 
sible place in a feeding program 
Vines were spread back on the land 
after vining, then dried, windrowed 
and baled. Peavine hay was rated at 
$17 ton; alfalfa hay, $22 ton and 
peavine silage, $5 ton. Labor and 
other feedlot costs were figured at 
7¢ per head per day. 


Tranquilizers, Antibiotics 


Tranquilizers and antibiotics in- 
cluded in rations failed to improve av- 
erage daily gains during the steers’ 
first 35 days in the feedlot. Dr. Eng- 
land and Norton Taylor, Umatilla 
County agent assisting in the trials, 
plan further tests with higher levels 
and with injections in addition to use 
as feed additives. 

Six rations containing tranquilizers 


and antibiotics were tested to deter- | 


mine their value in helping remove 
stress on weaner steers adjusting to 
feedlot conditions. 

Materials tested included Terramy- 
cin, an antibiotic; hydroxyzine, an 
oral tranquilizer; and Dynafac, a 


chemobiotic, all used singly and in | 


combination in the rations. None gave 


significant daily gain increases, Dr. | 


England and Mr. Taylor reported. Ad- 


ditives per head per day were 50 mg. | 


Terramycin, 2.5 mg. hydroxyzine, and 
1.5 gm. Dynafac. 

Hormone implants with stilbestrol 
and Synovex improved both wintering 
and fattening gains. Total feeding 
period gains were comparable for 
three implants of stilbestrol in com- 
parison with two implants of Synovex. 


Stilbestrol implants of 18 mg. were | 


64th and 148th 
days, giving an average daily gain of 


| 2.08 Ib. for the 196 days compared to 


a control lot of 1.8 lb. daily gain. 


Synovex implants on the Ist and 
84th days gave average daily gains of 
2.07 lb. A single Synovex implant on 
the first day gave average daily gains 
of 2.04 Ib. 

During the wintering period, hor- 
mone implants increased average 
daily gains fully as much on rations 
producing low average daily gains of 
one pound as on rations producing 
higher average daily gains of slightly 
more than 1% Ib. 

Treatment of animals with Co-Ral 
controlled cattle grubs but gave no 
increase in daily gains. Dr. R. L 
Goulding, Oregon State College live- 
stock entomologist, pointed out, how- 
ever, that long-range benefits to the 
livestock industry through increased 
sale price of treated animals may be 
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more important than any 
rate of gain. 

The Milton-Freewater feedlot ex- 
periments now in their fifth consecu- 
tive year are conducted cooperatively 
by the Oregon State College Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and Exten- 
sion Service, beef cattle producers and 
feeders and business firms. Test ani- 
mals are owned by ranchers who pro- 
vide feed and facilities 

cneniellliies 


Firm Adds to Capacity 


DAKOTA CITY, NEB.—An addi- 
tional 1,500 tons of inert gas storage 
capacity is being constructed at Beer- 
mann Bros. Dehy., Dakota City. Mid- 
States Construction Co., Omaha, is 
doing the work. 
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“THAT AIN’T NO SKYSCRAPER, 
ITS A PIG BARN— I'M 

GOING TO START FEEDIN’ 
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Fun...and Extra Sales... With the BonuS 


is just one part of Pillsbury’s total promotional program, designed to bring more 


customers, more profits to Pillsbury Feed dealers. 
contact your local Pillsbury 
Get the bonus with... 


continuing support, 
Pillsbury'’s BEST Feeds, Clinton, 


Pillsbury 


Iowa. 
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If you want to cash in on this 
representative or mill, or write 


Feeds 








Mr. Custom Miller: 


Here’s information that's 
Important to YOUR Business 


Facts You Can Rely on 
— proved 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY— 


Facts — to help you 
select the type of 
equipment you need 
to build profits 


in the field! 


Facts — on costs you 
can use to compoare- 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
1537 So. 55th Court + Chicago 50, Ill 





for vitamins 


Hottman-laff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
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Kansan Tells State’s 
Competitive Position 


In Production of Eggs 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — “Qual- 
ity is a must if we are to be com- 
petitive,” said Prof. Tom Avery, head, 
Kansas State University poultry de- 
partment, in a recent bulletin of the 
Kansas Poultry Assn. “The over-all 
quality of Kansas eggs has greatly 
improved during the past three 
years,” he commented, “but must be 
foremost in the minds of not just 
producers but all persons charged 
with the handling or sale of eggs.” 

Prof. Avery observed that most 
Kansas poultrymen are wondering 
how present adjustments in the poul- 
try industry are likely to affect 
them. “Some say we can’t compete 
with the big boys on the two coasts 
or with the rapidly expanding South,” 
he said. “Let’s take a long look at 
our position and see just how we 
are likely to stack up. When there 





is keen competition in any business 
it invariably boils down to the sur- 
vival of the most efficient, which in 
this case means who can produce the 
best dozen eggs the cheapest and can 
market them to the greatest ad- 
vantage.” 

Prof. Avery remarked, “A hen in 
Kansas lays just as good an egg as a 
hen from any other state. It is what 
care the egg has after it is laid that 
really counts. Surely we can take as 
good care of our eggs as anyone 
else.” 

He expressed the opinion that he 
doubted that major producers in the 
important poultry producing areas 
can produce eggs or turkey meat any 
more efficiently than can Kansas 


| producers. “Our big advantage is la- 


bor,” he said. “Most of our eggs 
and turkeys are produced on farms 
where there is diversification and a 
great deal of ‘free labor.’ Farmers 
depend on total farm profits for a 
living, not just poultry profits. This 
makes it easier for them to weather 
the inevitable periods of low egg 


| 
| 


prices. Labor of wife and children 
that might not be used otherwise 
can be a real contribution to the 
poultry enterprise on a Kansas farm.” 

Prof. Avery noted that most poul- 
try in Kansas is raised on land that 
is already available, and often ex- 
isting farm buildings can be convert- 
ed at little expense to a satisfactory 
poultry unit. 

As poultry units become larger 
there is more likelihood of a saving 
in feed through increased use of 
home grown grains and a good con- 
centrate, he said. Prof. Avery noted 
that greater mechanization on Kan- 
sas farms gives the average farm- 
er more time for his poultry enter- 
prise. 

“It is hard to believe that with 
these natural advantages anyone is 
going to force Kansas poultrymen 
clear out of the picture,” he said. 
“Let’s concede for the moment that 
there may not be a place for a lot 
of mammoth commercial poultry 
farms in this state, but pure eco- 
nomics would make it appear that 





WHAT IS THE 





CONTENT OF YOUR 
VITAMIN A SOURCE? 


Many vitamin A products offered to feed manu- 
facturers at a potency level of 30,000 U.S.P. units 
per gram or less are simply diluted forms of much 
higher potency concentrates. Usually beadlets of 
250,000 to 500,000 U.S.P. units per gram are mixed 
with a suitable quantity of filler to obtain the de- 


sired potency. 


Micratized Vitamin A, 30,000 U.S.P. units per 
gram, is dramatically different—and in a way that 
is of key importance to you and your customers. 
Instead of preparing a high-potency beadlet and 
then diluting it down with filler, Nopco follows the 
more costly but nutritionally sounder procedure 
of building to potency, literally from the ground up. 
The only inactive diluent present is included to 
guarantee the free-flowing properties of the prod- 
uct. The result is a concentrate in which virtually 
every particle is vitamin-A-active. You thus have 
assurance of complete dispersion in your feeds 
and uniform nutrition for the animal. 


Be Sure to Specify 


Micratized® Vitamin A 
Uniformly active particles for uniform dispersion, 
uniform nutrition, uniform stability, uniform results 


THREE PHOTOMICROGRAPHS OF VITAMIN A PRODUCTS 


Top: Micratized Vitamin A, Nopcay® Type Ill. Spherical beadlets are 
A-active particles. Note that al! particles in this product are A-active. 


Center: Micratized Vitamin A, Nopcay Type V. Note that almost? all 
particles are A-active. Occasional non-spherical particles are diluent, 
and included to assure free-flowing properties of product. 


Bottom: A typical competitive product. Only two spherical A-active 


beadiets surrounded by non-active filler. 
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VITAMIN A 
BEADLETS 











NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. e Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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OREGON MAY STOP 
IMPORTING CORN 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — The largest 
corn crop ever produced in Oregon 
is due for harvest this fall. A crop 
of more than 4! million bushels is 
forecast —a third larger than last 
year and nearly three times greater 
than the average harvest of the past 
10 years. This means, says Elvera 
Horrfell, extension agricultural econ- 
omist, Oregon State College, that for 
the first time since pioneer days Ore- 
gon corn production may equal, or 
even exceed, use of corn in the state. 





there is a very definite place for a 
sizable number of farmers who keep 
from 500 to 5,000 hens as a part 
of their farming enterprise. The big- 
gest stumbling block at the moment 
appears to be getting eggs to market 
with quality and in quantity.” 

He said no one is likely to put 
the small man completely out of 
business and there is no particular 
reason why they should. Prof. Avery 
believes that if the small producer 
is to survive he will need to concern 
himself with quality and probably will 
need to cater to a local specialized 
market. 

He asked, “Can’t a Kansas farm- 
er beat the fellow who hires some- 
one else to do his work for him?” 
And answered, “He sure can if he will 
just keep his eye on the cost figures, 
on quality and on what the consum- 


er wants.” 
SE coe 


Iowa State Aueeniul 
$28,400 for Research 


AMES, IOWA — Iowa State Uni- 
versity has been awarded a National 
Science Foundation grant of $28,400 
to support research involving blood 
group studies of chickens, according 
to Dr. Arne Nordskog, who will con- 
duct the research program 

The project will attempt to verify 
whether blood group gene markers 
can be used to identify chickens 
which are genetically superior in 
rate of egg production and other 
important economic factors such as 
high hatchability and early maturity 

The research may have wide im- 
Ptications in other fields such 
medicine and evolution where blood 
group differences are also important, 
according to Dr. Nordskog 


as 





lowa Cow Conference 


Planned for Sept. 10 


AMES, IOWA—tThe ninth annual 
Iowa State University cow conference 
for Iowa dairymen will be held at 
the experimental farm at Ankeny 
Sept. 10, according to A. R. Porter, 
in charge of dairy husbandry. 

Breeding will be the conference's 
main theme this year. The univer- 





| sity’s herd of more than 86 identical 


| twin Holstein heifers will be shown 


and discussed. The herd is being used 


| to study some relationships between 





environment and inherited produc- 
tion ability, according to Mr. Porter. 
ore CC ;t*t—“‘O 
BUSINESS ADDITION 
BREMEN, KANSAS—The Bremen 
Farmers Cooperative Assn. is plan- 
ning to add new grinding and mixing 
facilities to its feed business. 
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(Continued from page 1) 





Summaries of some of the talks 


and convention proceedings follow. | 
(Other reports will be presented in | 


next week’s Feedstuffs.) 


BROILER SCHEDULES — The 
broiler industry must tie placement- 
marketing schedules with consumer 
demand to maintain profitable opera- 
tions, Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, said. Dr. Wilhelm 
addressed the meeting on “Improving 
Your Odds for Success in Broilers.” 

His plan basically is as follows: If 
the “dealer” places his houses to mar- 
ket 100% of capacity from April 
through September he should plan to 
market 75% as many in October; 
60% as many in November, Decem- 
ber and January; 65% as many in 
February and 75% as many in March. 
Maximum marketing during the peak 
period would be an average of 34 mil- 
lion per week. Dr. Wilhelm said varia- 
tions of 30-40 million during the peak 
period might be expected for “uni- 
form returns.” 

This should produce a maximum 
price for the year of 19¢ lb. and a 
minimum of 17¢ Ib. 

The Quaker Oats poultry develop- 
ment and market research head said 
“the broiler business to date has been 
largely built on the idea of decreasing 
unit costs and increasing the num- 
ber of units until at times it seems 
that some integrators have almost 
forgotten that a successful operator 
must have ‘profits.’ ” 

Before drawing any conclusions, 
Dr. Wilhelm gathered Alabama broil- 
er prices for a six-year period. He 
noted during the first and second 
quarters of those years the price ex- 
ceeded the average 16 out of 18 times. 
During the third quarter it bested the 
annual average 14 out of 18 times. In 
the fourth quarter it was above the 
annual average only 1 out of 18 times. 

Dr. Wilhelm noted in February, 
March, April, May, July and August, 
broiler prices were above the annual 
average all of the time. During Janu- 
ary and June, they exceeded the an- 
nual average two-thirds of the time. 
This compares with September and 
October where prices were below the 
average two-thirds and four-fifths of 
the time, respectively. During No- 
vember and December the prices dur- 
ing the six-year period never went as 
high as the annual average. 

Dr. Wilhelm developed the broiler 
price “odds” chart to show the most 
desirable times, price-wise, to market 
broilers. The chart showed the odds 
for receiving the annual average price 
were “excellent” during the latter 
part of February through the fore- 
part of June and the latter part of 
July through forepart of September. 
The odds were “good” during the lat- 
ter half of January through the first 
half of February and during the last 
half of June and first half of July. 
Odds were “poor” during last half of 
September through the first half of 
October. Odds were “foolish” during 
the last half of October through the 
first half of January. (The annual av- 
erage prices used for the study are as 
follows: 27.0¢ in 1953; 22.8¢ in 1954; 
245¢ in 1955; 19.2¢ in 1956; 18.1¢ in 
1957 and an estimated 18.0¢ for 1958). 


Egg Settings 

What about the hatchery egg set- 
ting schedule? The hatchery would 
run 100% of capacity during Decem- 
ber through June, 75% of capacity in 
July and November and 50% of capa- 
city August through October. This 
calls for a capacity of hatching eggs 
during November.through May when 
the breeder hens do the most efficient 
job. There would be a need for 75% 
as many eggs in June and October 
and 50% as many during July, August 
and September. 

What about the hatching egg flock? 
Dr. Wilhelm assumed the following 
before drawing conclusion on the 
hatching egg supply: 

1. The average flock comes into 





production by 6 months of age. 

2. It produces 75% 22 oz. eggs by 
7 months. 

3. The flock lays for an additional 
6 months. 

4. It lays 400 hatching eggs per 100 
hens per week during November 
through May. 

5. The average flock lays 300 
hatching eggs per 100 hens per week. 

If the dealer attempts to match 
production potential with period of 
demand, spring-hatched breeders 
would be placed in May (April, too) 
and fall chicks in November (Octo- 
ber, too). 

Dr. Wilhelm said, however, this is 
only a part of the story. 

To hatch 100,000 chicks per week 
at the 100% time requires 120,000 


eggs per week. This would require | 
30,000 breeder hens during the period | 


or 35,000 plus males after blood test- 
ing or starting approximately 40,000 
day-old pullets. 


This same schedule would call for | 


60,000 eggs for July, August and Sep- 
tember and 80,000 for October. This 
requires an average of 18,000 hens or 
the placement of 25,000 pullet chicks 
for the November period. 

Dr. Wilhelm admitted this is a 
radical departure from what is ad- 
vocated by some breeders. He realizes 
some flocks will do better, but will 30 
flocks average better? 

What about broiler house usage? 

Dr. Wilhelm said to handle 100,000 


placements per week at the peak and | 
| dling units 


shrink to 50-60,000 for fall sale, re- 
quires 50 houses averaging 20,000 
broilers each. This is based on an 8 
week growing period with a 10 week 
safety and cleaning interval for each 
brood. 

If 50 new growers were started 
with 50 houses usage would be as fol- 
lows: 

32 weeks—25 houses 

33 weeks— 3 houses 
34 weeks— 5 houses 
35 weeks— 5 houses 
36 weeks— 4 houses 
37 weeks— 4 houses 
38 weeks— 4 houses 


Most growers would utilize facili- | 


ties about 70% of the time. 

Dr. Wilhelm said if more broiler 
dealers would use a comparable long 
range planning chart, each grower’s 
work and vacation period could be 
scheduled in advance. 

FUTURE MARKETING PAT- 
TERNS IN EGGS—Producers must 
aim for specific egg markets in the 
future agreed panelists at the con- 
gress and exposition. In addition, 
they concurred there will be a maxi- 
mum of “one stop’’ between producer 
and retailer in years to come. 

The panel discussed “Future Mar- 
keting Patterns in Eggs.”’ Panel mem- 
bers were Ben Geifman, executive 
vice president, Eagle-United Stores, 
Rock Island, Ill.; Ray Flummerfelt, 
in charge of egg marketing, Grange 
League Federation, Ithaca, N.Y., and 
Howard Randolph, president, Ran- 
dolph Foods, Inc., Guthrie Center, 
Iowa. 

The following is the summary of 
their comments: 

Geifman: His stores plan to use 
one middle man distributor or as- 
sembler because they can be mre 
selective in purchasing. This enables 
the store to buy on specification. 

Stores are becoming more inter- 
ested in the production of eggs, Mr. 
Geifman said. In his stores, they spe- 
cify the following: (1) white eggs 
only, (2) the type of feed used, (3) 
eggs must be gathered four times 
daily, (4) eggs properly oiled, (5) 
amount of feeder space per hen, (6) 
age of birds (not over 15 months), 
(7) refrigeration on farm. 

Mr. Geifman sees poultry farming 
as big business. He said retailers and 
consumers must come to a common 
understanding on some of their prob- 
lems, particularly in the fields of 
merchandising and pricing. 

Flummerfelt: He sees the market- 


ing of eggs from sources near the | 


consuming centers. Citing his own 
New York area, Mr. Flummerfelt 
said this is true if producers in the 














COMMITTEE NOTES 
DRUG PROBLEM 


ST. LOUIS—Official note of in- 


dustry problems in connection with | 


the Food and Drug Administration 


regulations was taken by the broiler | 


industry committee of the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation at 
the APHF convention this week. The 
committee said it “feels that APHF 
should pay careful attention to gov- 
ernment regulations concerning the 
limited use or prohibition of certain 
feed ingredients, additives or medi- 
cants which might reduce produc- 
tion efficiencies. Keeping in mind the 
welfare of the consuming public at 
all times is of utmost importance to 
our industry, but we must be certain 
that the research and development 
of new products is not stifled by pro- 
hibitive and unwarranted red tape 
or legislation.” 





area will produce uniform, high qual- 
ity eggs. Many producers in 
Northeast are beginning to place re- 
frigeration on the farms. 

Mr. Flummerfelt said the industry 
must think in terms of specific mar- 
kets. Retail stores, dairies and eating 
establishments are outlets for eggs 

Refrigeration and shell treatment 
will be standard marketing proce- 
dures on farms. 


He sees fewer, but larger, egg han- | 


Automation in handling 
will be the trend. 

Flocks will be in following cate- 
gories: 
(1) A few larger operations hav- 
ing good management and includ- 
ing marketing functions 
(2) Producers in the 5,000 to 
10,000 class who utilize family la- 
bor and do the job efficiently. This 
group may take advantage of 
home-grown grains. 
(3) Producers with 1,500 to 3,000 
birds who are located near con- 
suming centers and serve a premi- 
um market. 
(4) Small flocks that are consid- 
ered side-line operations. Primarily, 
the housewife will look after this 
group and use “free” grain. 
Randolph: The midwestern produc- 
er is not becoming involved in con- 
tract operations as readily as his 
counterpart in other areas. Feed 
companies and other contractors have 
made few inroads because of variabil- 
ity in demand for midwestern eggs. 

Mr. Randolph believes egg markets 
will become more stable and experi- 
ence a narrower fluctuation between 
values of eggs in different areas com- 
pared with present. 

The breaking industry will likely 
establish flocks to supply its plants, 
probably near the plant. He said 


more uniform year around produc- | 


tion will see a discontinuance of 
breakers buying only in the spring 
“flush” season. Ten to twelve months 
of operations will enable breakers to 
spread costs of operation over a 
longer period of time. 


“WHO'LL BUY TOMORROW'S 
CHICKS AND POULTS?” It is spec- 
ulative ... and depends on which sec- 
tion of the country you operate 
These were opinions panelists ex- 
pressed during the congress and ex- 
position. 

The following are some of 
comments: 

“Chickens won't be bought—some- 
body will sell them!” 

One panelist said he would restrict 
his comments to the egg industry 
Tomorrow’s chick customer will be 
a poultryman—whether he has other 
activities such as a feed man, hatch- 
eryman, broker-processor or grocery 
man. 

The size (and type) of the opera- 
tion will depend on what the investor 
expects to make in return. The feed 
man processor or independent opera- 
tor will expect at least 5-6% return 
on his money. 

However, there is considerable 
room for the diversified, independent 


their 


the | 
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farm operator. His importance in the 
field is that he has several important 
commodities to sell. One is time—the 
other is a man with his money in- 
vested, who usually does a superior 
job to the man whose only investment 
is his managerial time. 

The panelist said he sees an ex- 
cellent future for the farm flock with 
800 to 2,000 birds tied in with a di- 
versified farm operation. These oper- 
ators will be able to compete because 
their livelihood does not depend on 
one project. 

Another panelist said the destiny 
of poultry industry is now in the 
hands of fewer and larger operators 
A handful of large operators can al- 
ter their policies and change the 
course of an industry in an area 

The broiler and layer customer of 
the future will buy in larger quanti- 
A definite pattern has already 
been established in broiler chicks 
Most of the chicks sales will be to 
large companies financing the produc- 
tion of millions of broilers. 

Production of commercial egg-type 
chicks sales will follow the same pat- 
tern as broilers, but to a lesser de- 
gree. Many sales of egg-type chicks 
will be through contractors who are 
financing the production of commer- 
cial eggs on a large scale. 

Certain factors will determine the 
proximity of sales: (1) Availability 
of markets, (2) feed costs, (3) need 
for an income 

Producing areas will be many miles 
from the consumption source, but 
some commercial producers will lin- 
ger close to the large cities. The lat- 
ter are efficient and will establish 
specialized markets. 

Turkey production methods will 
follow patterns set by broilers, but 
not necessarily in the same areas 
Small producers—like the egg pro- 
ducer—can survive in areas near 
large consuming centers, but will 
need specialized markets 

One panelist concluded that all he 
had to say could change if the gov- 
ernment decides to eliminate subsi- 
dies on grain or reduce them materi- 
ally 

SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS FACING 
AGRICULTURE—Dr. J. K. McDer- 
mott, agricultural economist at Pur- 
due University, pointed out how the 
rapid technological and economic 
changes in the poultry industry and 
other phases of agriculture bring 
marked social changes and adjust- 
ments, just as there have been social 
changes with changes in heavy indus- 
try 

“For years,” he said, “productivity 
increased more rapidly in the non- 
farm sector of the economy than in 
agriculture. Now it is increasing more 
rapidly in agriculture than in the 
non-agricultural sector, and thus ag- 
ricultural adjustments must be more 
rapid ... We find that as our eco- 
nomy develops, some people benefit, 
some suffer; some areas benefit, some 
suffer; some industries benefit, some 
suffer; some firms even within an in 
dustry grow rapidly, others go broke 
as have many automobile com 
panies .. 

“Before we reap the benefit of 
much technology, a new organization 
has to be created to use it. And it is 
the revolution that is causing you the 
most pain, and the one all of agricul 
ture is now fearing, the revolution in 
the organization of agriculture—the 
dread term ‘integration’ We saw 
the same type of revolution in organ 
zation occur when a_ technological 
revolution hit the automobile indus 
try a half century ago. We make 
speeches about the decline in the 
number of farms; the decline in the 
number of factories has 
greater. The small organization gave 
way to the big corporation because 
it took the big corporation type of 
organization to utilize fully the new- 
ly developed technology 


ties 


been even 


“A change in technology calls forth 
i change in the organization of an 
industry in order to use the tech 
nology. The next change then comes 
in the social life.” 
Dr. McDermott went on to 
(Turn to APHF, page #48) 


note 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 





A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
600 D, 1,500 A 17%¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 16%¢; 300 D, 750 A 14%¢; 
400 D, 3,000 A 20¢; 300 D, 3,000 A 19%¢; 
75 D, 750 A 14%¢@ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ a 
million units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 
in 65-gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 55-gal. drums 
(413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 13%@ 
15%¢, 1,500 A 15%@17¢; 2,250 A 17%@ 
20¢, 3,000 A 19@21¢; 600 ICU, 1,600 A 
16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢; f.0.b. Massa- 
chusetts, New York or Pennsylvania. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 19¢ 
Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 
A 16¢ Ib 


ALFALFA MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand steady; trend firm; 


supply adequate; vitamin A, 17% $56@ 
57; pellets $52@53. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings 
somewhat limited on good quality; dehy- 
drated Texas production, 17%, 100,000 A 
$53.80 rail; suncured 13%, ‘%-in. grind 
No. 1 $41, truck 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 17% dehydrated $59.50. 


Demand good; 
$61@63; 


supply spotty; 
suncured, 13% 


Boston: 
17% dehydrated 
$47, nominal. 

Kansas City: 
market free of 
offerings; prices 
mills apparently 


Geod demand from mixers; 
pressure or any distress 
advanced $2 this week; 
are moving all they care 
to ship at present time; production good; 
dehydrated alfalfa meal 17% protein and 
100,000 units of vitamin A guaranteed on 
arrival—regular meat $45, reground pellets 
$47, greased reground pellets $49, sacked; 
bulk pellets $42; 18% protein and 125,000 
units A meal $52, sacked; 20% protein and 
150,000 A $57; suncured meal unchanged, 
No. 1 fine ground $37@40, No. \¥%-in 
$35@38, No. 2 %-in. $32@55. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; suncured $40; dehydrated 
$63.40 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $55.50@58.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 


adequate; dehydrated meal, 
bulk; dehydrat- 


supply 
100,000 A $50, 


changed 
17% protein, 


ed pellet meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $52 
@53, bulk; suncured meal, 15% protein $42 
@43, bulk; sancured crumbles, 15% protein 
$44@45, bulk. 


Minneapolis: Trend strong; demand good; 


production down a little; 17* dehydrated, 
100,000 units vitamin A, reground pellets 
$48@50, bulk, Minneapolis; oiled reground 
$50@52, bulk 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% _ protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $52.80. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good: 15% protein suncured $45, deliv- 


truck loads; 136,000 A units dehydrated 


ered 


$68, delivered, truck loads. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; carlots, dehydrated with 100,- 
000 units vitamin A guaranteed $53.50. 

St. Louis: Demand good for dehydrated 
ind slow for suncured; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dehydrated 17%, 100,000 A $50; 
suncured, 13% fine $41 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply tight; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A 
units, bulk pellets $42; sacked meal $47, 
both Omaha basis. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $61, sacked, Boston. 

ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 

St. Paul: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply ample; bleachable fancy tal- 
low 6%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer's plant 

Louisville: Demand very dull; trend weak; 
supply large; bleachable white 6%¢ Ib.; 


6%¢ lb.; yellow grease 6%¢ Ib 
Demand slow; trend steady; 


white tallow 
Kansas City: 


supply ample 6%¢ Ib., tank cars, for 
bleachable fancy tallow 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; tal- 
low 7%é Ib.; yellow grease 6%¢ Ib 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
prime tallow, tank cars 6%¢ Ib.; drums 
8%¢ Ib., f.o.b. north Texas packing plants 
with returnable drums 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 6% @7¢ Ib., tank cars. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; bleachable fancy 7%¢ Ib.; yellow 
grease 6%¢ Ib. 
Chicago: Demand good; trend steady to 


bleachable fancy tallow, 
6%¢ Ib., yellow 


easier; supply fair; 

tank, truck or carlots, 

grease 6%¢ Ib 
BARLEY FEED 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; rolled $58.50; ground $57.50. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
47. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $45 
@46. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $59@60. 

Portland: Demand good; trend lower; 
supply ample; rolled $56; ground $54. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firm- 
er; supply ample; standard rolled $2.95 
ewt., sacked; standard ground $2.95 cwt., 
sacked 

Ogden: Supply average; rolled $52@57; 
whole barley $44@49. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $44, bulk, truck loads (new crop). 





NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 





Baltimore: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply fair; $46.50 carlots. 
Ch 


: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; $36 carlots. 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 


Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50; 200 mesh fine 

a. 


Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; f.o.b. Wyoming and South Da- 
kota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh 
$13.75; powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Belle 
Fourche, 8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots, 80 
granular $13.50 net; 200 mesh, fine $13.25. 
net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Demand dull; 
$80. 

BLOOD MEAL 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


Louisville: trend weak; 


supply good; 


ple; $6 a unit of ammonia. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply normal; $85@90. 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $115. 
Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply good; $80. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


trend steady; 


supply light; $5.75 a unit of ammonia. 
Ogden: Supply average; $100, in 100-Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; guaranteed 80% protein $130 
carlots. 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


ple; $75. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply light; $95@98. 
Worth: Demand good; supply mod- 
erate; $90, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $90. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $102. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply ample; $95, Cincinnati. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply light; $75, f.o.b. Louisville. 


steady; 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; imported $78, 
in 20-ton lots. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $100 in 100-Ib. bags, carlots. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $105. 


Demand good; trend firm; 
$89, delivered, truck lots. 


Seattle: sup- 


ply limited; 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $54. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $48 @650.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $49@50, July, deliv- 
ered Ft. Worth. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


trend unsettled; $50.75. 
Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
26% $50@51, 24% $50, 22% Canadian $49.50. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $46. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply good; $45. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
changed; supply adequate; $49.50 
$53.50 sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply adequate; 26% protein $43, carlots. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $42. 
alo: Demand poor: trend steady to 
supply good; $39.50, bulk, Boston. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


trend un- 
bulk, 


lower; 


10¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
11¢ Ib. 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 10@10%¢ Ib. 

Les Angeles: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib. in &-ton 
lots; 11¢ Ib. in 1-ton lots; 12¢ Ib. in less 
than i-ton lots. 


Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; 


supply fair; $9.45 cwt. 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 





supply ample; carlots $9.50@10 cwt.; ton 








lots $10.50 cwt.; less than ton lots $11.50 
cwt. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; carlots $10@11 cwt.; Le.L 
$10.50@12.25 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; carlots $9.50@10.50 cwt.; 
Le.l. $9.75@12.25 cwt. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ 1Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply average; $4.25@4.30 cwt. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 


$4.25 cwt. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply tight; 
3%¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $4.25 cwt., nominal. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib. in 100- 
Ib. lots; 4%¢ Ib. in 500-Ib. lots. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $4.40, 100-Ib. 
drum. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $3.25@3.50 cwt., carlots. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight) 
New York: Crystals $15.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $16.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $17.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $16.53, flour $11.63. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 





Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend uwun- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $19.15; 
meal $11.15. 

Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply adequate; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib. 
bags $9.54; bulk, tm hopper cars $7.54; 
bulk in boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 


Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-lb. bag $12.25, 
100-Ib. bag $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 


CHARCOAL 


San Francisco: Demand 
ample: $141 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try $156 sacked in less than ton lots; 
$144.40 sacked in ton lots. 

Chicago: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $110 in 
carlots, 


steady; supply 


trend steady;- 
50-lb. multiwalls, 


MEAL 
good; 


COCONUT OIL 

San Francisco: Demand 
tight: solvent $69. 

Portland: Demand 
trend unchanged; $6 

Les Angeles: Demand limited; 
changed; moderate offerings; copra 
$81@82, bulk. 

Seattle: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $78, delivered, 
fornia). 

COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand fair; 
600 D, 2.250 A 19¢ Ib.; 
20%¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 
A 18¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 17¢. 

New York: Demand and supply 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 55-gal. drums 
(413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 14%@ 
15%¢, 1,500 A 18% @20¢, 2,250 A 18% @21¢, 
3,000 A 21% @23¢; 600 ICU, 1,600 A 17%@ 
19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@23¢; 
f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York or Penn- 
sylvania. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
New Orleans: Demand light; supply 


supply 


slow; supply ample; 
8 
trend un- 


cake 


firm; 
truck 


trend 
via 


sup- 
(Cali- 


adequate; 
3,000 A 
1,500 


supply 
300 1D, 
600 D, 


good; 


nor- 


mal; trend steady; $75@80, f.o.b. Gulf. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 
4%¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 4%¢ Ib. 

New York: Demand fair; trend down- 
ward; supply tight; 3%@3%¢ Ib., f.o.b. 


eastern shore. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 

basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $46.90, meal 
Atlanta: Feed $52.98, meal $73.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $51.64, meal $72.64. 
Boston: Feed $51.84, meal $72.84. 
Chicago: Feed $40, meal $61. 
Cleveland: Feed $48.14, meal $69.14. 
Denver: Feed $50.51, meal $71.51. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $48.96, meal $69.96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $45.36, meal $66.36. 
Feed $40, meal $61. 
Louisville: Feed $47.21, meal $68.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $50.20, meal $71.20. 
New York: Feed $52.43, meal $72.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $50.71, meal $71.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $51.02, meal $72.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $48.96, meal $69.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $40, meal $61. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


Kansas City: 





supply adequate; $44. 





Louisville: Demand 
supply normal; $47.45. 


COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
tight; 41% $76; 44% $78.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient; 41% old process $69; solvent 1% 
fat added $66.50; pellets $2 additional; 
cottonseed hulls 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$79.50. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
79. 


slow; trend steady; 


supply 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply limited; $79@80. 

Kansas City: Demand moderate; trend 
firmer; supply limited; old process $67, 
sacked, Memphis; solvent $65@65.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend higher; 
supply limited; $80. 

Cincinnati: Dernand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $71.60; old 
process $74.60. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
41% old process $74.50. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend stronger; 
supply ample; old process $73; new process 
79 

Demand moderate; trend 
very limited; $73, bulk. 
Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $80@85. 
Chicago: Demand improved; trend high- 
er; supply fair; carlots: hydraulic $67.80, sol- 
vent $65.50, Memphis basis. 


Los Angeles: 
steady; supply 


St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; solvent $71. 

Omaha: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% solvent $69.10, bulk, de- 
livered Omaha. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $82, sacked, Boston. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply scarce; prime 41% protein, old 
process $66, nominal, sacked; new process, 


41% solvent $64.50, sacked 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; $86, delivered, truck lots, 41% ex- 


peller process. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Cura- 
cao phosphate in 100-Ib. bags $48, f.0.b. 
ears or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 


Fla., or Philadelphia. 
D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9% @10¢ Ib.; 
3,000 ICU 11%¢@ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm: price per Ib. in 50- and 100-Ib. 
bags, or 100-Ib. drums: 1,500 ICU 8@12¢ 
bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 3,000 ICU 13@17¢ 
bagged, 17@18¢ drums; f.o.b. or delivered 


basis Pennsylvania, Delaware or New York. 
D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 


(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand good; supply fair; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. In ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-lb. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 
lll., or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25: 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
material. 
Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 
granular $83.25; freight equalized 
with closest producing point, carload basis 
Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 


phorus, 21% minimum calcium, 24% maxi- 
mum, granular $77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas 
City in 106-Ib. multiwall bags; bulk, box- 
ears and hoppers, $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 


18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-lb multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
cium granular or fine ground $94.10, deliv- 
ered; $3 less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, maximum fluorine 0.003% guaran- 
teed $83.25, f.o.b. Trenton in 100-Ib. multi- 
walls; minimum phosphorus 21% maximum 
fluorine 0.003% guaranteed $94.50, f.o.b. 
Trenton in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $115. 
Cincinnati: 18%¢ phosphorus $92@93 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
.12%, $51 net ton, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk. 
Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 


36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net 
ton, f.o.b. Wales in 100-Ib. multiwall bags, 
$3 less in bulk 


Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; carlots $63.50, 
truck load $64.25, net ton, f.0.b. Coronet 
in 100-1b, multiwall bags $60.50 and $61.25 
in bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $71.50, net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100-lb. multiwall paper bags, 
$68.50 in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 

phosphorus $64.98, 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


18% phosphorus $81; 13% 


f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


ple; solubles . 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
settled; supply light; $62.50. 


: Demand active; supply tight; 
August shipment $61. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $52.50. 
Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply light; bourbon grains: 
dark $52, solubles $77. 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $56, bulk, Boston. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 


trend steady; 


trend steady; 
light $50, 


ply limited; $67.50, delivered, truck lots. 
DRIED BEET PULP 
: Demand good; supply 





Francisco 
fair; $51.80, bulk. 





New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $62@63. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; 
carlots, 50-lb. papers $63, July, delivered 
Ft. Worth. 

Portland: 
trend unchanged; 

Boston: Demand 
$59.50@60 

Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
50, bulk. 

Ogden: 

Baffalo: Demand fair; 

adequate; $60, sacked, Boston 

Seattle: Demand gocd; trend firm; 
ply limited; $52, delivered, carlots 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply 
ple; 11%¢ Ib 
New Orleans: 
supply normal; 
Portland: Demand 
trend unchanged 13¢ Ib 
Louisville: Demand fair 
supply normal; 11% @12¢ Ib. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend 
changed; supply adequate; 11\%¢ Ib 
Supply normal; $8.50, 


Demand good; supply scarce; 


$59. 

fair; supply adequate; 
trend un- 
$47.80@ 


steady: 
molasses 


Demand 
ample; 


nominal; $44@48 
trend steady; 


Supply 
sup- 


sup- 


am 

fair; trend 

cwt. 
supply 


Demand 
$11.60@12 
slow; 


easy; 
ample; 
trend steady 

un- 


100-1b. 


trend 
cream 


fair; 
sweet 


and 
@11 


supply 
cwt 


Chicago: Demand 
steady; carlots, $10.75 
$11@11.25 ewt 

Buffalo: Demand good: 
supply limited; $11.85 cwt. 


trend steady; 
DRIED CITRUS MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 

54 

Demand fair; trend strong; 


f.o.b. Florida points 
slow supply spotty; 


New Orleans: 
supply good: $40@45, 
Boston: Demand 

$58.48. 

Los Angeles: 
supply moderate 
lemon pulp $42, bulk. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply adequate; $37.50, f.0.b. Florida 


trend steady; 
$43, bulk; 


Demand and 
orange pulp 


sup 
points 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
13%¢ Ib 
New Orleans: Demand fa 
changed supply ample $11 
Philadelphia: Demand slow 
$12.50 cwt 
Boston: 
12¢ Ib 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate 10%¢ Ib 
Louisville: Demand slow 
supply ample; 11% @12¢ Ib 
Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend 
changed supply adequate 14¢ Ib. In 
than ton 13\%¢ Ib. in ton lots 
Ogden: Supply normal $15.15, 
drum, 
Chicago: Demand fair 
supply ample; $10.40@10.65 
Buffalo: Demand fair; 
ply ample: spray $10.65 cwt 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supply 
trend firm; 11¢ Ib 
DRIED 
San Francisco: 
good; $5.75 cwt 
New Orleans: Demand good; supply am 
ple; trend steady; $6@6.50 cwt 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply 
quate; carlots, standard $6, sacked 
ered Ft. Worth; $6.25 ton lots, f.0.b 
house Ft. Worth 
Philadelphia: Demand slow 
$6.50 cwrt 
Boston: Demand and supply 
lb., f£.0.b. shipping point 
Kansas City: Demand fair 
supply adequate regular and partially 
lactosed $5.50 cwt., producers’ plants 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $7 cwt 
Cincinnati: Demand fair 
supply adequate; $6.15 cwt 
Louisville: Demand dull 
supply light: 6@é%¢ Ib 
Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 
carloads; $6.35 cwt. in Le.! 
Supply average; 


ir trend un- 
50@12 cwt 
supply light; 

and steady; 


Demand supply 


trend steady; 


trend steady; 
un- 
less 
lots 


100-Ib 


trend steady 
cwt carlots 


trend steady; sup 


scarce; 


WHEY 


Demand steady supply 


ade- 
deliv 
ware- 


supply light; 


steady; 5%¢ 


steady; 
de- 


trend 


trend steady 


trend steady 
fair trend wun- 
$6.10 cwt. In 


$6.90 100-1b 


trend steady 
carlots 
delivered 
trend steady; sup 
ex-warehouse, l.c.l. 


Demand fair 
good 5.50 cw 
oo owt 
Demand and 
$6.40 cwt., 


supply 


ply good; 


| 
| 


(HYDROLYZED) 
supply 
$98, 


FEATHER MEAL 


Ft. Worth: 
very limited; 
f.o.b. trucks, 

Boston: Demand 
drawn. 

Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
protein. 

Salisbury, Md Demand good; 
limited; $98, f.o.b. bulk, sacked $4 

FISH MEAL 

Ogden: Supply average; $2.20 a 
Coast; 65% $176@178 

Los Angeles: Demand 
er; small offerings local production, 
protein $2.17%@2.20 a unit 

Louisville: Demand slow 
supply light $160, nominal 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $160 

Portland: Demand slow supply 
trend unchanged; $2.10 a unit 

Boston: Demand fair; supply 
f.o.b. Gloucester 

Worth: Demand 
cient; 60% menhaden 
ports 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply normal; menhaden 60 
scrap $124 @12¢ ob. Guilt 

San Francisco: mand slow 

2.07% a unit of protein 
: Demand and supply good; 
$2.10 a unit protein, ex-dock 

Alaska) 

Chicage: Demand and 
steady; carlots eastern menhaden $129@ 
130, Gulf $128@130 scrap, eastern men 
haden $124@129, Gulf $124@129; eastern 
white fish $133; herring meal $2.10 a unit 
of protein up to 73 northeast red fish 
$130@133 

Minneapolis: Demand and 
trend steady Gulf menhaden 
ered; 60% blended $180; 70% 
unit, West Coast 

Buffalo: Demand 
supply ample; 60 pro 
bulk, $145 l 


sacked 


excellent; 
87% protein 
plants. 

nil; 


Demand 
85% to 
north Texas 
and supply with- 
trend un 
unit of 


Demand fair; 
adequate; $1 a 


supply 


more 


unit, f.o.b 


weak 
60% 


slow; trend 


trend steady; 


trend steady 
ample 
$130 


ample; 


suffi 
Guilt 


fair 
$128 


supply 
f.0.b 


trend steady; 
$128 @130; 
; supply am 
trend 
(new 


supply fair; trend 


supply fair 
$148, deliv 
herring $2 a 


steady 


len $140 


trend 
enha 


fair 
tein n 


HAY 
Ft. Worth: Demand 


tically nil for prairie 
carlots, baled, No. 1 a 
$34@36; No. 2 prairie $26 
son grass $24@ 2° de ‘ 
points 
Philadelphia: Demand slow 
$25 @26 
Boston: Deman 
timothy $41@43 
Portland: Deman 
trend unchanged 
los Angeles: } st ! fferings 
U.S. No. 1 3 3 ; 2 leafy 
: gr 0: Us 


supply 


1 good supply fair; 


i good; supply ample; 


fe 


Louisville: 
supply 
$23@25 2 

Wichita: Den 

alfalfa 


for 


alfaif 


Cincinnati: Den 
supply adequate 
second itting 
$27 wheat or oat 
Seattle: Demand goo 
air lfalfa U.s N 
2. delivered, truck 


HOMIN 
Cincinnati Demand ¢ 
supply adequate $45 
Louisville: Demar 
supply light $50 
Kansas City: 
supply 
litional for 
Boston: 
$48 bulk 
New Orleans: Den 
quate: trend steady 
Memphis: 
supply adequa 
Seattle: Der 
ply good $ 
Buffale: Len 
higher; supply go« 
St. Louis: Demand 
supply good $45 
Chicago: Demand 
upward; $44 carlots 


’ 


FEED 


light; ye 


Demand 


trend sté« 
5.50, yellow $4 
rend fir 


Boston 


trend steady 


supply fair; trend 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
changed; supply limited; local productior 
29% protein $71, bulk 

Louisville: Demand slow trend eas 
supply ample; old process $80.50; new prox 
ess $70.50 

Wichita: 
cient 34% $82.50 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate new 
process $90 

Portiand: 
trend unchanged 

Philadelphia: Der 
sett! supply fair 34 

Kansas City: Demand 
moderate; trend easier; 
bulk Minneapolis no 
here 

Boston: Demand 
ful; 34% $84 

Ft. Worth: Dema 
cient Texas produ 
$81 rail or truck 

New Orleans: [x 
ple; trend steady 

San Franciace: I> 
le; $7 
Omaha: Der 
ply tight 4 
t 


Demand good supply 
poor; trend 
process 

Demand slow; supply 
$87 

mand slow trend 
$83.50 

limited supp 
solvent $61.5 Pe 
old process offere 


supply 


Chicage: Der 
ply 
apolis basis 
Minneapolis: 
trend 
bulk 


ample sol 


Der 


steady solvent 761 


$61 

Minneapo nber-Decemb« 
Det r rend 

3 r (Montar 


steady 


MALT SPROUTS 
Orleans: 
mple; $40@4 


Demand 


New 
suy 

Boston 
$4 ) 
Cincinnati: Der 
supply ad 

Chicago: 

supp 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
New York: Demand good; trend 
supply tight ( $80 $8 
0 6 $90 
Chiecage: Demand 
supply adequate $9 
St. Louis: Demat 
py ample $88 
Omaha: Demand 
ply mple 
Buffalo 
pty : pile 
sacked 
St. Paul 
lownw i tr 
Boston 
fu 1.4 


$82.50 6 sacked 


$8 

tinville iar 
Ipt ‘ ! $80 
Ogden: Supply 
b bags 
San Franciaco 

raps $1.5 
Orleans 


New 
. trend steady 
rt. Worth Der 
7 ered 1 
Kansas City 


st ed 

Portland IM 

! ple $1 
Cincinnati: 
5 ry ‘ . 
Wichita: 

$87 

- r fer 
Los Angeles 
Seattle: 
supply 


MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Lemar “ 
bran . idiines s 
) i dog $50@51 
6 City: Demand 


Kansa mixed, with 


$8.80 bulk 
Boston Der 


Buffalo 
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bette: than bulk mill 

and good, but some apa 
om mixer group, wt 
holding wf directior 
ne resale of bul midd 
$30.60@31.26, shorts 

$26,256 


door 


eds moving 
« thy 


: oca dem 


lent fr 


27 m 
bulk 
good sup 
City brat 
7.25 bran 

compared with the 


bra 
}@30.76 rte $32@ 
Wichita: mand 
, has . 


advan 


Demand cellent offerings 
bu ran $40 gray 

$39.50, de ered 
bran 
mid 


Worth: 
rte $47 t 
exas comr 


higher on 


changed on 
hanged on 
compare us week 
Chicago: |! : ndard midds, did 
t ft »w nt rice patterns in iis 
ng July 
$1 ton on 
im the ca 
com 
compared 
mtinues to be a 
other mil 
were 


rdity was 
with a 
pre 


rher 


pared with 
rded gains in price 
been all 

ip to now 

hard to get 
rd bran, «a 
andard midds 
red dog 


have 


icked 
sacked 
steady sup 


sacked gray 
lds, $31.60, all 


Omaha trend 
ample - ed ran $32 
$38; bulk standard mi 
ha basis 
steady on 


adequate; 


Cincinnati em l fair; trend 
t ! ldlings 
$4 
St. Louis ran a ‘ } 36.50, bulk 
@31 p43.76 
$37 7 mi ng ti 35.60 
Memphis: ne ‘ trend 
I \ mple he " $38.50 
standard 


steady; 
sacked 
shorts $4 midds 
supply adequate 
Sat 
and the mar 
prices evident 
around with 
Trading beyond 
wasn't a iot 
Middlings were 
t idling prices 
noney with the 
idiings discount 
ind middlings 
eh Red dog ad 
July 22: bran, bulk 
6.50 middlings 
$42 @42 red 
1 $58 The 
1 was $4.50 


was qu 


50@59 


votty 


Philadelphia: Der 
$ _ + 


nd supply fair 
rt ld $48, red dog 67 
York 1 fair trend steady 
2 | $44.50@45 st 

! $ 
New Orleans 


New 
ndard 


fair; trend steady; 
brat ked $4! 7) 
$ i hort ked $46.50@47 
$4 @44 
Louisville r f trend 
gher I od; bran $41.60 
$45.60, s) t iiddlings 


Slight 

mixed 
$48.80 
Ogden 


Seattle 


Portland 


Angeles 


Los 





FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal @ Scrap e Solubles 


elow Sales Company 
NEW YORK 4.N.Y 
9195 


) Bridge St 
Tel. HAnover 2 








FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 








BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every. Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


OFFICES: 


Memphis 
Norfolk 
Nashville 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Louisville 


New York 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Omaha 
Columbus 


San Francisco 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Winnipeg 

Los Angeles 


Fort Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Houston 
Galveston 
Portland 


Toledo 
Columbus 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Buffalo 
Omaha 


* 


Portland 
Boston 


Fort Worth 


Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Houston 


Galveston 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Norfolk 

San Francisco 
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better demand, firmer trend, shorter sup- 
plies; red bran $45@45.60, bulk, fair de- 
mand, firmer trend, ample supplies. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; millfeed $45.60; red bran $47. 


MINERAL FEED 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
good; all-purpose with lodine $790. 

Ft. Werth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 60-IbD. paper bags). 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $45. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose with fodine, 60-Ib. blocks $97.60, 
100-ib. bags $92.60, f.0.b. plant. 

Ogden: Supply average; $113 ton in 50-Ib 
blocks; $103, granular, 60-Ib. bags. 

Sioux City: 60-Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.6% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 


MOLASSES 

Demand and supply 
$21.50, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 12%¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth, truck $28.07, seller's 
market price on date of shipment 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 11%¢ gal., tank cars and 
trucks; 600-Ib. customers’ drums $8.30. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply plenti 
ful: 16%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; blackstrap 16¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; 16%¢ gal. f.o.b. Albany. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; $33, tank trucks, delivered. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; some inquiry 
for forward shipment reported for Octo- 
ber-December positions; trend easier; 11\% @ 
11%¢ gal tank cars, New Orleans, for 
spot; October-December 11%¢ gal. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 


COB FEED BASE 
HARD WOODY PARTICLES REMOVED 
TI-CO INDUSTRIES, INC. 

P. ©. Box 185 Tiptoa, Indiano 


Phose or Telegraph: 
Federal 2-5942, Elwood, Indiana 





supply 


San Francisco: good; 














MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
—Jorey Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 








MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Mi 


Pp lis, Mi ta 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 
SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 











SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future” 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
‘woe | Division 


P. ©. Box 356 








Kansas City, Mo. 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


If you are mixing your own 
brand of feeds, let us show you 
why Gorton’s Blends make the 
most profitable feeds you can 
sell. At least, let us send you our 
literature on these fortified red- 
fish meal pre-mixes for broilers, 
layers, turkeys or hogs. Our ad- 
dress is... 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 MILK ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


what's yours? 














supply ample; 
f.0.b. Gulf ports. 
Les Angeles 


11%¢ gal, tank car lots, 


t Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $21.50, bulk, f.o.b. tank 
cars; $21.75, bulk, f.0.b. tank trucks. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply ample; blackstrap 11%¢ gal. tank 
car, f.0.b. New Orleans, and $26.50, deliv- 
ered Memphis, truck. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $21.50, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car 
lots or truck lots. 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $6 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $6.20 kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots; $6.30 
kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; reground oat feed $21, No. 1 
fine ground feeding oatmeal $80, feeding 
rolled oats $79@82, carlots. 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; options off on all markets; buyers 
waiting to see how new crop shapes up; 
reground oat feed $23; feeding rolled oats 
$81; feeding oatmeal! $69.50; standard pul- 
verized $46; crimped $61. 

Ft. Yorth: Demand slow; 
cient; 11% protein oat millifeed 
reground $29.50@30, August. 

Boston: Demand active; 
white pulverized $56; reground oat 
$26, nominal. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white $52.50, de 
mand siow, supply fair; oat feed $32.50 
demand slow, supply fair; Canadian oat 
feed $33.50, demand slow, supply light. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; rolled $66, ground $63, 
cleaned $65. 

Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
verized white oats $51, 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend slightly 
higher; supply ample; reground $29.30 
rolled $85.80, feeding $78.80, pulverized 
$52.30, crimped $70.30. 

Les Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 
cal production $61, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; 
firm; $55, bulk, delivered, truck lots 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $27.80. 


supply suffi- 
$40@41; 


supply spotty: 
feed 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
reground oats $28, pu! 
rolled oats $81. 


fair; trend un 
pulverized, lo 


trend 


OYSTER SHELL 


Les Angeles: Demand fair; 
changed; supply ample; $14.80, sacked 

Louisville: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; in 80-Ib. paper $23.45; in 
50-Ib. paper $23.70; in 25-Ib. paper $25.95 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $24.45 

Portiand: Demand good; 
trend unchanged; western $34, 
granite grits $28, shell flour $24 

Boston: Demand and supply 
paper $26.02. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $24.50@25. 

Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 

ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered, carlots 


trend un 


supply ample; 
eastern $39, 


steady; in 


PEAT MOSS 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; standard 7% cu. ft. bales $3.80 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; Canadian 6.1 
cu. ft. bales $3.75. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $2.80 bale, delivered, truck lots 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3 bale. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$2.90 bale, f.o.b. plier. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
bale. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply 
$3.65 bale 


supply fair; 


$3.15 


fair; 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
Chittenango, N.Y¥.: Demand good; sup- 
ply adequate; 90% KI stabilized with cal- 
cium stearate, 200 Ib. in 100-Ib. cartons 
$1.30; 100-Ib. cartons $1.32; 25-Ib. cartons 
$1.45; freight paid to destination 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.35; 100-Ib. drums $1.38; 
25-lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
very limited; 65% protein $98, f.o.b. north 
Texas plants. 

Boston: Demand fair: 
$88, f.0.b. shipping point. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; offal meal $1.65 
a unit of protein. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; meal $98, f.o.b. bulk. 


RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
lots, In 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 3¢ in 
ton lots or more, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; California pro- 
duction, high fat content $51, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; 
carlota, rice bran $33@34, f.0.b. south Texas 
rice mills; hulls $6.50, f.0.b. mills. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
ample; bran $45; polished $49. 

SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Demand very strong; very 
little free screenings available; most Ca- 
nadian supplies sold as fast as offered; no 
domestic screenings available; Canadian 
$19@20, Duluth; Canadian ground $28, 
lights $6@16, mediums $17@27, heavies 
$27@ 36. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; ground, sacked $32, New York, 
lake and rail; unground, bulk $26.25, New 
York. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend up- 
ward; supply fair; carlots, ground grain 
screenings $30.25; Canadian $22. 

Ft. Worth: Demand nil; supply 
ground grain $30@32. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ground grain screenings 
$34. 


supply improved; 


supply 


light; 


| selling by some 


|} sacked 








SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67. 
Buffalo: $25.31@ 25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@ 24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47 @ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@ 25.35. 


Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92 @ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32@ 24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHU MS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light 
on account of rains delaying harvest; car- 
lots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo $2.14@2.16, 
delivered Texas common points. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; milo $2.32% cwt., 
bulk. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


trend steady; 
bulk, delivered 


slow; 
$62.60, 


Demand 
44% 


Omaha: 
supply ample; 
Omaha. 


St. Louis: steady; 


Demand slow; trend 


supply ample; 44% $66 : 
Chicago: There was more of a leveling 
off tendency in the price structure for 
soybean oil meal during the week ending 
July 22 Offerings were more plentiful 
than they had been. Apparently the spec- 
ter of possible shut-downs by various 
down-state processing plants appears to 
have evaporated to quite a degree In 
other words, there has been a little re- 
people who had been wor- 
prospect of lessened sup- 
anticipated shut-downs, 
meantime, find that the 
Another item that 
bullish enthusiasm 
has been the 
been acting 


ried over the 
plies because of 
but who, in the 
plants ere still running 
has helped to temper 
in the cash meal market 
way that the futures have 
recently. Not long ago, it looked as though 
July meal might go through the roof 
but all during the past week rallies in 
the maturing position have been very hard 
to maintain and when it “went out” last 
Wednesday (the final day for pit liquida- 
tion in that month), the price was down 
from $1.10@1.70 ton from the high point 
on the crop. Market for bean oil meal 
was showing weakness at mid-week with 
price levels off all the way from $1@3 
ton compared with previous Wednesday. 
Quotations 44% protein, Decatur basis, 
carlots: unrestricted $58@59; eastern re- 
stricted $56; 50% protein, unrestricted $66@ 
66.50 and eastern restricted $64.50 
Minneapolis: Demand strong; supply good; 
trend firm; $53@54, bulk, Decatur, for ship- 
ment to Minneapolis. 
Memphis: Demand 
supply ample; prime 
f.o.b. Memphis. 
Seattle: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $87, delivered, 
San Francisco: Demand good; 
ple; $84.40. 
New Orleans: 
le; trend steady; 
Ft. Worth: Demand 
supply sufficient; carlots, southern origin, 
July $71.10, August $71.60; 50% pro- 
July $81.10, August $81.60 truck, 
$71@72. 
Demand 
50% $64, 


steady; 


$66, 


trend 
solvent 


good 
44% 


trend firm; 
carlots. 
supply am- 


sup- 


Demand slow; supply am- 
$68 @69 


slightly tmproved; 


supply ample; 
bulk, f.o.b. De- 


slow; 
both 


Demand moderate, with 
from mills in this area; 
trend a bit easier, with a little more desire 
to sell unrestricted meal; 44% protein for 
Kansas City area; $57.50@58, bulk, De- 
satur; unrestricted $58@58.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 44% $56.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Portland: Demand moderaie; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $54.50, f.0.b. De- 
catur. 

Cincinnati: 
easier; supply 
catur 

Wichita: Demand good; 
44% $68, 50% $76, f.0.b 

Louisville: Demand 
supply normal; $73.30. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weaker; 
larger offerings; $79.90@80.40, bulk 

Ogden: Supply normal; $84@89. 


Kansas City: 
some inquiry 


Demand 
adequate; 


poor; trend 
$58, 


slightly 
bulk, De- 
supply ample; 
Wichita 


slow; trend steady: 


TANKAGE 
Demand 
60% 


Chicago: good; 
supply ample; protein, 
St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $88. 
Omaha: Demand 
ply ample; $94 
St. Paul: General 
slow; supply ample; 
Louisville: Demand 
supply 60% $80. 
Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 
60 $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 
Cincinnati: Demand good: 
supply fair: 60° 
Kansas City: 


trend steady; 
carlots 5. 
trend lower; 
slow; trend easy; sup- 
weakening; 
$87@90. 
good; 


demand 
trend weak; 


good: 


trend steady; 
digester $88.50, Cincinnati. 
Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply light; 60% digester $85@90 
bulk, sacked $2.50 higher 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; $97@99 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: 
60% digester $90, Ft. Worth. 


supply light; 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 

(HYDROLYZED) 
Demand excellent; 

f.o.b. north 


Ft. Worth: 
fferings: 6¢ Ib 


limited 
Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good: trend steady; 
‘ny quantity in 100-Ib. drums $1.50: in 
5-lb. drums $1.55; freight allowed to desti- 
nation 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.50 Ib., 25-Ib. 
lrums $1.55 Ib., f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
me allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation 

Rochester, N.Y.:_| Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.50 Ib., 25-1b. 
lrums $1.55 1b., f.0.b. manufacturing plants, 
— allowed and goods insured to desti- 
na on. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair; commercial grade $57, 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair: supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $56. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; $66@68. 





Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 








| true in 


| cases it 


| they ever did in agriculture . . 





Oil Meal Futures 
Steady to Lower 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A quiet week 
was experienced in oi] meal futures 
on the boards of the Memphis Board 
of Trade this week. 

Widespread rains hit many of the 
principal producing areas for soy- 
beans in the mid-South. This broke 
a drouth that had been worrying pro- 
ducers. 

On the basis of the rains and a 
wait-and-see attitude of traders, oil- 
seed meal futures were steady to low- 
er, compared with a week earlier. 

Late in the week there was un- 
easiness and uncertainty in trading, 
with the result that traders stood 
aside while the July soybean contract 
was being liquidated in Chicago. 

Trading during the week was ex- 
tremely light. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed the period in the current 
August contract $1 per ton lower. 


APHF 
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| how production of broilers has ex- 


panded extremely fast, even with 


| lower and lower prices, as costs have 
| been cut. However, he said, “some- 
| body is going to have to quit raising 

broilers just as someone had to quit 


producing automobiles, and many in 


| the past have had to quit broilers.” 


“This picture,” he continued, “is 
almost all of agriculture. 
Someone is going to have to quit pro- 
duction. But who? Some are giving 
up, but others are looking for still 
further innovation. The situation now 


| is such that all interests are being 
threatened, and almost all interests 


are fighting for survival. In some 
is the central market. In 
other cases, it’s a feed company. In 
still other cases, it’s a farm organiza- 


| tion, or a retail outlet in order to 


meet competition must look for de- 
pendable supplies of high quality pro- 
duce. But whoever it is, he is trying 


| out new ways of organizing. Tech- 


nology has made possible new ways 
to compete, and it is well known that 
only the first who takes up an innova- 
tion really profits from it. Those who 
follow have to do so to keep alive .. . 

“Is this a bleak picture? Today it 


| is, for you. Yet this is the way we 
| have become the most advanced na- 


tion in the world. Many of our farm- 
ers who were forced out of agricul- 
ture in Indiana now are earning good 
pay building the television sets, the 
bathtubs and the other things the 
consumer has told us through prices 
he wants. And these displaced food 
producers are making as much as 
. Our 
wagon makers ‘all got jobs working 


| for someone else. Young men now 
| drive trucks rather than go to work 


for railroads. What I’m trying to say 
is that this is the way we get so- 
called economic progress. We may 


| like it to slow down, but few of us 
| want to stop it. Our economic prog- 


ress comes at a cost to someone; it 
always has. And the faster it comes, 
the higher the costs... 

“The adjustment in agriculture will 
be constant. Some will adjust to 
larger units, to new product lines, 
hogs, for example. For some the ad- 
justment will be completely out of 
agriculture. But the fact remains that 
we are still in our revolution. We 


| have not reached the end; whether 


we like it or not makes little differ- 
ence, and there is no glossing over 
the fact.” 

In other program features, a 30-ft. 
long flannelgraph was used to dia- 
gram the control of CRD, Newcastle 
and coccidiosis by Dr. Morris Cover 
of the University of Delaware, Dr. 
R. P. Hanson of the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Dale J. Ritchey of the 
University of Georgia and Dr. Glyde 
Marsh of Ohio State University. Prof. 
Jack Insko of the University of Ken- 
tucky showed hatcherymen that care- 
lessness does not pay in hatchery 
sanitation. 
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plosive’ from a public relations stand- 
point. 

“4. AFMA realizes that the present 
situation is most tedious and very 
‘trying.’ We appreciate the plight of 
many of our members and ask for 
your indulgence and patience. We are 
doing everything possible, along with 
the Animal Health Institute and in- 
dividual feed additive suppliers, to 
bring about a reasonable solution at 
the earliest possible date. 

“The AFMA Board has retained 
the services of Bradshaw Mintener, 
an eminently qualified Washington, 
D.C. lawyer. Mr. Mintener is a for- 
mer assistant secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare and has had years of experi- 
ence in dealing with Food and Drug 
problems. He also understands and 
appreciates the predicament of the 
feed industry since he is a former 
general counsel for one of the coun- 
try’s leading feed manufacturers. 

‘5. We again want to emphasize 
the need for a unified industry ap- 
proach to this problem. Uncoordi- 
nated and divergent efforts on the 
part of individual manufacturers, 
even though well intended, could 
precipitate additional complications.” 





INTEGRATION 
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where the producer owns both pro- 
duction and marketing facilities, also 
were discussed in the report. These 
may have cost advantages over both 
contract production and _ contract 
quality-control programs and may 
grow in number. This is of signifi- 
cance to the feed industry, too, since 
many of these operators make their 
own feed. 

Also, feed firms not now in egg 
programs were, in effect, warned that 
contractual arrangements among feed 
companies, hatcheries and egg buyers 
are likely to make it more difficult 
for the three segments of the indus- 
try to operate independently. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





At the same time, the report cau- 
tioned that sound programs will base 
plans on realistic prospective prices 
for eggs. 

The author of the report is Dr. 
Ralph Baker, professor of agricultural 
marketing at Pennsylvania State 
University, who was employed by 
USDA to make the study. (Some of 
his findings were summarized earlier 
in an article which appeared in the 
April 4 issue of Feedstuffs.) 


29 Firms Interviewed 

To obtain information for the re- 
port, managers of 29 firms carrying 
on coordinated programs were inter- 
viewed during the summer and fall 
of 1958. Seventeen of the firms— 
eight of them producers’ cooperative 
marketing associations—make con- 
tracts with producers to supply them 
eggs under a supervised program of 
quality control. Seven of the 29 firms 
contract with farmers to produce eggs 
from flocks which the firm supplies; 
the firm also supervises management 
of the flocks. The remaining five 
sample firms themselves own and op- 
erate large-scale egg producing es- 
tablishments and also market the 
eggs. 

The many different programs were 
classified under three categories: 

Contract marketing and quality- 
control programs involve contracts to 
market eggs on a specification basis. 
They operate in all areas. They em- 
phasize production practices to obtain 
uniformly high quality eggs and usu- 


ally pay producers a premium for | 
these eggs. Continued expansion of 
these programs is expected, particu- | 


larly in the Northeast, Midwest and 
Far West. 


Contract production programs in- | 


volve a contract to produce eggs un- 
der specified conditions. They operate 


largely in the South. They, too, em- | ) 
| suppliers to sell their products. 


phasize high quality eggs. The pullets 
and feed are furnished producers by 
the program operator. Producers 
furnish housing and labor. The eggs 
belong to the program operator. Pro- 
ducers are usually paid on the basis 
of number of eggs produced, with 
bonuses for high or efficient produc- 
tion. This type of production will 


likely increase in the South and other | 


relatively low income areas. Contract | delivery or pick-up of eggs. 





TOP OF THE HOPPER 
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pricing, careful comparisons of the merits of different potential sites 
from this strandpoint apparently are getting as much attention as 


sales potential at the locations. 
a 


v 


“COMMENTS ON THE FOOD AND DRUG situation by our trade press 


” 


have been useful and constructive, 


writes E. G. Cherbonnier, feed advisor 


for the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. in a recent Feed & Feeding 
Digest bulletin. “There is no doubt that the problem is complicated and diffi- 
cult. But most of the comments refer to the effect on the feed industry, 
whereas to your advisor it seems that the one who will suffer most from 
over-bureaucratic decisions is the producer of livestock products. 

“The farmer will go on buying feed as long as he has animals, but if he 
cannot continue to use disease prevention and growth stimulants already 
proven, as well as new products that may be developed and found safe, his 
disease losses will be greater and his feed efficiency less.” 


Mr. Cherbonnier suggests that farm organizations should be alerted to | 


the fact that this is a farmer’s problem even more than a feed industry 


problem. 
oe 


~ 


A COLORADO RANCHER and a dentist have combined their talents to 


extend the useful life of breeder cows by fitting them with false teeth. Rood | 


Menter, who herds 700 beef cattle near Sedgwick, is convinced that capping 
the eight front teeth of valuable cows will add anywhere from three to eight 
years to their lives and pay off in extra calves most of those years. With the 
help of a practicing dentist he has developed stainless steel crowns which 
crimp over the cows’ front teeth in dental cement. 

This was reported by the Denver Post, whose reporter witnessed the 
running of several cows through Mr. Menter’s “dental clinic.” It took two 
years of experimenting to find the right material for use in capping—stain- 
less steel—and the method for doing the dental work. “A cow’s usefulness 
depends directly on its teeth,” Mr. Menter explained. “If her teeth give her 
nothing but pain, she can’t graze, or even drink cold water. There’s nothing 
left but the slaughter house.” Abrasive material in grass and sand picked up 
with grass in the normal course of events wears down a cow’s choppers, but 
Rancher Menter figures that with the store teeth she can go on grazing until 
some vital organ breaks down elsewhere. 





| dled by each of the firms in 





production is not likely, said the re- 
port, to account for as high a per- 
centage of total egg production at 
any time in the foreseeable future as 
it did of 1958 broiler production. 

In owner-integrated operations, the 
producer owns both production and 
marketing facilities. He may empha- 
size both production and marketing, 
or he may confine most of his actvi- 
ties to a well coordinated production 
operation. Direct sales from producers 
to consumers would be included in 
this group. Farmer cooperatives might 
be included in this group, but co- 
operatives differ from one another 
and are included in the broader class- 
ifications. Emphasis in this portion of 
the study was limited to individual 
operations of 100,000 or more laying 
hens. The largest flock studied con- 
tained 250,000 hens. There were at 
least nine of this type of operation 
in the U.S. in 1958 with more than 
100,000 layers each. 

These nine flocks produced less 
than 5% of the nation’s table eggs 
in 1958. However, it may be noted 
that only about 1,000 flocks of this 
size would produce the nation’s total 
table egg requirements at the 1958 
rate of consumption. 

Dr. Baker said that well managed, 
large owner-integrated organizations 
can minimize overhead, selling and 
other multiunit costs. 


atively large net return for the whole 
operation. Therefore, he said, many 
of these organizations may develop, 
particularly near larger cities. 
CONTRACT EGG MARKETING 
AND QUALITY CONTROL PRO- 
GRAMS—tThe volume of eggs han- 
this 
category ranged from less than 1,000 
to more than 30,000 cases per week. 
These programs were started either 
from specific problems of the market- 
ing firm or the desire of feed or chick 


Methods of quality control were 
outlined in the report. These covered 
such things as egg cleaning, refrigera- 
tion, breeds and strains of birds, max- 
imum age of layers, feeding require- 
ments, confinement of layers, fre- 
quency of gathering eggs, vaccination 


| for respiratory disease, in some cases 


oil treating, grading and packing and 


It was noted that the brand of 
feed manufactured by the egg buyer 


| was required in six of the 17 programs 


studied. Another program operator 


| strongly recommended that producers 
| buy the feed sold by a feed manu- 
| facturer who had assisted in develop- 


ing the contract quality-control pro- 
gram. In other instances, any well 
balanced feed which produced a rel- 
atively light yolk color could be used 
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tions generally paid premiums above 
regular pool prices. 

Northeastern producers on quality 
control programs received consider- 
ably higher prices than producers in 
the Midwest or on the West Coast 
The midwestern-northeastern differ- 
ence was considerably greater than 
the cost of transporting eggs to the 
deficit Northeast. 

In all areas except the Southeast, 
most program producers had been in 
the egg business before the programs 
were started. One of those in the 
Southeast was developed by a feed 
company which also marketed eggs. 


CONTRACT PRODUCTION PRO- 
GRAMS—Seven of these programs 
were included in the study, and all 
were independent firms in the South- 
east. Only one was in the market 
egg business prior to beginning of the 
contract program. Two of the opera- 
tors were feed manufacturers and 
two were feed dealers. All were sell- 
ing most of their eggs in nearby 
markets but only four of them were 
cartoning eggs. Some 800,000 hens 
were in the seven contract produc- 
tion programs in 1958. Numbers 
ranged from 50,000 to 200,000 in the 
various programs. 

Feeding practices in each program 


| were highly standardized. Only one 


A small net | 


return per dozen will result in a rel- | ol 


brand of feed was fed in each. Four 
programs used national brands, but 
manufactured their own feed. 
from 600 to 
the 2,000 to 


Flock sizes ranged 
10,000, with most in 
4,000 bird range. 

Most agreements ran for the lay- 
ing period of the specific flock of 
pullets placed with the producer. All 
provided that the contractor could 
discontinue the arrangement at any 
time. A few flocks had been removed 
for poor management. 

Out-of-pocket costs to producers in- 
volved payment for houses, equip- 
ment, litter, nesting materials and 
electricity. Producers had the respon- 
sibility of obtaining necessary fi- 
nancing to participate. Most needed 
funds were obtained from local banks 
or other local agencies. 

All programs had field men. 

Each program differed from the 
others in producer payment details. 
One paid producers $150 for the first 
month and $200 a month thereafter 


| for each unit of 2,000 hens. The re- 


maining six programs paid producers 
on the number of eggs produced 
Base payments for clean, sound shell 
eggs ranged from 5 to 7%¢ doz. Five 
included incentive payments for effi- 
cient production, and the sixth was 
developing an incentive plan in 1958. 
In addition, most of the programs 
permitted producers to consume some 


| of the cracked eggs. The manure also 


A preference for a minimum flock | 
of 500 hens was generally indicated | 


in midwestern programs. In other 
areas, larger minimums were speci- 
fied, or the programs included only 
relatively large flocks. 

Most independent organizations did 
not require signed agreements. There 
was merely an oral agreement to fol- 
low specified practices. Most coopera- 
tives required signed marketing 
agreements. Most written agreements 
were for a year, with automatic re- 
newal unless either party gave notice 


of intention to terminate the contract. | 


Most contracts provided for automatic 
termination if production practices 
or eggs did not meet specifications 

Buyers did little financing of pro- 
ducers on quality-control contracts. 
Most of the firms selling feed gave 
short time credit. A few firms fi- 
nanced the feed for growing replace- 
ment birds. In one program in the 
Southeast, some producers had a feed 


financing program with a feed com- | 


pany other than the contracting firm 
In another southeastern program, the 


contracting firms grew the pullets | 
and permitted producers to pay for | 


them during the egg production per- 
iod. 

All programs had some means of 
farm inspection. 

Prices paid by independent opera- 
tors were generally based on a speci- 


fic quotation. Cooperative organiza- | 


belonged to the producer. 

Few producers in the contract pro- 
duction programs had been in com- 
mercial egg production before. In the 
seven programs studied, most of the 
producers had started since 1955 
Many other similar programs have 
started in the South in recent years. 


OWNER-INTEGRATED OPERA- 
TIONS—aAn important part of total 
egg production is marketed directly 
by producers to retailers or consum- 
ers. Some of the operations are very 
large, with the producers delivering 
cartoned eggs directly to stores. Re- 
tail routes also are important in some 
areas 

Emphasis in this portion of the 
report, however, was placed on opera- 
tions of 100,000 or more hens. Of the 
five operations used as examples, two 
were in the Northeast, and one each 
in the Midwest, Southeast and West 
Coast. Each operation differed from 
the others. 

Operation 1 was a _ corporation 
formed by a hatchery operator and 


| a local feed manufacturer. It included 


100,000 hens at 16 locations. All eggs 
were sold through a broker. Prices 
were based on the New York Urner- 
Barry Extra Fancy Heavy-Weight 
White egg quotation. 

Operation 2 was a _ corporation 
formed by non-agricultural business- 
men to produce market eggs. There 
were facilities for 150,000 hens on 
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two farms. Chicks were grown on a 
third farm. Feed was purchased from 
five firms in 1958. Three were na- 
tional brands and two were locally 
produced. The manager believed that 
similar quality feed could be pro- 
duced by the organization at a lower 
cost. Eggs were sold through a 
broker. Most eggs were cartoned in 
the top grade carton of a retail chain. 

Operator 8 had the most highly 
integrated of the operations. A large 
farm, a breeding flock and hatchery 
had been operated for many years. 
Net returns had been used for ex- 
pansion. Breeding operations were 
discontinued in 1958 to concentrate 
on market egg production. This firm 
had facilities for 100,000 hens and 
was building facilities for another 80,- 
000. One strain for birds was used, 
and all feed was manufactured by the 
firm, To operate the feed mill at an 
economical level, feed was manufac- 
tured for a few others, too. Much of 
the grain used was grown on farms 
of the operators. Pullets were grown 
on a separate farm. Market eggs were 
cartoned for sale to local retailers. 
The cartoned eggs were priced on 
the basis of the New York Urner- 
Barry Fancy Heavy-Weight White 
egg quotation. 

Operator 4 had 250,000 hens. It was 
the only cage operation among the 
five. Several strains of layers were 
used. All hens were fed the same 
ration, but formulas varied over time 
with changes in prices of local grains. 
All feed was manufactured on the 
premises. All eggs were sold to a 
large marketing firm. Eggs were 
graded and cartoned on the farm in 
a building leased to the marketing 
firm. Eggs were usually in retail 
stores by the second morning after 
they were laid. Prices were based on 
prices to retailers as reported by 
USDA. 

Operation 5 was run by a large 
local feed manufacturer. In 1958, this 
firm owned 175,000 hens on three 
farms and marketed the eggs from 
another flock of 60,000 hens. Both 
were expanding facilities. This firm 
originally purchased eggs from local 
producers to whom it sold feed. How- 
ever, many of the producers used 
the organization as a surplus outlet 
and the quality was often low. A 
good marketing program could not 
be built on a fluctuating volume of 
variable quality, so the firm discon- 
tinued buying eggs from all but one 
producer and started its own produc- 
tion program. Three strains of pullets 
were used. All were fed the same 
ration. Pullets were replaced annu- 
ally. Birds were housed in units of 
several thousand layers of one strain. 
Most eggs were cartoned and sold 
to two retail food chains. Eggs were 
priced on the basis of the New York 
Urner-Barry Extra Fancy Heavy- 
Weight White egg quotation. The firm 
was building a new egg plant and a 
hatchery for broiler chicks. 

It may be noted that feeding opera- 
tions were highly standardized in four 
of the five owner-integrated pro- 
grams. These four made their own 
feed. 


PROBLEMS AND PLANS FOR 
CHANGES—Few operators of the in- 
tegrated programs were entirely sat- 
isfied with their programs. Many of 
the contract marketing and quality 
control program managers indicated 
that better field supervision was 
needed. Several midwestern operators 
believed that the way to solve the 
outlet problem for their quality-con- 
trol eggs was to develop a special 
organization to handle the eggs in 
eastern markets. 

Several managers, particularly 








among cooperatives, believed that pro- 
ducers need stronger organizations to 
bargain effectively with large volume 
buyers. 

Methods of determining payments 
to producers in the contract produc- 
tion programs generally were con- 
sidered experimental. Among most 
contract production operators, pay- 
ments for labor, facilities and materi- 
als probably will be lower~in the 
future. 

One contract production operator 
believed that it would be necessary 
to add feed manufacturing and hatch- 
ery operations to compete effectively 
in the years ahead. He thought that 
margins between costs and returns 
would narrow. Another contract pro- 
duction operator was considering 
shifting to an owner-integrated opera- 
tion to reduce costs. The major rea- 
son for not having made the change 
was the problem of financing the big 
investment needed for facilities. 

A number of operators placed em- 
phasis on developing means for low- 
ering costs of producing quality eggs. 
Some were building brooding and lay- 
ing houses to control temperature and 
light. Most operators were testing 
various strains of birds. 

Labor costs were a problem for 
some. Two owner-integrated opera- 
tions were in areas with good oppor- 
tunities for employment in non-farm 
industries. Both had difficulty in re- 
taining a good labor force. One paid 
farm laborers $1 per hour, and the 
other paid $1.25. 


APPRAISAL OF PROGRAMS— 
Among the conditions causing the 
trend toward more integration are: 
(1) Opportunities to lower costs 
through more efficient production and 
marketing. (2) Need for financing 
many producers to insure efficient 
operations. (3) Increasing awareness 
among retailers of need for uniform, 
high quality eggs. (4) Increasing size 
of retail operations, giving retailers 
greater power in enforcing their de- 
mands. (5) Inadequacies of candling 
as a standardization method. (6) In- 
ability of pricing methods to induce 
production of uniformly high quality 
eggs and uniform seasonal distribu- 
tion of volume and size. (7) Ability 
to sell more feed by developing con- 
tractural arrangements. 

The advantages of well coordinated 
programs over traditional egg pro- 
duction and marketing operations, 
said Dr. Baker, are likely to result 
in continued development of these 
programs. 

Greater coordination of both pro- 


| duction and marketing through inte- 





grated operations can lower costs. 
The important consideration is total 
cost of production and marketing 
combined. Factors in lower costs in- 
clude lower grading costs, larger 
flock size, centralized decision-mak- 
ing, elimination of many overhead 
and selling and other costs, generally 
lower feed costs through own manu- 
facturing or purchasing at lower 
prices, less total hand labor and low- 
er costs of marketing. 

Because of retailer demands for 
quality, suppliers often must develop 
quality control programs to compete. 
Also, integration is important in sol- 
ving the standardization problem, and 
it can help in the seasonal production 
and size problem. 


PROBABLE IMPACTS OF EGG 
PROGRAMS — Egg production costs 
likely will be lowered by contract 
production and large owner-inte- 
grated operations. Total production 
may increase faster than population. 
Because of low price elasticity of 
demand for eggs, increased produc- 
tion per person could result in rel- 
atively great declines in prices. Un- 
less new uses or consumption habits 
develop, egg prices may decline in 
the years ahead. Despite lower prices, 
many operators who can dovetail pro- 
duction and marketing and take ad- 
vantage of cost lowering possibilities 
may have fairly good net incomes. 
On the other hand, many producers 
and market operators may go out of 
the egg business. 


Producer changes—Integration may 





accelerate the trend to fewer and 
larger producers. Well managed, large 
owner-integrated operations may have 
cost advantages over both contract 
production and contract quality-con- 
trol operations. Further, an annual 
management return of only 10¢ per 
bird equals $25,000 on a 250,000 hen 
operation. The same return per bird 
on a 5,000 bird flock nets a manage- 
ment return of only $500. The ap- 
parent advantages of large owner- 
integrated farms may result in an 
increasing number of them. Financing 
and capital requirements and labor 
availability my be important factors 
here. 

The use of hired labor by large 
owner-integrated firms may result in 
production and quality-control dis- 
advantages compared to contract pro- 
duction and contract quality-control 
programs in which the individual op- 
erator has his own funds invested. 

Paying producers on a volume dif- 
ferential basis undoubtedly will en- 
courage continued development of 
larger flocks. Incentives for following 
quality practices may shift from 
price premiums to requirements which 
must be met to sell table eggs. 

The differences between the higher 
northeastern prices and prices in 
other areas are likely to decline as 
more well coordinated programs de- 
velop in other areas. The South also 
may experience lower relative prices 
as it moves from deficit to surplus 
production. 

Midwestern producers can have 
feed cost advantages. Costs in rela- 
tively small flocks in the Midwest 
probably will continue to be at least 
as low as similar operations in any 
section of the country. If these side- 
line producers use family labor, good 
quality control practices and partici- 
pate in coordinated marketing pro- 
grams, they will be difficult to dis- 
place. 

Southern producers with low costs 
and good quality control may soon 
become important competitors for 
major northeastern markets. The 
West Coast is not likely to return 
to the large deficit position of a few 
years ago or to ship large volumes 
east again as it once did. 

The Northeast, the major deficit 
area, does not presently have the low 
housing cost of the South or the low 
feed cost advantage of the Midwest. 
Northeastern, as well as midwestern, 
producers have been accustomed to 
higher incomes than contract pro- 
ducers in the South. The Northeast 
has been slower to adopt coordinated 
programs. Whether producers of this 
area can retain the proportion of to- 
tal egg production will depend on 
programs followed and the impor- 
tance of lower transfer costs and 
ability of nearby country-point opera- 
tors to provide better service to re- 
tailers. 

The greatest development of con- 
tract programs will occur in the South 
and other relatively low income areas. 
However, contracting isn’t likely to 
become as important in eggs as it is 
in broilers. 

Many eggs likely will continue to 
come from smaller producers with 
direct sales outlets, particularly in 
smaller cities. 

Breeding and hatching—The devel- 
opments in egg production and mar- 
keting mean a continuing trend to- 
ward larger and fewer breeders, 
and, in the long run, lower costs for 
a given quality of chick. Hatching 
costs will be reduced with less idle 
time in hatcheries as more coordina- 
ted programs develop. Many hatch- 
eries may go out of business because 
of excess capacity. It is also probable 
that hatching operations will become 
an integral part of larger integrated 
programs. 

Egg handling — There will be 
changes here, too, and egg plants 
will increase in size. Direct trading 
between country-point plants and 
large retailers will increase. 

Pricing problems—Nearly all eggs 
moving through regular retail chan- 
nels are priced on the basis of some 
wholesale quotation or price. With a 











continued decline in the proportion 
of eggs and a different quality egg 
moving through wholesale channels, 
serious consideration will have to be 
given to different methods of arriving 
at prices. 

Policies of feed companies, hatch- 
eries and egg plants—Contractural 
arrangements among feed companies, 
hatcheries and egg buyers likely will 
make it harder for the three seg- 
ments to operate independently. 

Sound programs will base plans on 
realistic prospective prices. Average 
prices in recent years are not a good 
indicator of future prices. One pro- 
gram which guaranteed a minimum 
price to producers failed; a major 
factor was the decline in prices. Pro- 
grams which encourage production by 
estimating returns based on too high 
egg prices may also fail. Programs 
which do not coordinate marketing 
with production are less likely to be 
successful than well coordinated pro- 


grams. 





PELLETING 


(Continued from page 6) 





leting the complete grain and concen- 
trate mixture for dairy cows (not in- 
cluding roughage). His report will 
cover all of the various aspects of 
pelleting these dairy feeds—such as 
conditioning, cooling, die speeds, ways 
of increasing production, etc. He also 
will describe a new automated pellet- 
ing set-up. 

Cost of pelleting: For the first 
time, there will be representative in- 
dustry data on pelleting costs in dif- 
ferent sizes and types of operations. 
This will come from a cost-of-pellet- 
ing study being made by Wolf Man- 
agement Engineering Co., Chicago, 
under sponsorship of Feed Produc- 
tion School, Inc. Al Bohl of the Wolf 
firm told the committee that, from 
their visits to and surveys of more 
than 75 mills, they will be able to 
outline practical installations, show 
costs and point out cost-increasing 
problems to be avoided. 

Conditioning mash: Oak Smith, 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
reported the results of an extensive 
study by his firm on factors in con- 
ditioning mash. This involves ways 
of increasing gelatinization of starch- 
es and the effects on pellet tough- 
ness and feeding value. 

Die speeds: Also described by Mr. 
Smith was a study of the effect of 
pellet mill die speeds on the ability 
of pellets to withstand abrasion. Data 
on amounts of fines, production rate 
and other factors for various types of 
feed, as related to die speed, will be 
reported at the school. 

Bulk pellet handling: Ed Williams 
of Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, de- 
scribed a project to be reported at 
the school by Art Stegner. The But- 
ler study covers pellet damage 
caused by various types of handling 
systems and free fall into tanks of 
different sizes and types. All tests, 
it was noted, are conducted under 
controlled conditions. 

Extending die life: New findings on 
ways to extend die life were reported 
by R. L. Patterson, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, as a result 
of an extensive research project con- 
ducted by P&G in connection with its 
feed fat business. At the school, Mr. 
Patterson will show how abrasive pol- 
ishes, metal coatings and new dies 
will extend die life. Other data on 
surface finish and what causes cor- 
rosion will be reported. 

Effect on micro-ingredients: A 
compilation of survey information 
and new data on the effects of such 
things as pressure and temperature 
in pelleting on various micro-ingredi- 
ents will be presented at the school 
in September. This work is being 
done by Robert C. Wornick of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Problems in recycling fines, antibi- 
otic and vitamin stability data, as- 
say problems and other subjects will 
be reported. Mr. Wornick was un- 
able to be at the screening session, 


and his progress report was given 
by John Wessman, director of activi- 
ties for Feed Production School, Inc. 


Pellet hardness: There was no rep- 
resentative of Kansas State Univer- 
sity at the meeting here, but Eric 
Carlson of Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, chairman of the school re- 
search committee, reported that the 
college’s feed milling department is 
running tests on factors affecting pel- 
let hardness. It is hoped that it will 
be possible to report the findings at 
the school. 

Bag and bulk feed handling: An- 
other research project, on economic 
factors in bag vs. bulk feed handling, 
was reported at the meeting by 
Charles Zusi of Containers Labora- 
tories, Chicago. This project, spon- 
sored by Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Assn., also will be reported at the 
school. Mr. Zusi said detailed cost 
figures obtained from mill and other 
studies will cover various aspects of 
distribution costs for bulk, bagged 
and bag-to-bulk feeds. 

Labor efficiency: A study made re- 
cently by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, covering labor efficiency 
in formula feed production, is among 
other research not dealing with pel- 
leting. Dr. V. John Brensike of USDA 
will discuss the findings at the school. 

“Dress Rehearsal” 

The screening session here includ. 
ed “dress rehearsal” presentations of 
other discussions to be given at the 
production school, too. 

For example, Phil Wake, J. H. 
Wake Feed Mill, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
presented his talk before the commit- 
tee. This presentation will get down 
to the specifics in covering the pellet- 
ing of complete rations for swine and 
poultry. Such factors as formulation, 
grind, steam requirements, use of liq- 
uids, die selection and system design 
are covered. 

Will Brooks, Illinois Farm Supply 
Co., Springfield, told of his firm's sys- 
tem of producing what he called a 
high-protein, medium molasses pellet 
(up to 32% molasses) with a hard 
pellet mill. Complete details on the 
system and its operation will be out- 
lined at the school. 

Also outlined at the recent meeting 
was material to be presented at the 
school by a leading ag engineer on 
an engineering appraisal of the pel- 
leting and wafering of roughages. 

Among other subjects to be covered 
at the school Sept. 23-25 by feed, 
equipment company and other ex- 
perts are pelleting of problem in- 
gredients, by C. N. Hultberg of Cali- 
fornia Pellet Mill Co.; formulation of 
feeds for pelleting, by a team of three 
from Kent Feeds, Inc., Muscatine, 
Iowa; crumbling, by Robert Barti- 
koski of Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; and pelleting of roughage and 
complete rations for ruminants, by H. 
C. Prescott, Aero Bulk Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City. 

In addition to these talks, there 
will be specialized sessions on the 
third day, with panels of experts an- 
swering feed men’s questions. Max 
Cooley, Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mo., reported that these ses- 
sions are all set and will cover liquids 
handling, cooling and drying pellets, 
premixing, quality control, handling 
and conveying pellets, and grinding 
and mixing roughages. 

The committee also discussed tenta- 

tive plans for technical discussion ses- 
sions to be held in the evening dur- 
ing the production school, with en- 
rollees who wish to do so taking part 
in the sessions along with the speak- 
ers and men reporting on research. 


Short Course 


Another feature of the Manhattan 
Beach meeting was a report by Ken- 
neth Winterscheidt, Winterscheidt 
Milling Co., Seneca, Kansas, chair- 
man of the Small Mill Short Course. 
He reported that the program details 
are complete for this one-day event 
on Sept. 26. Like the main school, it 
will deal to a considerable extent 
with various aspects of pelleting, plus 
such things as mill design, financing 
of mill facilities, ways of building 
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Peerless Equip. Co., 
Corp. . , Penick, S$. 8.. & Co 


Peterson Breedin 


Salt Co., 
Pfizer, Chas., & 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corp 
Pilch's Poultry Breeding Farms 


Pillsbury Co 

Pless, Joe N 

Prater Pulverizer “Co 
Pratt Labs., Inc 
Publicker Industries 
Quaker Oats Co 


Ralston Purina Co 


Raymond Bag Corp 


Richardson Scale Co 


Richardson, James, & Sons 


Riley Feed Co 


Roskamp Huller Co 


Inc. Ross 


Lennox Industries 


Paxton ALD Co 


Inc 


Permaweld Eng. Corp 
Farms 


Pittsburgh Plate tees Co 


Productive Acres Mfg 
Inc 


Rapids Machinery Co 


Red River Alfalfa Co 
Kraft Bag Cor . Reliance Feed Co 
Kraft Foods Co. stese ‘ 


LaBudde Feed & Grain Co 
Lakeland Engineering . Rion Crush Stone Corp 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc River Rest Turkey Sales 
Landers Mill Mfg. Co 
Lauhoff Grain Co 

Leach Mfg. 


Rosner-Hixson Laboratories 
Co : Ross Machine & Mill Supply 


Ven Dusen Harrington Co 
Vantress, Chas., Farms, inc 
Vineland Poultry Lab 
Vitamins, inc 
Vit-A-Way, inc 
Vitren Corp 
Vy Lactos Laboratories, inc.. 
17, 18 . 
W-W Grinder Corporation 
Wallace & Tiernan inc 
Warren-Douglas Chem. Co 
Weighing & Control Com- 
ponents, inc 
Wells, Ralph, & Co 
Wenger Mixer Mig. Co 
Co Wertz Feed Co 
Western Condensing Co 
Western Yeast Co 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co 
White Laboratories, inc 
White Shell Corp 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, [nc 
Withoit Laboratory 
Wilson & Co 
Wilson, R. $., Co 
Winona Attrition Mill Co 
Wirthmore Feeds 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation 
Woodwerd & Dickerson, Inc 
Wyatt Mfg eee 
Wyeth Lab 


Inc 


Young, John F., Co 





formulas, quality and inventory con- | mixers reporting a slightly 


trol, preventive maintenance and por- 
table mill operation. 

Fred Darragh, Jr. (Darragh Co., 
Little Rock), chairman; Lloyd Lar- 
son, president, and other members of 
the board of trustees of Feed Produc- 
tion School, Inc., also held a meeting 
at Manhattan Beach. They not only 
discussed this year’s school but also 
made some tentative plans for the 
years ahead. 





MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 





some feeds show an increased volume 
of sales. Dairy and cattle feeds are 
both moving better, presumably be- 
cause of deteriorating pasture condi- 
tions. Turkey feeds gain a little every 
week and still have further to go. The 
drop in deliveries seems to be heav- 
iest in the poultry and hog feed lines 
with the major share concentrated in 
a few hog feed items. 


Pacific Northwest 


Formula feeding was well main- 
tained at volume levels with some 








movement of poultry feeds 

was also a larger volume of turkey 
feed sales reported with egg mashes 
moving better in face of advancing 
egg listings. 

Hot, dry weather is browning-up 
western Oregon and Washington pas- 
tures. 

Portland and Seattle dealers ad- 
vanced producer paying prices for 
eggs by 2¢ on large and small offer- 
ings of all grades with small eggs 
holding unchanged tags 

Portland and Seattle ingredient 
trading was termed moderately 
steady with buying limited to nearby 
needs 

Steady values ruled transactions 
with the exception of higher prices 
for wheat millfeed and whole barley; 
lower listings for whole milo and soy- 
bean meal. 


Ohio Valley 


Sales of formula feeds are continu- 
ing at the steady pace noted during 
recent weeks, although manufactur- 
ers are keeping sharp eyes on the 
drouth situation which has not been 
alleviated by the few widely scattered 


showers in the Valley area during the 
last week 

Following the driest June reported 
since 1930, there has been less than 
a half-inch of rainfall during this 
month and, as a result, pasturage has 
now become so depleted that there 
no longer is sufficient edible grass for 
the feeding of either beef cattle or 
dairy cows. This lack is being met by 
the feeding of silage, hay and for- 
mula feeds, although consumption of 
the latter has not yet been in suffi- 
cient tonnages to materially increase 
sales to farmers 

Also being affected are such crops 
as corn and burley tobacco, although 
the drouth has aided the harvesting 
of wheat and other grains. A second 
cutting of alfalfa is currently under- 
way, but in much shorter supply than 
is customary at this mid-season. 

Meanwhile, prices of eggs at area 
wholesale markets continued to fluc- 
tuate considerably this week, with 
some grades and sizes holding steady, 
while others moved up as much as 4¢ 
doz. Prices for various weights of 
poultry remained generally un- 
changed, with supplies of chickens in 
somewhat short supply to meet the 
improved demand. 





OnSOLIDATE 





No other Alfalfa is as rich as that 


which grows in the lush 


VALLEY OF THE PLATTE! 


ot 
ty 









— and this is the top quality Alfalfa you get in 


MERRY MIXER DE-HY GREENULES 


We can’t take credit for growing the finest alfalfa in the world. Nature, 
herself, deserves that medallion. Just one birdseye view of the lush Valley of 
the Platte in Nebraska—and you'll agree. 

What we do take credit for is trapping the Vitamin A and trace minerals 
in this top-quality alfalfa via quick dehydration, preserving them under inert 
gas storage and making them available to feed manufacturers in the convenient 
form of Merry Mixer dehydrated alfalfa greenules. 

Since the beneficial climate conditions that prevail in the Valley of the 

. Platte do not represent an overhead cost, it naturally follows that you get the 
‘ best alfalfa product possible in Merry Mixer greenules—at no extra cost. 

Merry Mixer greenules are dust-free, easier to mix and have the finest 

dispersion qualities. Your order in any quantity can be shipped at a moment’s 
The name notice to guarantee arrival of supplies when you need them. 


best known Yi 
in the industry "@ } 

f lity, 

unitorvaly 3 PLANT LOCATIONS: 

ae Fremont, Nebr. i] Phone: Park 1-7000 Guntersville, Alabama c . 2 


Nebraska City, Nebr. f FREMONT 


BLENDERS '~< 





Phone: Justice 2-3156 Fe 








